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Long  before  man  had  learned  to  read  or  v^rite  ,  he  was  wearing  clothes. 
Although  we  refer  to  the  dweller  of  30,000  years  ago  as  a  man,  most  of  us 
would  be  frightened  if  we  were  to  meet  him  wandering  about  the  streets 
to-day.    For  he  was,  indeed,  a  fearsome  creature. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  .vritten  records  of  men  or  things  of  30,000  years 
ago.    This  being  the  case,  you  certainly  will  be  curious  to  learn  how  we 
came  to  know  of  them.    That  is  a  natural  curiosity,  and  the  explanation 
is  that  "we  obtained  this  information  from  what  the  scientist  calls  "geo- 
logical records."    In  plain  language  that  means  we  dug  into  the  earth  and 
found  the  remains  of  prehistoric  man. 

We  know  the  earth's  surface  is  constantly  burying  itself  with  dust,  leaves, 
trees,  and  human  and  animal  remiains.    By  remembering  this  fact  we  can  guess 
with  fair  correctness  how  old  a  thing  is  by  its  buried  depth.     In  this 
fashion  we  estimate  that  the  couple  in  the  picture  lived  as  far  back  as 
30,000  B.  C. 

As  Vi/e  turn  our  attention  to  the  dress  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caveman — we  could 
also  call  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cro-Magnon,  since  this  is  the  name  that  science 
gives  their  type--we  observe  that  their  clothes  are  very  simple.    Both  are 
wearing  animal  skins  liung  over  their  bodies  in  easy  fashion.     If  we  were  to 
use  the  words  of  the  students  of  costume,  we  would  call  these  dresses  "tu- 
nic formis.-'    The  woman  is  wearing  her  fur  tunic  over  both  shoulders,  with 
the  furry  side  out.    The  man  has  turned  his  fur  invvard ,  probably  for  nijarmth, 
and  hs.s  allov/ed  one  corner  to  fall,  leaving  his  right  shoulder  bare.  The 
way  to  make  a  tunic  like  the  wom.an's  would  be  to  place  two  skins  together, 
one  on  the  front  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  body,  and  sew  them  to- 
gether over  each  shoulder.     (These  people  had  needles  and  thread,  ./nich 
they  made  of  bone  and  tendons.)    As  the  wolves ' -teeth  necklace  that  hangs 
about  the  woman's  neck  indicates,  the  cave  people  wore  ornaments.    Most  of 
these  were  made  of  bone  and  stone,  with  tendons  for  cord. 

7/ith  regard  to  footwear,  the  cave  man  was  less  fortunate  than  we  are.  As 
you  can  see,  he  vjore  no  shoes  and  had  to  depend  upon  toughening  his  feet 
in  order  to  withstand  the  rough  ground  and  cold  weather. 
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SCJYFTIAN  OLD  KINGDOI.!- -PLATE  2 


The  basis  for  a  study  of  the  costume  of  'ifestern  civilization  begins  with  an- 
cient Egypt.     It  is  a  rather  surprising  beginning,  considering  the  tremendous 
difference  between  the  figures  on  Plate  2  and  those  on  Plate  1.     Of  course, 
we  must  remember  that  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  between  them,  and  that 
those  years  are  dark  ones,  Yiith  practically  no  records  available,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cretan  period,  alm.ost  nothing  on  which  to  base  even  a  guess. 
However,  the  dress  of  the  Egyptians  is  studied  in  the  comparatively  brilliant 
light  of  excellent  relics  and  v/ell  developed  hieroglyphics.    The  costumes  of 
the  Egyptians,  shown  on  plates  2,  3,  and  4  are  not  guessed  at,  but  are  copies 
of  those  found  crumbling  in  their  tombs,  pictured  on  their  statues  and  murals, 
and  described  in  their  ancient  writings. 

The  figures  in  the  picture  are  undoubtedly  of  a  Pharaoh  and  his  queen.  This 
is  indicated  by  their  headdress  and  by  the  religious  and  regal  symbols  carried 
in  their  hands . 

The  Vifoman  wears  the  vulture  crown,  symbol  of  Maate,  the  goddess  of  truth. 

This  headdress  could  be  either  of  precious  m.etal  or  of  highly  decorated  leather. 

The  heavy  black  hair  that  tumbles  from,  beneath  is  probably  false. 

Her  shoulders  are  covered  by  a  brightly  figured  leather  collar  and  a  light 
transparent  cape  of  extremely  fine  linen.    Both  these  garments  are  typical  of 
Egyptian  dress  and  recur  on  Plates  3  and  4.    Showing  through  the  flimsy  cape 
may  be  seen  the  shoulder  straps  that  support  the  skirt.     At  first  one  might 
assume  that  a  peacock  feather  shawl  is  wrapped  about  the  figure,  but  such  is 
not  likely.     It  is  more  probably  a  decoration  printed  on  the  linen.    Most  ex- 
amples of  this  skirt  are  m.uch  looser  than  this  one  and  hang  somewhat  longer. 

The  sandals  shown  are  not  unusual,  although  as  we  can  see  fromi  looking  at  the 
other  figures,  footgear  was  not  a  necessity  in  Egypt,  and  even  the  Pharaoh 
could  appear  barefooted.    Anklets  and  bracelets,  however,  seemed  indispensable. 

The  Pharaoh's  headdress  is  probably  the  first  item  that  catches  our  attention. 
It  is  almost  interesting  crown  because  it  symbolizes  the  uniting  of  the  upper 
and  lower  kingdoms  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  the  colors  on  the  picture  snow.  From 
behind  his  ear  com.es  a  cord  that  holds  on  his  artificial  beard.    This,  doubt- 
less, also  has  a  sym.bolic  significance. 

His  jacket  is  most  interesting,  and  is  probably  solid  across  the  back.  The 
front  is  com.posed  of  two  long  tapering  straps  that  cross  over  his  breast.  The 
wrapped  effect  is  obtained  by  drawing  the  ends  about  the  body.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  his  body  is  covered  by  a  skirt  and  girdle.  The  skirt  is  simple  and  is 
drawn  up  in  the  center  front  to  give  the  draped  effect.  The  finely  ornamented 
belt  of  brightly  enam.eled  leather  can  also  be  seen  on  Plate  4.  Very  ornate 
effects  were  attained  with  this  characteristic  accessory. 
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EGYPT- -PLATE  3 


Most  usually  associated  with  Ancient  E^f^ypt  are  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphynx,  and 
the  Pharaohs,  or  kings,  who  built  them.     Oi"  course,  these  Pharaohs  are  irripor- 
tant ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  neglect  studying  all  other  people  of  Egypt  as, 
for  instance,  the  masses  v^^ho  contributed  the  tremendous  labor  that  went  into 
the  building  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphynx,  the  scholars  vi/ho  developed  the 
scripts  and  writings  and  were  painstaking  enouj^h  to  r;a.ke  the  records  that 
enable  us  to  study  about  them,  and  the  artists  who  rrade  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  that  .ve  still  admire.    All  these  people  were  certainly  as  important 
in  Egyptian  life  ns  were  the  upper  classes. 

Of  course,  when  we  study  what  man  wore  in  the  past,  we  are  often  limited  to 
what  was  worn  by  the  rich  and  the  noble,  because  the  poor  seldom  had  a  chance 
to  get  into  a  x^ork  of  art,  or  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  written  records. 
This  picture,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.    It  is  of  a  scribe  and  his 
wife,  and  they  might  be  designated  as  belonging  to  the  selected  middle  class. 
You  see,  learning  was  more  highly  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  than  it  is  by  us; 
and  men  who  had  mastered  the  arts  and  sciences  were  never  permitted  to  suffer 
from  mnt.    In  fact,  they  were  held  in  high  regard  und  the  clothes  we  see  here 
are  of  rather  fine  quality.    To  describe  thorn  we  will  stai't  at  the  head  and 
work  downward  to  tlie  feet.     Since  both  figures  are  wearing  about  the  same 
type  of  dress,  we  shall  describe  them  together. 

The  woman  is  wearing  a  pretty  headband,  which  we  see  is  tied  on  with  strings 
that  dangle  at  the  back.    These,  as  well  as  the  bracelets  and  collars,  w^re 
probably  made  of  brightly  painted  leather.    The  collars  are  not  attached  to 
the  dress,  but  put  on  separately  and  fastened  at  the  back.    Both  figures  are 
Vi/earing  linen  robes,  v;hich  wore  popul,ir  in  this  period.    The  man  wears  a  sash 
about  the  v;aist  to  hold  the  folds  of  the  robe  in  place,  and  the  woaan  has 
draped  a  thin  linen  cape  over  her  shoulders. 

The  manner  of  draping  these  robes  is  rather  difficult  to  explain.    The  garment 
itself  is  quite  simple.    It  was  a  rectangle  of  linen  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  wearer's  height  and  as  wide  as  the  wearer's  raeasuremerit  from  wrist  to 
v;rist,    A  hole  v.'as  cut  in  the  centre  for  the  head  and  the  sides  were  sometimes 
sevv'n  to  form  a  sort  of  sleeve.    After  it  was  put  on  the  shoulders,  the  full- 
ness of  the  material  was  drawn  together  in  the  rear  forming  a  cape  effect. 
There  it  was  fastened  and  the  excess  was  drawn  around  the  right  side  to  the 
front  and  made  secure.     The  woman  has  done  the  same  thing  except  that  the 
points  have  been  drawn  to  the  front  and  tied  to  form  the  triangular  section 
dovm  the  middle.     (inverted  Pleat) 

Egypt  had  a  lovely  climate,  so  shoes  were  not  often  worn.     The  rich  and  the 
noble  had  some  very  interesting  ones,  as  we  can  see  on  Plate  4,  but  the  scribe 
was  not  out  of  place  in  his  bare  feet. 
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EGYPTIAN  NSW  KINGDOK!— PLATE  NO  .  4 


It  should  be  born  in  mind  that  when  ?;e  speak  of  the  "New  rCingdorn"  of  ancient 
Egypt  we  do  not  mean  the  age  in  ';.'}iich  Queen  Cleopatra  lived.    Her  reign  was 
almost  500  years  later  v;}ien  Rome  was  marching  its  armies  across  the  knovm 
world.     Cleopatra  might  have  worn  the  garments  shovm  on  the  plate  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  headdress ■ 

Together  with  the  robe  shown  on  Plate  3,  the  skirt,  as  worn  by  those  two 
figures,  was  the  most  popular  garment  of  the  Egyptians.    The  men  were  just  as 
apt  to  wear  it  as  the  women.    Like  the  robe  it,  too,  v;as  chiefly  of  linen  and 
held  up  by  a  girdle.    Sometimes  shoulder  straps,  not  unlike  our  suspenders, 
were  used.    These  can  be  seen  on  Plate  2.    The  long  thin  sash  or  girdle  with 
the  loose  ends  hanging  down  was  not  unusual  and  lent  a  decorative  effect  to 
the  skirt.    The  m.an's  girdle  was  much  m.ore  interesting  and  typical  of  the 
Egyptians.     In  the  front,  instead  of  the  usual  buckle  that  we  wear  on  our 
belts,  the  Egyptian  had  a  very  large  and  long  flap  that  hung  below  the  knees. 
These  flaps  were  often  decorative  and  highly  colored.    They  were  of  leather 
and  painted  like  the  collar.    The  little  figure  at  the  right  shows  the  belt, 
front  view,  with  its  long  flap  extending  below  the  knees. 

The  large  headdresses  mark  both  those  individuals  as  being  of  the  nobility. 
The  man  is  wearing  a  golden  crovni  which  is  a  formalized  version  of  the  one 
to  be  seen  on  the  man  on  Plate  2  and  which  symbolizes  the  uniting  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  under  one  ruler. 

The  popular  collars  so  plainly  shown  on  Plate  3  are  also  on  these  figures 
but  can  better  be  seen  on  the  little  inset  images  on  either  side.    The  man 
in  the  picture  has  merely  placed  the  collar  on  his  bare  shoulders,  but  the 
woman  has  it  ever  a  linen  cape  so  thin  you  could  almost  see  through  it. 

Sandals  are  to  be  seen  on  the  woman's  feet.    As  mentioned  before,  shoes  wore 
not  always  worn,  but  were  likely  to  appear  on  the  foet  of  the  rich  and  the 
noble . 
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ASSYRIAN— PLATE  NO.  5 


The  Assyrians  v^ere  a  great  warlike  people  vi/ho  conquered  the  Near  East  and 
were  rulers  of  much  of  Western  Asia  in  ancient  times.    They  even  campaigned 
as  far  to  the  west  as  Egypt,  and  there  are  records  of  treaties  made  by  As- 
syria's Kings  with  Egypt's  Pharaohs.    Their  c£-pital  was  the  famous  city  of 
Nineveh;  and  one  might  imagine  the  king  and  his  archer,  shown  here,  walking 
in  the  streets  of  this  great  city  of  biblical  times. 

Although  the  king's  costume  looks  very  complicated,  it  is  really  a  simple, 
barbaric  outfit.    His  hair  is  worn  long  and  probably  elaborately  curled.  It 
is  combed  straight  back  behind  the  ears  and  falls  to  the  shoulders.    His  mus- 
tache and  beard  are  also  carefully  combed  and  curled.    On  his  head  he  is 
wearing  a  tiara.    It  is  not  unlike  the  Pope's  triple-crowned  headdress,  which 
is  known  by  the  same  name.    It  is  a  tall^  half  stiff,  pointed  cap  made  either 
of  leather  or  cloth  and  decorated  with  a  strip  of  patterned  material  or  paint- 
ed leather  wound  around  it.    Hanging  down  from  each  side  of  it  are  leather 
flaps  known  as  lappets.    The  lappets  on  this  particular  headdress  are  trimmed 
with  fringe.    Some  were  even  jeweled.    He  is  wearing  a  short-sleeved,  long 
fringed  tunic.     It  is  like  the  tunic  on  the  kneeling  figure,  except  for  length 
and  fringe  trimming.    The  sleeves  are  not  set  in  but  are  cut  in  one  piece  with 
the  body  of  the  garm^ent .    Over  this  comparatively  sirople  tunic,  which  is  dec- 
orated only  on  the  edges,  a  large  shav;l  has  been  draped.     One  narrow  edge  has 
been  folded  down  at  the  top  and  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  hanging  down 
the  back  in  a  double  fringed  flap.    The  material  is  very  heavy  and  stiff;  it 
does  not  fall  in  graceful  folds,  nor  does  it  lend  itself  to  natural  draping. 
It  requires  girdling,  arranging,  and  very  probably  cutting.     Over  tiie  large 
leather  girdle  is  worn  a  thin  belt.    This  double  belt  is  characteristic  of 
Assyrian  costume.    Through  the  fold  of  his  shawl,  the  king  wears  his  great 
sword  and  several  symbolic  staves  and  cudgels  of  one  sort  or  another.  Note 
all  the  bracelets,  armbands,  and  earrings. 

The  Assyrians  were  warriors,  as  their  costume  shows,  vvith  its  heavily  ornate, 
barbaric  splendor.    They  wore  much  more  jewelry  than  the  Persians,  who  follow- 
ed them  as  the  rulers  of  the  Near  East. 

The  archer  is  wearing  what  is  called  a  "Phrygian  bonnet."    It  is  somewhat  like 
the  modern  fez.    It  is  made  either  of  felt,  cloth,  or  leather.    His  tunic  is 
like  his  king's,  only  it  is  much  shorter.    He  has  draped  about  his  shoulder 
and  vi/aist  a  narrow  shawl  with  a  long  fringed  end  that  hangs  almost  to  his  knee. 
He  has  covered  his  legs  with  strips  of  cloth  that  have  been  wound  around--al- 
most  woven — very  carefully.    This  winding  of  leather  or  cloth  strips  over  the 
legs  was  very  common  in  ancient  Assyria. 

Besides  the  cloth  strips,  the  archer  is  wearing  high  leather  boots  made  with  a 
high  tongue  and  horizontal  lacing.    They  look  quite  soft  and  were  probably 
comfortable.    The  king  is  wearing  a  simple  leather-soled  sandal  that  was  quite 
coramion  among  prim.it ive  peoples.    The  Assyrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  very  often 
went  barefooted. 
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PERSIAIJ- -PLATE  NO.  6 


The  ancient  Persians  lived  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  as  did  the  Assyrians — 
the  district  today  called  Asia  Minor.     It  will  be  clearer  to  us  if  we  knov;  that 
it  is  the  country  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  of  Daniel  and  the  Lions, 
and  of  the  Bible.    The  Persians,  who  conquered  the  Assyrians,  were  the  first 
nation  in  the  history  of  costume  to  have  coats  and  trousers  somewhat  like  those 
of  today.    Since  the  figure  on  the  right  is  shown  wearing  both  these  garments, 
let  us  start  with  a  description  of  him. 

He  is  wearing  a  hat  that  is  called  the  "Phrygian  bonnet".    The  name  comes  from 
the  country  of  phrygia,  an  ancient  name  for  a  section  of  Asia  Minor.     Its  shape 
is  like  the  half  of  a  football  with  the  peak  leaning  forward  and  a  flap  hanging 
dovm  behind  to  cover  the  back  of  the  iiead.    This  bonnet  is  made  of  soft  leather, 
though  it  was  sometimes  made  of  wool  or  felt.    It  was  worn  a  great  deal  by  the 
people  of  that  time,  and  has  been  brought  dovm  to  modern  days  in  various  forms, 
probably  because  it  is  such  a  natural,  easily  made  covering  for  the  head. 

The  coat  worn  by  the  archer  is  also  made  of  wool,  though  the  same  type  of  coat 
was  quite  often  made  of  different  materials »     It  is  cut  on  a  simple  rectangular 
pattern,  is  open  down  the  front?  and  has  long  loose  sleeves  that  are  a  pai't  of 
the  coat  and  not  sewn  in  separately  as  sleeves  are  on  the  coats  we  wear  to-day. 

The  trousers  are  long  and  loose,  except  at  the  ankles.  Though  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  they  are  kept  up,  we  can  imagine  them  to  be  tied  at  the  v^aist  either 
with  a  draw-string  (like  modern  pajamas)  or  a  belt  of  some  description. 

His  leather  shoes  are  fastened  with  straps,  which  cross  the  foot  and  tie  on  the 
side . 

Under  his  left  arm  he  wears  a  large  leather  quiver  wit?i  a  flap,  which  closes  it 
and  protects  the  arrows. 

The  king  is  wearing  a  costume  that  looks  more  comfortable  than  the  archer's. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  modern  kimono  except  that  it  is  not  open  down  the  front. 
The  Persians  called  it  a  "robe  of  honor",  and  it  was  worn  only  by  important  per- 
sons.    It  was  made  of  linen  or  crude  silk  and  Vi^as  unusually  decorated  all  over 
with  circles,  stripes,  checks,  or  squares  of  red,  green,  or  blue.     It  was  very 
lon^,  and  had  wide  sleeves  vi/hich,  like  the  archer's  coat  sleeves, were  not  sewn 
in.     When  the  belt  was  fastened  around  the  waist,  the  robe  was  pulled  up  over  it 
on  each  side.     How  this  was  done  can  be  seen  by  studying  the  hem  and  belt  on  the 
king. 

The  king  is  shown  v/earing  soft  sandals  much  like  those  shown  on  the  Assyrian 
plate.    These  were  often  made  from  materials  other  than  leather.    He  is  carrying 
a  high  staff  and  is  wearing  earrings.    Like  his  archer  he  is  wearing  a  long 
beard  which  is  carefully  curled  and  comxbed. 
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C RET AN - -PLAT£  NO.  7 


Long  ago  on  the  island  of  Crete  there  lived  a  group  of  people  called  Cretans. 
Little'is  known  of  their  origin  or  early  life.    Remains  of  their  houses, 
jewelry,  statues,  and  paintings  have  been  dug  up  on  the  island^  and  it  is 
from  these  excavations  that  the  knowledge  of  Cretan  costume  is  derived. 

The  young  man  has  long  hair  combed  to  form  a  short  fringe  across  the  fore- 
head.   He  is  wearing  a  hat  with  turned-up  brim  and  with  peacock  feathers 
fastened  to  its  crown.    This  hat  could  have  been  made  of  metal  or  leather  and 
decorated  with  the  simple  design.    The  top  part  of  his  body  is  bare,  except 
for  the  chain  on  his  shoulders  and  the  bracelets  on  his  wrists.    Cretan  men, 
it  would  appear,  v/alked  about  without  shirts  and  wore  beautiful,  finely  made 
jewelry . 

The  skirt  could  have  been  nade  of  material  such  as  linen  or  wool.    It  is 
probably  wrapped  around  the  hips  and  held  in  place  by  the  girdle,  which  is  a 
heavy  roll  of  material.    Sometimes  men  v/ore  a  high  metal  belt  similar  to  that 
of  the  women.    We  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  the  peculiar  triangular  tassel 
that  hangs  from,  his  skirt.    Maybe  it  was  worn  on  special  holidays.  Probably 
the  Cretans  went  barefoot,  very  often.    The  shoes  this  man  is  wearing  are  made 
of  leather  and  have  toes  that  turn  up  a  little.    The  shoes  (since  there  are  no 
lacings)  are  held  on  by  leather  straps  which  tie  around  the  ankles  and  on  top 
of  the  shoes. 

The  woman  in  the  picture  is  dressed  much  more  elaborately.    She  is  wearing  a 
short  jacket  that  has  been  cut,  sewn,  and  fitted  like  our  clothes  are  today. 
It  is  a  stiff  little  coat,  laced  all  the  way  down  the  front.    Ancient  people 
wore  clothes  not  so  much  to  hide  their  bodies  as  to  dress  them  up,  show  them 
off  and,  of  course,  protect  them  from  the  weather.    You  can  see  that  the  woman 
is  wearing  a  skirt  that  looks  very  much  like  one  our  grandmothers  iTiight  have 
worn.    For  all  we  know,  it  might  have  been  made  the  same  way.    The  sections 
around  the  skirt  are  extra  pieces  called  flounces  and  are  like  those  used  to- 
day as  decorations  on  women's  clothes.    Over  the  hoop  skirt,  as  we  might  call 
it,  she  has  donned  a  short  apron  that  is  curved  on  the  sides  so  that  it  hangs 
dov/n  in  front  and  back  and  covers  the  waistline  where  the  skirt  and  jacket 
meet.     She  is  wearing  a  metal  belt  which  gives  her  waist  a  small,  pinched-in 
appearance . 

Her  hair  is  combed  like  her  companion's.    She  -wears  a  high  hat  which  is  formed 
by  V7inding  cloth  or  linen  around  a  framework  that  could  have  been  made  of 
light  wood  or  v/ire. 

The  only  jewelry  on  the  woman's  costume  is  a  metal  snake  that  is  coiled  a- 
round  the  top  of  the  hat  and  v/hich  rests  its  head  at  the  front  of  the  crovm. 
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GREEK  HOI;ERIC- -PLATE  NO.  8 


The  early  Greeks  are  called  Homeric,  because  they  were  the  people  who  waged 
the  wars  described  by  Homer  in  his  poems.    These  wars  were  the  result  of  the 
Greeks  invading  the  country  we  nov;  know  as  Greece  and  forcing  out  the  Cre- 
tans.   Most  of  the  stories  of  Greek  heroes  fnat  have  come  down  to  us,  are 
about  the  men  who  lived  in  this  period. 

The  costume  worn  by  these  people,  though  it  may  look  complicated  in  the  pic- 
ture, was  really  the  siro.plest  type  of  dress  civilized  man  has  ever  fashioned, 
the  Greeks  did  not  tailor  their  clothes,  that  is,  they  did  not  m.ake  their 
garments  to  fit  the  body.    Almost  all  clothes  were  siKple  square  or  rectang- 
ular pieces  of  linen  or  wool  folded,  sewn,  and  worn  loose,  or  draped  around 
the  body  in  different  ways. 

The  two  people  in  the  picture  are  probably  just  going  into  the  temple  in  the 
background  for  a  religious  ceremony.    That  is  why  the  woman  is  wearing  a 
vine  in  her  long  hair  and  the  man  is  carrying  a  tall  vine-entwined  staff. 
The  woman  is  wearing  what  we  would  call  a  dress,  but  the  Greeks  called  it  a 
chiton.    She  has  taken  a  piece  of  linen  two  feet  higher  than  ahe  is  and  twice 
as  wide  as  her  measurements  from  elbow  to  elbow.    Than  she  mado  the  overfold. 
As  it  is  not  so  clear  in  the  picture,  perhaps  its  arrangement  should  be  ex- 
plained.   Notice  the  border  around  her  hips — only  a  small  section  is  visible. 
This  border  is  really  the  actual  top  of  the  material,  of  which  almost  two 
feet  have  been  folded  down.    This  is  the  overfold,  and  has  two  purposes:  It 
makes  the  chiton  just  the  right  length,  and  also  forms  an  extra  protection  to 
the  upper  part  of  her  body.    It  is  now  folded  in  half  lengthwise,  with  the 
overfold  on  the  outside.    It  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain  how  it  was  put 
on.    Let  us  imagina  it  was  made  of  a  stiff  material  that  would  stand  up.  It 
could  be  set  up  on  narrow  edge  like  a  half  opened  book.    The  wearer  would 
stand  between  the  pages,  pull  them  around  him,  and  then  form  a  collar  by 
pinning  the  front  and  back  sides  together  on  each  side  of  the  neck.    This  ex- 
planation sounds  as  if  the  entire  left  arm  would  be  covered.    But,  since  the 
chiton  was  made  of  soft  material,  it  fell  from  the  brooches  in  soft  folds,  and 
the  left  arm  could  be  put  through  the  opening  between  the  last  pin  and  th^ 
folded  edge.    The  right  side  was  sometimes  left  open,  though  the  lady  in  the 
picture  has  sewn  hers.    Under  the  overfold,  she  has  tied  a  ribbon  or  string 
around  her  waist,  and  is  now  ready  to  put  on  her  shatJl. 

The  shawl  in  the  picture  has  an  allover  pattern  of  swastikas  (the  Greeks 
liked  this  figure  in  their  ornamentation)  and  a  vine  border.    It  is  a  square 
piece  of  v/ool  that  she  has  thrown  over  her  left  shoulder,  around  the  back,  un- 
der her  right  arm,  and  over  her  right  shoulder.    It  sounds  difficult,  but  by 
studying  the  picture  you  will  understand  how  she  did  it.    Notice  that  she  is 
wearing  a  ring  and  two  snake  bracelets.    Greek  women  did  not  object  to  jewel- 
ry and  wore  it  often. 

The  man  is  wearing  a  chiton  also.     (Greek  men  and  women  wore  the  same  type  of 
clothes.)     His,  however,  does  not  have  the  overfold.    He  is  vjearing  a  large 
cloak  called  the  hiraation.    It,  too,  is  a  square  or  rectangular  piece  of  v/ool 
that  is  draped  over  his  left  shoulder,  under  his  right  arm,  and  again  over  his 
left  shoulder.    Notice  the  overfold  at  the  top. 

The  early  Greeks  went  barefoot  very  often.    The  men  allowed  their  hair  and 
bea.rds  to  grow  long. 
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The  tv'/o  costumes  shov-zn  here  were  worn  during  the  so-called  Golden  .ige  of 
Greece.     It  carne  a  little  earlier  in  development  than  the  more  elaborate 
Greek  forms  of  dress.    The  young  man  is  wearing  the  typical  short  hairdress 
of  the  Greeks.    The  hair  has  been  cut  rathor  short  and  bound  around  by  a 
fillet  (an  ordinary  string  or  band).    This  method  of  fastening  was  extremely 
popular;  and,  as  the  picture  shows,  a  wreath  made  of  leaves  was  some  times 
added  on  special  occasions. 

He  is  wearing  a  short  Doric  chiton.     In  this  case,  it  is  a  short  square  of 
linen  that  has  been  folded  around  the  body  and  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder 
only.    The  remainder  of  the  garm.ent  falls  away,  leaving  the  entire  right  arm 
and  upper  body  bare.     If  you  will  notice,  there  is  no  overfold  on  this 
chiton.    This  form  was  called  by  the  Greeks  exomis ,  and  was  usually  worn  by 
athletes  and  young  men  engaged  in  active  work.    His  cloak  is  the  same  as 
that  on  Plate  11.     It  v/as  called  a  chlamys .     It  is  short,  irade  of  wool  or 
linen.    The  man  in  the  picture  has  pinned  it  at  the  throat  with  a  large 
brooch.    When  he  lowers  his  arm  the  chlamys  will  fall  behind.     On  his  feet 
he  is  wearing  a  combination  of  shoe  and  sejndal.     It  is  rrade  by  fastening  two 
leather  sides  to  a  sole,  and  is  held  on  by  a  series  of  straps  th£;.t  tie 
around  behind  his  ankle.    The  whole  outfit  is  typicb.l  of  the  light,  comfort- 
able type  of  outfit  worn  by  Greek  athletes  eaid  young  men  in  general. 

The  wom.an's  costume  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  woman  on 
Plato  8.     Greek  costume  never  changed  very  much.    After  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
chiton  are  described,  there  is  not  much  more  to  say.    This  woman  has  long 
hair  which  she  has  knotted  carelessly  on  the  back  of  the  head.    She  is  hold- 
ing it  in  place  by  a  band  of  material  that  has  been  folded  in  such  fashion 
that  it  narrows  from  the  front  to  a  thin  strip  where  it  is  tied  under  xne 
knot  of  hair.    Her  dress  is  the  simple  Doric  chiton  without  much  of  a  pouch 
and  with  a  rather  long  overfold.     She  has  thrown  a  large  rectangular  snavl 
over  her  left  shoulder,  pulled  it  around  her  back  under  her  right  arm,  and 
thrown  it  over  her  left  wrist.    Her  sandals  are  simple  leather  soles  held  on 
by  straps  that  hiave  been  arranged  to  keep  the  sandal  from  falling  off  viien 
she  walks . 

You  will  notice,  from  the  Doric  column  in  front  of  which  they  are  standing, 
how  closely  the  simple,  open,  unelaborate  costume  blends  with  the  earlier 
Greek  architecture.    This  connection  between  arch.it ecture  and  clothes  will 
bear  studying  all  through  the  history  of  costume. 
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This  picture  shows  two  typical  exavnples  of  the  more  elaborate  Ionic  dress. 
This  type  of  Greek  costume  shows  certain  Oriental  influence  that  changed  the 
Doric  into  a  richer,  more  luxuriant  ensemble.    The  only  difference  between 
the  costume  of  the  mn  shovm  here  and  the  costume  of  the  rran  on  Plate  9  is 
the  neck  treatment.    Instead  of  only  one  brooch  there  are  six  along  the  top 
edges  of  the  front  and  back.    Because  of  the  softness  of  the  rmterial  (wool 
or  linen),  a  sort  of  sleeve  is  formed.    The  Ionic  chiton  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  nasculine  dress  in  Greece.    Though  in  earlier  periods  it  was  worn 
long  by  young  and  old  alike,  by  400  B.  C.  the  short  chiton  shown  here  was 
worn  by  everyone  but  charioteers,  priests,  and  other  people  engaged  m 
special  occupations.    Note  the  short  hair,  fillet,  and  simple  sandals. 

The  woman  wears  exactly  the  same  dress  as  the  man,  although  her  garment  shows 
more  clearly  the  general  characteristics  of  Ionic  dress.    Her  chiton  is  fast- 
ened with  eight  large  brooches  instead  of  six  small  ones  as  on  the  man.  In 
addition  to  the  acanthus  leaf  pattern  ixll  over  her  chiton,  she  has  a  Greek ^ 
key  or  fret  border  down  thu  center  from  her  w.%ist  to  the  hem.     She  is  wearing 
a  cloak  draped  in  an  interesting  manner.    It  is  probably  a  rectangular  piece 
of  wool  or  linen  pulled  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm;  a  leather 
belt  is  then  fastened  over  it  to  keep  it  in  that  position.    Fin-^lly  the  cloak 
is  pulled  over  the  belt  in  such  a  way  th-.t  it  is  shorter  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other.    '^Vhen  she  lowers  her  left  ana,  the  left  side  will  fall  .-.nd  cover 
her  upper  arm. 

She  is  ■we-j.ring  her  hair  long,  tied  with  u  double  fillet.    This  fillet  is  an 
extra  long  band  that  can  cross  the  head  sever-il  times.    H^r  sandals  ^re  like 
the  rain's,  except  for  the  arrangement  of  the  leather  thont^^s. 

Compared  to  the  Doric  dress,  the  one  pictured  here  is  more  elaborate  (just 
as  the  Ionic  column  behind  them  is  somewh.^t  more  complicated  than  the  Doric 
of  Plate  9).    Compared  to  modern  dress,  it  was  an  e-^sy,  comfortable,  simple 
style  of  clothing. 
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This  picture  shov;s  two  figures  clad  in  what  is  known  as  Ionic  dress.  This 
style  became  popular  later  in  Greek  history  and  was  more  complicated.  It 
was  probably  developed  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  the  north,  hence  its  name. 

> 

The  young  man's  dress  indicates  that  he  might  be  a  traveler  who  has  returned 
to  his  native  city  and  is  being  rewarded  by  the  young  woman  handing  him  a 
wreath.    He  is  wearing  a  hat,  the  kind  usually  «vorn  by  travelers.     It  is 
made  of  straw,  though  sometimes  the  same  type  was  made  of  felt.     It  is  tied 
on  ov«r  his  long  hair.    The  Greeks  called  it  the  petasos.     TiThat  appears  to 
be  a  short  dress  is  really  the  man's  short  Ionic  chiton.     It  is  made  exactly 
like  a  Doric  chiton,  except  that  instead  of  pinning  it  only  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  it  is  pinned  with  two  or  three  brooches  along  the  top.    Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  material,  v^hen  it  vms  brooched  in  this  fashion,  it  formed  a 
sort  of  sleeve,  especially  when  sewn  up  the  side,  as  the  m.an  here  is  v;earing 
it.    He  is  shown  with  the  chlamys  or  short  cloak,  which  he  was  fastened  with 
a  large  brooch  on  the  right  shoulder.    Note  the  small  weights  on  its  tv^o  free 
corners . 

His  feet  and  lower  legs  are  covered  with  heavy,  serviceable  boots.    They  were 
similar  to  our  modern  high  tops,  except  that  their  tops  v^^ere  scalloped  (cut 
out  in  points)  and  turned  down  and  the  nev^  top  trimmed  with  a  leather  braid. 
It  is  from  the  boots  and  hat  that  we  recognize  him  as  a  traveler,  probably 
from  northern  Thrace,  where  these  tvi/o  garments  originated. 

The  woman  has  her  long  hair  tied  up  in  a  knot,  and  held  in  place  by  a  long 
scarf,  which  is  wound  around  her  head  like  a  turban.    You  can  see  the  end 
tucked  through  and  hanging  in  front  of  her  left  ear.    She  is  wearing  a  Doric 
chiton.    We  knov;  this  by  the  pleated  section  at  her  throat  and  around  her 
ankles.    Over  this  she  has  put  on  an  Ionic  chiton.     It  has,  in  this  case,  a 
deep  kolpos  (pouch)  and  a  shorter  overfold.    She  wears  her  girdle  over  the 
entire  thing.    The  sandals  she  is  wearing  are  but  leatVier  soles  to  which  are 
attached  heel  coverings  and  several  straps  that  pass  between  the  toes. 

The  Ionic  dress  is  m.ore  ornamental  and  richer  than  the  Doric.     Note  all  the 
jewelry  she  is  wearing  with  the  two  chitons.    This  was  very  seldom  seen  with 
Doric  costume. 
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Although  we  like  to  remember  the  Greeks  for  the  beauty  of  tlieir  a.rt,  t/,ey 
were  a  very  warlike  people.    One  of  theii-  greatest  weaknesces  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  divided  against  themselves,  much  is  our  prasent-day  Christian 
nations  are.    Finally  they  destroyed  themsc-ivea  because  ti:ey  could  not  see 
the  folly  of  wasting  their  energy  in  fighting  among  themselves. 

If  Vifs  observe  closely  the  other  Greek  plates  that  have  be^n  prilited,  vi/e  can 
see  that  there  "worc  some  rather  distinct  chane,es  in  the  form  of  the  clothes. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  vvith  the  development  of  armor.  Once 
the  early  form  had  been  established,  it  tended  to  remain  the  same ,  with  only 
minor  changes  occurring  from  time  to  time. 

The  two  warriors  in  the  picture  arc  wearing  or  carrying  most  of  the  types  of 
■war  material  used  by  the  Greeks  for  over  .i  thousand  years.    Neither  figure 
must  be  considered  as  early  or  late,  but  Just        models  for  the  eispl..<.y  of 
the  various  pieces. 

Greek  armor  was  made  of  iron,  bronze,  and  leather,    pr-vc tically  everything 
the  warriors  are  .7 earing  is  made  from  one  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chitons  protruding  at  the  w..^ist.    Probably  the  most  interesting  objects 
in  the  picture  are  the  helmets .    \Vhen  v;orn  by  the  officei's  they  were  as  a- 
rule  very  colorful.    The  high  crests  v;ere  of  horsehair,  and  often  varied 
greatly  in  length  and  color.    The  helmet  itself  w':^s  most  usu-vlly  of  bronze, 
although  it  is  possible  that  leather  was  used  in  the  earlier  days  of  Greece, 
■J?hen  such  was  the  cj-se,  the  str.;nge  leather  mask  also  appears,  but  does  not 
remain  in  use  long  after  the  Homeric  period. 

The  most  im.portant  piece  of  the  ensemble  was  the  cuirass  or  breastplate. 
Both  figures  are  wearing  it.    The  kneeling  soldier  has  one  entirely  of 
leather  v;ith  a  skirt  of  leather  flaps  to  protect  his  thighs.    Over  the 
shoulders  are  metal-covered  strips  that  probably  served  to  shield  openings 
at  the  collar  bones.    Getting  in  and  out  of  these  rather  tight  breastplates 
v;as  done  by  having  them  open  at  one  side  and  secured  by  means  of  lacing. 
This  can  be  clearly  seen  on  the  standing  figure.     In  this  case  the  cuirass 
is  also  of  leather  but  covered  with  metal  scales,  which  were  by  no  ccans 
common,  since  the  finest  pieces  were  usually  entirely  of  metal. 

Naturally,  marching  and  fighting  in  a  hot  climate  vtere  not  comfortable  in 
armor,  so  it  certainly  was  necessary  to  have  cloth  betv;een  the  breastplate 
and  the  skin.    This  they  accomplished,  as  we  can  see,  by  wearing  the  cuirass 
over  a  simple  short  chiton  or  dress. 

The  weapons  .vere  also  of  the  same  material.  The  short  sv.ord  could  be  either 
of  iron  or  of  bronze  and  the  shields  either  of  these  metals  or  of  leathei'. 
The  one  in  the  picture  is  an  early  example  and  is  of  leather.  The  standing 
soldier  is  wearing  lower  leg  or  shin  protectors.  These  were  called  greaves 
and  vvere  usually  of  painted  leather.  Notice  that  the  same  soldier  is  bare- 
footed. The  Greeks  sometimes  went  into  battle  without  shoes,  but  the  boot 
:veen  on  the  kneeling  figure  is  usual. 
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The  early  days  of  Rome  presented  a  confused  picture  of  ^reek,  Etruscan,  and 
Latin  influences.     In  our  pictorial  nistory  of  costume  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  omit  that  concerning  'which  we  cannot  be  certain  and  to  begin  the  Roman 
period  with  garments  that  were  alrnost  purely  Roman.    Sv-en  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  eliminate  the  areek  influence  since  it  ./as  present  in  every  phase  of  Roman 
life  . 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  most  authorities,  the  early  toga  shovni  on  the  nian 
o\ves  no  allegiance  to  Greece.     It  is  a  most  interesting  garment,  which  v&ried 
greatly  in  dimension  and  style  of  draping  during  the  Roman  era.    This  earliest 
model  is  probably  the  shortest  and  widest  example  of  the  semicircular  or  half- 
moon-shaped  togas.     (See  Plate  14.)     Not  more  than  sixteen  and  one-half  feet 
long  on  the  straigat  edge  and  about  six  and  one-half  feet  wide,  it  is  distinct 
from  the  later  model  on  Plate  14  in  that  the  decorated  band  of  color  is  cn  the 
curved  edge  instead  of  the  straight.    Relative  to  its  early  day,  this  to  ^^a  is 
draped  as  simply  as  possible.    The  material  is  hung  over  tiie  left  side  of  the 
body  to  enable  the  tip  to  touch  the  floor.    The  excess  lianging  behind  is  now 
loosely  drawn  around  the  body  to  the  right,  throvm  across  the  chest,  and  al- 
lowed to  drop  back  again  over  the  left  shoulder  with  the  other  tip  falling 
behind  almost  to  the  ground.    The  hairdress  is  typical  of  that  most  commonly 
seen  in  ancient  Rom.e,  cut  sh.ort  in  a  simple  bob.    In  most  cases,  a  fillet 
holds  the  bangs  in  place. 

The  woffian's  cloak  in  the  picture  is  rectangular,  more  on  the  order  of  the 
Greek  him.ation.    Of  course  it  could  be  a  toga,  for  women  wore  them  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Rom.e.    The  draping  is  somewhat  like  the  m.an's.    Both  arm.s  are 
covered  and,  instead  of  allowing  the  cloak  to  fall  back  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, it  is  merely  draped  over  the  arm.    The  nood  effect  is  obtained  by  simply 
lifting  over  the  head  the  first  fold  that  traverses  the  shoulders.  Since, 
this  ganp-ent  is  rectangular,  the  corners  do  not  show  so  prominently.  Romans 
called  this  feminine  model  of  the  toga  the  palla. 

Greek  influence  is  further  attested  by  the  chiton,  or  stola,  as  the  Romans 
probably  called  it,  which  can  be  seen  protruding  from,  beneath  the  palla. 
This  was  probably  of  the  Doric  variety,  although  the  Romans  took  up  the 
Ionic  style  alm.ost  as  soon  as  did  the  Greeks. 

The  footwear  in  the  picture  is  indicative  of  the  extreme  variety  the  Romians 
achieved  in  their  shoes.    The  boots  on  the  man  could  well  be  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin.    {See  Plate  5.)     Sandals  such  as  those  on  the  womxen  were  coirimon  through- 
out the  Mediterranean  basin. 
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REPUSLICAN  ROI.E— PLATE  NO.  14 

A  Roman  senator,  'wearing  a  simple  tunic  and  toga  in  this  picture  is  about  to 
hand  over  a  message  written  on  a  scroll  to  the  commoner  vyearing  a  large  cape 
knov;n  as  a  paenula.     It  v/as  a  very  simple  garment  cut  in  the  pattern  of  a 
wide  ellipse  with  b.  hood  attached  at  the  opening  for  the  head.  Sometimes 
they  were  not  cut  down  the  front  as  is  the  one  in  the  picture.     Since  this 
garment  was  generally  used  for  travel,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  wearer  is 
about  to  set  out  across  the  country  to  deliver  the  message. 

The  tunic  was  not  always  worn  under  the  toga  as  we  see  it  here.     It  was  quite 
fashionable  to  wear  sim.ply  the  toga  alone  without  any  other  clothes  except, 
possibly,  a  loin  cloth.    As  in  this  case,  a  stripe,  or  clavis,  down  tne  cen- 
ter of  the  tunic,  marks  the  wearer  as  a  senator. 

One  cannot  think  of  Roman  costume  without  visualizing  the  graceful,  volumi- 
nous toga.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  comjnon  to  the  PvOmans  and  that 
the  books  they  wrote  are  full  of  reference  to  it,  we  find  it  difficult  to  tell 
just  what  shape  the  toga  had.    Some  costume  historians  think  it  was  a  large 
recta.ngular  piece  of  material,  cut  after  the  pattern  of  the  Greek  himation. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  half -moon  (semicircular).     You  may  be  a  bit  puzzled  in  looking  at  the 
picture,  and  '.vender  how  a  semicircular  piece  of  cloth  eighteen  feet  long  and 
about  six  feet  wide  in  the  center,  could  be  draped  about  a  man  to  look  as  it 
does  here.    We  v;ill  attempt  to  explain  how  he  managed  this,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  were  a  great  num.ber  of  ways  of  draping  the  toga,  and 
that  many  eminent  Romans  prided  themselves  on  the  individuality  expressed  in 
their  ovm  manner  of  'wearing  this  characteristic  dress. 

As  far  as  this  senator  is  concerned,  let  us  assume  that  he  picked  up  the  piece 
of  m.aterial  and  placed  it  over  his  left  shoulder  with  the  straight  edge  next 
to  his  neck,  being  careful  to  allow  just  enough  length  to  fall  do'wn  the  front 
so  that  the  tip  touches  the  ground.    The  next  thing  he  does  is  to  reach  around 
behind  him  and  dravv  the  abundance  of  material  that  hangs  down  his  back  around 
to  his  right  and  under  his  right  arm,  allowing  just  a  fold  of  the  straight 
edge  to  fall  over  the  right  shoulder.    The  cloth  is  now  brought  across  the 
front  of  the  body,  and  since  it  is  six  feet  wide,  it  m.ust  be  rolled  up  to  keep 
it  off  the  floor.    This  roll  can  be  seen  above  his  right  hand  at  the  v?rist. 
The  rest  of  the  material  is  now  thrown  back  over  the  left  arm  and  shoulder, 
where  it  ends.    The  pouch  effect  at  the  front  is  obtained  by  pulling  up  the 
original  fold  through  the  roll  of  material  and  letting  it  fall  over  into  a 
pouch.    Notice  that  the  decoration  on  the  toga  runs  along  the  straight  edge. 
This  was  not  always  so.    Some  of  the  earlier  ones  were  decorated  on  the  curved 
edge.    The  color  of  this  stripe  often  told  the  Roman  public  "what  office  the 
wearer  held.  , 

The  Romans  were  excellent  bootmakers,  as  we  can  see  from  the  footwear  in  the 
picture.    The  elaborate  sandals  YJeve  usually  highly  colored  and  expensively 
made.    The  commoner  on  the  right  wears  a  heavier,  more  serviceable  type  of 
boot  with  long  straps  that  have  been  wound  about  the  ankle  and  calf. 
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It  can  be  seen  by  studying  the  costume  of  the  t  vjo  Roman  women  that  the  garments 
are  very  much  like  the  Greek  dress.    The  womian  holding  the  tall  cane  has  her^ 
hair  arranged  in  a  rather  simple  manner.    Flowing  from  the  back  of  her  head  is 
a  veil,  probably  of  silk,  though  they  were  also  made  of  other  materials.  You 
will  recognize  her  dress  as  being  exactly  like  the  chiton.    The  Romans  called 
it  a  stola.    %ien  the  Roman  woman  wore  two  stolas  the  outer  one  usually  had  a 
Doric  style  without  the  sleeve  effect.    Both  women  in  this  picture  are  wearing 
such  a  combination.    The  one  facing  us  has  girdled  her  stola  over  the  overfold, 
thus  hiding  the  pouch.    This  pouch  the  Romans  called  a  zona.     Ife  recall  that 
among  the  Greeks  it  was  known  as  a  kolpos.    She  is  wearing  sandals,  but  her 
long  under-stola  hides  the  straps.    Notice  she  is  wearing  necklaces,  rings, 
and  bracelets.    The  Romans  loved  to  wear  a  great  deal  of  jewelry  and  dress  up 
in  several  different  colors. 

The  woman  with  her  back  toward  us,  who  is  holding  the  dish  of  fruit,  has  two 
important  features  of  the  Roman  woman's  costume  that  her  companion  lacks. 
These  are  the  elaborate  headdress  and  the  great  cloak  called  by  the  Romans  the 
palla.  / 

At  first  the  Roman  women  followed  Greek  hairdressing  almost  exactly,  but  as 
time  went  on  their  hairdress  became  more  and  more  elaborate.    This  woman  has 
had  her  hair  carefully  curled.    The  hair  on  the  back  of  her  head,  perhaps 
artificial,  has  been  braided,  wound  around  in  a  knot,  set,  and  decorated  with 
a  comb  or  jewels.    The  whole  thing  is  called  a  coiffure.    This  is  a  French 
word,  and  is  used  when  one  wants  to  talk  about  any  peculiar  manner  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair.    Roman  women  of  this  time  were  known  for  the  m.any  different 
coiffures  they  invented. 

Over  her  two  stolas  she  has  draped  the  palla.     It  was  exactly  like  the  Greek 
himation.     It  was  more  often  Vi/orn  by  the  wom.en,  since  they  were  not  allo'wed 
to  wear  the  toga  of  the  men.    Rectangular,  and  usually  made  of  vi/ool,  it  was 
draped  in  many  ways.    The  woman  in  the  picture  has  draped  hers  over  the  right 
shoulder,  under  the  left  arm,  and  again  over  the  right  shoulder. 

She  is  wearing  the  same  type  of  sandal  as  the  other  woman.    Notice  how  it 
protects  her  heel. 
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These  tuvo  young  men  are  average  citizens  of  Rome  during  the  heij^ht  of  its 
cultur?;.    The  one  on  the  left  it  carrying  a  message,  probably  an  irnportant 
one  since  he  is  not  a  coairr:on  messenger,     n/e  know  this  from  tlie  fo^ct  that 
he  is  wearing  a  wreath  or  "Corona."    Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  also  gave 
j/reaths  or  rev/ards  Tor  special  deeds  performed,  the  shape  and  material  of 
the  wreath  changing  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deed  rewarded.     For  in- 
stance:    A  wreath  of  oak  leaves  WcwS  given  to  one  who  has  saved  a  citizen's 
life;  a  wreath  in  the  shape  of  a  v/all  meant  the  reward  to  a  soldier  v;hc  had 
been  first  in  scaling  the  v;alls  of  a  besieged  city;  and  ot/iers  ./ere  given 
for  rewards  of  various  nature. 

His  hair  is  cut  short,  in  the  usual  Romian  fashion?  he  is  wearing  a  garment 
almost  as  coiaron  as  the  toga  in  the  Roman  Republic.     Its  line  is  simple,  like 
a  long,  sleeveless  shirt,  originating,  probably,  from  the  Greek  chiton  or  the 
Etruscan  shirt.     It  is  square  in  pattern,  sevm  up  both  sides,  -./ith  an  opening 
for  the  head.     Since  it  is  so  v/ide,  when  the  girdle  is  tied  around  t  he  v/aist, 
a  sort  of  short  sleeve  is  form.ed,  almost  in  the  sam.e  manner  as  the  chiton 
sleeve.    The  Rom.ans  called  this  garm.ent  the  tunica.    His  feet  are  protected 
by  leather  shoes  that,  as  can  be  seen  are  trirrimed  and  fastened  by  two  straps 
which  are  connected  to  tiie  sols  of  tiie  shoe  at  its  --/idest  part.    'Ihey  cross 
over  tne  instep  and  c.re  twisted  around  tne  ankle.     Usually,  as  in  Plate  14, 
they  fasten  in  front  in  a  bow,    Tnis  youns;  m;an  obviously  hcs  tied  hie  straps 
behind . 

The  young  man  v/ithout  the  wreath  is  v/earing,  in  addition  to  the  tunics,  two 
garmients  the  miessenger  has  left  off.     Tnese  are  tne  cloak  and  breeciies.  fhe 
cloak  is  exactly  like  the  Greek  chlainys,  even  to  the  manner  of  wearing  it 
pinned  on  tlie  left  shoulder.    The  Romans  gave  many  different  naiuss  to  tlieir 
cloaks.    This  short  one  is  called  the  abolla.    Tlie  breeches,  v/hichi  the  Romans 
called  braccci-e,  are  the  first  examples  we  have  miet  (witi'i  the  exception  of  the 
Persian  trousers)  of  leg  coverings  frori;  the  v/aist.    The  Romans  borrowed  ti^ 
style  from  the  barbarians  they  conquered  in  Gaul  (modern  France,  Germany,  and 
Sv/itzsrland . )     S'lrst  the  soldiers  \/ore  then,  during  the  campaigns.     Soon,  how- 
ever, Ron;an  civilicuis  began  v/earing  them,  and  tney  are  not  out  of  place  on 
this  young  m,an  v/ho  is  carrying  the"fasces"  on  his  left  shoulder, 

'The  "fasces"  consisted  of  a  bundle  of  rods  containing  an  axe,  and  was  carried 
by  the  "lictors"  before  tiie  magistrates  or  at  somie  special  public  functions 
as  a  symbol  of  authority,     Tiie  axe  meant  tiie  power  to  punish  witl^  death;  the 
rods,  to  punisli  with  beating. 

The  shoes  he  is  wearing  are  leather  and  loose-fitting.    They  lace  up  the  xront 
like  our  modern  shoes.     It  is  strange,  but  we  find  a  moccasin  worn  by  certain 
Arr.erican  Indian  tribes  v/hich  resembles  these  shoes  in,  every  Wc^y  except  tlie 
lacing. 

All  the  garments  worn  by  these  two  young  men  were  made  of  linen  or  wool.  The 
tunics  .;ere  likely  m^de  of  lin.n^  th  3  cloak  axid  brc^cchae,  of  wool. 
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ROMAN  EIvlPIRE —PLATE  17 


This  colorful  picture  breathes  with  the  spirit  of  Rome  at  the  height  of  its 
glory*,    The  figure  symbolizes  the  two  characteristics  that  made  Rome  great  — 
statesmanship  and  military  power.    The  entire  scene,  from  the  bench  to  the 
elaborately  embossed  breastplate  of  the  soldier,  is  resplendent  v/ith  the 
wealth  and  ornateness  that  came  froffi  the  spoils  of  conquest. 

The  senator's  toga  is  a  much  later  model  than  either  of  those  shown  in  Plates 
13  and  14.    It  is  longer,  narrower,  and  employs  a  more  complicated  draping. 
The  shape  of  the  garment  in  the  picture  is  still  that  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  but  by  now  it  has  reached  the  surprising  length  of  about  tv/enty-four 
feet  while  the  width  has  narrowed  to  about  four  and  one-half  feet.    It  is 
also  necessary  to  say  that,  according  to  som.e  authorities,  other  shapes  had 
come  into  use.    One  writer  states  that  the  imperial  toga  was  almost  circular 
in  shape,  with  the  sides  of  the  circle  cut  into  the  form  of  an  unequal  hexa- 
gon.   It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  this  clear  without  the  use  -bf  a  diagram, 
but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  when  this  hexagon  v/as  doubled,  it  v/as  still 
essentially  a  semicircle  with  tv/o  edges  instead  of  one,  highly  complicating 
the  decorative  effect. 

Returning  to  the  draping  of  the  fig-ure  in  the  picture,  it  is  not  too  compli- 
cated to  describe c    It  is  begun  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  simpler 
types  already  shown  in  earlier  plates,  with  the  m.aterial  hung  over  the  left 
arm,  the  point  almost  touching  the  ground  in  front.    The  excess  is  then 
brought  across  the  back,  allov/ing  it  to  hang  low  before  bringing  it  over  the 
right  shoulder  and  arm,  giving  the  sleeve  effect  seen  on  the  figure.  The 
next  step  leads  across  the  chest  and  around  the  back  again,  this  time  cross- 
ing high  under  the  right  arm.     Once  again  the  material  is  draped  around  the 
chest,  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  around  the  back,  this  time  crossing  the 
right  side  lov/,  almost  to  the  hip.    Crossing  the  chest  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  the  other  tip  ends  over  the  left  arm  and  can  be  seen  in  the  plate 
hanging  down  to  about  the  hip  line. 

The  Roman  General  requires  less  explanation.    His  helmet,  probably  of  em- 
bossed bronze,  is  crested  with  dyed  horsehair.    The  cuirass? or  breastplate 
of  Roman  armor  was  often  a  v/ork  of  art  as  v;ell  as  a  means  of  protection. 
When  worn  by  more  important  personages,  they  usually  displayed  all  the  skill 
of  the  fine  metal-v/orker .    Although  the  basic  form  was  usually  of  brass  or 
bronze,  the  embossing,  designing,  and  configuring  that  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
example  in  the  picture  was  often  of  gold  and  silver  and  painstakingly 
wrought.    The  groin,  hips,  and  biceps  were  further  protected  by  heavy  leather 
or  metal  tabs  that  can  be  seen  forming  the  skirted  effect. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  General  wears  a  simple  tunic  beneath  the  armor  to 
ease  the  contact  of  the  metal  with  his  body.    The  scarlet  paludaraentum? 
brooched  and  slung  over  the  left  shoulder,  adds  further  zest  to  an  already 
spectacular  costume, 

Roman  leather  craft  vied  with  their  brilliant  metal  work.    The  soft  sandal- 
boots  on  the  soldier  and  the  trim  shoes  on  the  senator  attest  this.  The 
gladiator's  gauntlet  strapped  about  the  soldier's  burly  right  wrist  is  of 
further  interest. 
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Byzt^ntine  costume  was  the  dress  of  the  world  after  the  fall  of  Rome.  The 
capitol  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  shifted  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  and 
gradually  the  Greek-like  garments  of  the  Romans  were  changed  somewhat  by  the 
Oriental  influence.     In  that  part  of  rJestern  Europe  which  Rome  had  conquered, 
the  dress,  from  about  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  differed  from 
Byzantine  only  in  ornament  and  minor  details.    The  mian  and  •/om^an  shown  here 
could  eusily  be  5axons  or  FranKS  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

{{hen  the  fashion  center  moved  eastward,  the  men  began  to  wear  their  hair 
longer--very  m.uch  like  a  modern  straight  "bob."    This  m.an  is  wearing  a  model 
of  the  Phrygian  bonnet  that  we  found  in  Plates  b  and  6 .     It  is  probably  made 
of  soft  felt.    He  has  a  rather  short  tunic,  no  different  from  the^^Rom.an  tunic 
except,  at  times,  in  the  sleeve  cut.     Its  pattern  is  that  of  a  "T"  with  the^ 
sleeves  eitner  set  in  straight  at  the  shoulder  or  else  cut  in  one  piece  with 
the  body,    Kis  legs  are  covered  with  what  could  be  either  a  pair  of  long 
Roman  braccae  or  long  stockings  that  were  called  hosa.     Ti^ey  are  probably 
the  former,  since  over  these  he  is  wearing  an  added  pair  of  hosa; the  tops  of 
which  can  be  seen  turned  over  the  turned-down  tops  of  his  high  soft  leather 
boots.     .Whatever  their  name,  hosa  or  braccae,  tney  are  made  of  clotii,  and  are 
cut  and  tailored  to  fit  the  legs  quite  closely.    Kis  cloak, an  essential  part 
of  the  costume,  is  worn  indoors  as  well  as  out. 

The  cloak  shovm  is  rectangular  and  of  medium  size,  and  is  pinned  on  the  right 
shoulder  with  a  large  brooch.    Note  the  characteristic  B/zantine  decoration 
on  the  edges  of  the  tunic.    The  two  little  squares  on  the  lower  front  of  his 
skirt  are  known  as  segmentae  and  are  visible  everywhere  in  Byzantine  costume. 
If  a  beard,  mustache,  or  both  were  worn,  they  were  neatly  trim-med . 

The  woman  is  wearing  a  long-skirted  tunic  just  like  the  man's,  only  longer. 
Over  -chis  she  is  wearing  a  kimono-sleeved,  shorter  tunic  taken  from  the  Rom.an 
dalm:atic.    The  two  vertical  stripes,  which  the  Romans  called  clavi,  were  very 
popular.     She  has  bound  her  hair  up,  probably  in  plaits;  and  is  wearing  a 
small  box-like  headdress,  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  veil  that 
hangs  down  all  around  the  head.    Her  shoes  are  sim.ple  ones  of  soft  leather. 

Note  all  the  jewelry  and  the  rich  colors.    Byzantine  dress  made  use  of  a 
great  variety  of  materials  from  the  Orient,  and  the  enssmiblss  are  rich  with 
color  and  jewels. 
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Except  for  a  few  details  in  ornament  and  headdress,  the  Emperor  and  his  wife 
pictured  here  mi-^ht  \iell  be,  just  as  are  the  man  and  v/oman  in  Plate  18,  of 
the  western  part  of  Europe.    The  man  is  wearing  a  long,  ti.];ht -sleeved  under- 
tunic  and  over  it  a  heavily  bejevveled,  ornamented  ovsrtunic  or  dalmatic. 
It  vias  cut  on  the  pattern  of  a  modern  kimono,  thou.;ih  it  probably  fastened 
dovvn  the  back,  or  else  \^as  just  pulled  on  over  the  head.    His  hair  is 
"bobbed"  and  his  beard  clipped  short  ani  v^^ell  trimmed.     On  his  head  he  wears 
a  gold  crown  that  is  encrusted  \^ith  uncut  precious  stones  and  has  three 
strands  of  pearls  hanging  from  it  on  each  side.     Notice  the  extremely  char- 
acteristic trimming  at  the  neck  and  hem  of  his  dalmatic.    Draped  around  his 
shoulders  is  the  pallium,  a  garment  reserved  only  for  nobility.     Its  develop- 
r.ent  can  be  traced  back  direc4ly  to  the  imperial  Rom.an  toga.    That  toga  be- 
cam.e  longer,  narro«ver,  and  finally  peculiarly  shawl-like,  when  it  was  called 
the  consular  diptych.     It  v;as  richly  brocaded,  and  was  stiff  and  formal. 
Later  it  became  what  we  see  here--a  long  ^an  d  about  eight  inches  wide,  very 
stiff,  lined  and  heavily  jeweled.     It  ./as  draped  in  various  ways  or  else 
just  worn  around  the  neck  and  allowed  to  hang  down.     In  this  form  it  was  used 
by  eastern  and  western  European  kings  as  a  part  of  their  state  robes.     It  is 
still  being  worn  by  Orthodox  and  Roman  Gatnolic  priests.    The  Emperor's 
sandals  are  m.ade  of  fabric  and  richly  ornam:5nted  with  jeweled  bands. 

The  only  differences  in  the  wom.an's  costume  are  the  collar,  tne  embroidered 
sleeves,  the  manner  of  draping  the  pallium,  and  the  headdress. 

Since  the  collar  was  one  of  the  m.ost  important  accessories  of  Byzantine 
costume,  let  us  discuss  it  first.     It  remands  one  of  the  Egyptian  collars, 
and  like  many  m.ay  have  been  made  of  leather,  though  heavy  textiles  or  even 
m.etals  were  used.     It  was  always  put  on  over  everything  else  and  was  always, 
like  all  Byzantine  garments,  beautifully  jeweled,  embroidered,  and  deco- 
rated.   The  Empress  has  put  her  hair  up  much  as  the  average  Romian  m.atron 
did,  and  she  is  wearing  a  turbaned  crown  miade  of  m.etal  and  cloth,  all  richly 
colored  and  jeweled.    Her  pallium  seems  somewhat  wider  and  longer  than  her 
husband's  and  is,  therefore,  somewhat  more  elaborately  draped.    Her  wide 
sleeves  have  been  t^laborately  em.broidored ,  although  her  shoes  are  compara- 
tively unornamiented .     Notice  that  there  are  no  heels  on  the  shoes,  or  any 
definite  shape  to  the  toe.    The  toe  usually  followed  the  natural  shape  of 
the  foot  or  else  was  slightly  pointed. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  4'19 


BYZANTINE —PLaTS  N0_.__.  20 

The  t-NO  figures  shown  here  present  several  new  varieties  of  Byzantine  cos- 
tume.   The^man  is  wearing  a  crown  which,  like  the  one  on  Plate  19,  is  really 
an  outgrowth  of  the  fillet.     It  is  a  je.veled  gold  band  c..nd  n^s  the  usual 
pearl  strands  hanging  over  the  ears.    His  tunic  is  a  typical  gannent  worn  by 
younger  men  of  the  times.     In  length  it  comes  to,  or  a  little  below,  the 
knee.     It  is  split  up  almost  to  the  waist  on  either  side  of  the  skirt.  These 
slits  are  usually  trinuned  with  heavy  embroidery.    The  neck  and  the  shoulaers 
are  also  beautifully  embroidered,  and  the  center  of  the  skirt  is  ornamented 
with  a  circular  bit  of  decoration  known  as  segmentae.    The  tunic  is  girdled 
with  a  thong  or  ribbon  of  some  sort. 

Cn  his  legs  he  is  wearing  the  hosa  or  stocking.    Very ^probably  they  are  gar- 
tered up  under  the  tunic.    They  were  probably  cut  to  fit  the  leg  and  care- 
fully tailored.    Modern  tights  would  give    the  same  effect.    The  shoes  are 
simple  in  design  and  made  either  of  soft  leather  or  cloth.  ^  His^cloak  is^a 
voluminous  rectangular  piece  of  wool  made  ornate  with  a  red  lining  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  times,  and  with  a  pearl -trimir.ed  brooch  and  tv^o  square  in- 
sets of  embroidery  or  patterned  m.aterial.    These  insets  were  called  tablions 
and,  along  with  the  segmentae,  are  the  most  typical  of  Byzantine  costume 
decoration . 

The  wom.an  is  wearing  the  same  type  of  tunic  as  the  man.     Notice,  however,  its 
greater  length,  the  jeweled  belt,  and  the  lack  of  segmentae.     She,  too,  is 
wearing  a  cloak,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  man's  and  without  the  tablions, 
which  seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  men's  cloaks. 

Her  hair  has  been  done  up  in  an  Oriental  manner  and  trimmed  with  pearl 
strands.     On  top  of  the  thick  roll  of  hair  she  has  poised  a  small  gold  crown. 
The  long  strands  of  jewels,  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  can  be  either  earrings 
or  part  of  her  headdress.    Over  her  ensemble  she  has  put  on  the  heavy  jeweled 
collar.    Notice  her  bracelets  and  the  lavish  use  of  jewelry,  rich  colorr. ,  and 
stiff  form.al  miuterials. 

Byzantine  dress  is  Oriental,  heavy,  and  very  form.al.     Deep  colors  and  rich 
m.aterials  give  a  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the  costume  that  not  many  other 
periods  can  miatch. 


History  of  Costume 
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ehrly  middle  ^gss--flate  no.  21 


The  two  figures  shown  here  are  those  of  a  king  and  queen.    The  king  might  be 
Charlemagne,  a  great  French  king  of  the  10th  Century  A.D.,  or  a  later  king, 
since  costume  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  change  much  over  a  period  of  years. 
Notice  how  much  like  the  Byzantine  dress  are  the  costumies  shov/n.    These  were 
worn  among  people  who  ruled  in  western  Europe  ct  the  tin.e:,  the  other,  among 
people  who  lived  in  ec^stern  Europe  in  what  has  been  called  the  Byzantine  era. 

I 

The  king  is  wearing  a  long  tunic  cut  very  full  and  elaborately  decorated  at 
the  hem.    He  could  either  be  wearing  a  jeweled  collar  such  as  Byzantine 
rulers  were  or  else  his  tunic  is  elaborately  jeweled  and  embroidered  at  the 
neckline.    He  has  girdled  the  tunic  v/ith  a  long  narrow  belt  whith  could  have 
been  rrade  of  material  or  leather  and  ornamented  with  a  series  of  red  dots, 
either  painted  on  or  attached.    His  shoes  are  the  same  as  worn  by  Byzantine 
gentlem.en  and  his  crov/n  is  of  heavy  gold  set  with  uncut  precious  stones.  ihe 
art  of  faceting  or  cutting  and  polishing  gems  was  unkno-ifn  at  that  time.  His 
cloak  is  a  voluminous,  semi-circular,  lined  garment  eitte  r  appliqued  (thc^t  is, 
sewn-on  strips  of  other  material)  or  embroidered  along  the  edges.     It  is  held 
on  by  a  cord  running  through  two  eyelets  on  the  upper  chest.     By  pulling  the 
cord  hanging  dovm  on  his  right  side,  he  could  pull  zhe  clccik  together  at  the 
throat.    This  w^s  a  comrr.on  way  of  i'astening  cloaks  in  those  da/s .    His  long 
hair  and  beard  were  not  unusud  on  kin^^s  cund  em.perors,  though  they  were  not 
common.    He  is  holding  the  sceptre  and  orb — symbols  of  his  sovereignty. 

The  queen  is  v/earing  the  same  type  of  cloak  und  shoes.     r!er  tunic  has  extrem.e- 
ly  wide  sleeves  ..  .very  comjiion  after  1£00  A.D.     Tne  tight  fit  v/as  probably 
achieved  by  wrapping  her  body  in  strips  of  linen  and  lacin-  her  tunic  (or 
kirtle,  as  it  was  sometimes  called)  up  the  back.    Her  girdle  is  very  typical 
of  the  Liddle  x^ges .     It  is  a  wide,  tij^ht -fitting,  jeweled  and  ornamented 
band  whose  ends  cross  in  the  back  and  are  brought  around  the -front .  i^ttached 
to  each  end  of  the  belt  is  a  long  plait  of  silk  that  is  knotted  loosely  in  the 
front.     This  belt  appeared  about  1100        D.  and  was  worn  only  by  noble  ladies 
on  state  occasions. 

Over  her  hair  that  has  been  plaited  (maybe  she  even  added  som«  artificial  hair 
in  order  to  make  it  longer)  and  wound  with  a  ribbon,  she  is  wearing  a  linen 
veil  that  hangs  dovm  behind  her  shoulders.     She,  too,  is  wearing  a  crown — 
a  simple  gold  coronet  set  v/ith  precious  uncut  jev/els.    Her  headaress  and 
girdle  are  typical  of  the  period  and  also  of  western  Europe.     Slie  is  carrying 
an  illum.inated  mianuscript.    Printing  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

Since  they  are  both  rulers  tiieir  costume  is  naturally  of  richer  mc^terials  and 
m:ore  highly  colored  than  the  ordinary  person's  \7ould  be.    Deep  jev/el-like 
colors  and  hec.vy  luxuriant  materials  from  tne  East  characterize  the  king's 
and  the  queen's  ensem.ble. 


History  of  Costumie 


Plate  §21 


MIDDL3  AGSS--kIDDL.S  CL..SS--FL.-.TE  N0._22 

The  v/oman  in  this  picture  is  v/earing  a  costume  somewhat  like  the  v/ornan's 
outfit  in  Plate  21.     She  is  not  a  noblev/onan  and  is  therefore  dressed  less 
richly.    Ker  hair,  though  it  cannot  be  seen  because  of  the  cloak,  is  prob- 
ably parted  in  the  middle  and  gathered  in  the  back  into  a  bag  Called  cres- 
pine.    This  type  of  headdress  appeared  in  the  13th  century. 

She  is  wearing  two  tunics.     The  under  one  has  long,  fairly  tight  sleevss 
and  is  probably  made  of  linen,    fler  overtunic  or  i.antle  ht^s  v;ide  sleeves,  is 
somewhat  shorter,  and  has  borders  either  appliqued  or  embroiaered.     Sue  has 
completed  her  ensemble  with  a  large  rectangular  cloak  'vorn  over  her  head  and 
shoulaers  much  c^s  the  Roman  women  wore  their  pallas  .    Her  shoes  are  simple 
cloth  foot  coverings. 

The  m.an  is  a  typical  Western  European  of  the  Middle  Ages.     It  was  cou.r;.on  for 
men  to  go  bareheaded  or  else  to  v/ear  a  sim.ple  fillet,  sucn  as  the  man  shown 
here  is°v/earing  around  his  hair.     "Bobbed"  hair  also  was  coirar.on.     Some  men 
wore  it  even  shorter  than  did  this  man  and  clean-shaven  faces  were  the  rule. 
His  tunic  is  a  simple  linen  cr  homespun  garment.     It  is  short,  since  he  seems 
to  be  a  young  man.    It  pulls  on  over  the  head,  therefore  it  is   cut  large  at 
the  neck.     The  sleeves  are  in  one  piece  with  the  body.    The  two  linens  run- 
ning from  the  shoulders  to  the  hem  are  a  reminder  of  the  Roman  influence  — 
the  old  clavi,  discussed  in  Roman  and  Byzantine  costume.    The  belt  probably 
fastens  on  the  side. 

Kis  legs  are  covered  by  trousers--a  development  of  the  Romian  braccae.  In 
French  they  were  called  braies .    They  are  m.ade  of  some  soft  material,  cut 
loose,  and  fastened  around  the  waist  with  a  draw-string,  like  some  of  our 
pajam^a  trousers  to-day.    The  richer -people  had  them  fitted  tight  from  the 
knee  down.     If  they  still  did  not  fit  well  they  would  be  bouna  oy  a.  series 
of  cross-straps  as  they  are  shovm  here.    Notice  that  they  are  split  up  the 
instep  and  buttoned — a  rare  manner  of  perfecting  the  fit  over  the  instep 
and  foot. 

During  this  period,  m^aterials  included  leather,  linen,  wool,  and  various 
types  of  homespun.     Silk  and  brocade  were  also  used.     Ratter  gay  colors  and 
patterns  ,/ere  kno\7n,  as  can  be  seen  by  studying  all  tne  plates  of  the  Eiddle 
iT.ges  series. 


History  of  Costum.e  Plate  ff^<, 


The  two  men  in  this  piccurs  night  very  v;3ll  be,  from  the  manner  in  v/hich  they 
are  dressed,  raeu.bers  of  Robin  Hood's  band— th^t  famous  group  or  robbert-  ana 
hunters  -mo  rotated  Sherwood  Forest  in  Kottin^/han:,  l-te  in  the  12th  century. 

Both  figures  a.re  dressed  practically  cJ.ike.    The  nian  on  tho  la  ft  is  vo^ring  a 
long,  tight -si 3  0V 3d  tunic  that  conss  to  slightly  balov;  the  knees.    To  cjakvj 
running  or  any  other  lorn.  of  oxerciso  easier,  he  has  taken  thj  botton;  corners 
of  th-.  tunic  cind  tucked  ther;:  into  his  ;lrdle  on  each  side.     If  tiiis  is  '-'ii'fi' 
cult  to  understand,  the  picture  shows  very  clearly  just  how  ne  has  done  it. 

His  leg  GOV  . rings  are  typical  of  the  riddle  /vgos .    Tho  point  -.'d  bootlike  gar- 
ments of  gr-eon  cloth  or  felt  are  celled  aos->  (in  French,  chausses.)  They 
are  cut  and  sev/a  to  fit  the  leg  tightly,  almost  like  a  long  stocking.  They 
are  wider  at  the  top  to  fit  the  thigh  ..nd  tenrdnat.;  in  front  in      long  point 
that  ties  to  th  j  br'.och  string.    Each  leg  is  separate  and  is  pulled  on  over 
the  foot  like  a  boot.    The  archer  has  not  fastened  his.    Notice  how  they  are 
cut  about  the  top.     ./hen  shoes  or  boots  vere  not  worn,  the  hose  v/ers  made 
with  thin  leather  soles. 

Observe  that  the  figure  on  the  left  is  vr earing  a  white  undergarment  that 
covers  the  tops  of  his  legs.    These  cxre  a  later  development  of  the  braccae  or 
breeches  shown  in  Plate  22.    About  1150  n.D.     theee  breeches  beceine  short 
undergarmente --almost  like  short  white  drawers.    Tiiey  still  ftcstened  with  a 
draw-string  (the  breech  string  mentioned  above)  and  were  tucked  into  the 
tops  of  the  hose.    The  man  with  the  bow  and  arrow  has  then-  also  but  his  short 
tunic  has  covered  them.    The  man  looking  after  xhe  arrow  has  put  ohj  over  the 
bottom.s  of  his  hose,  soft  leather  boots  with  rolled-down  tops.     On  his  head 
he  is  wearing  what  is  called  a  coif.     It  is  a  close  fitting  linen  cap  that 
covers  the  entire  head,  i-air,  ursi  ears  and  ties  una er  the  chin.    Kis  cloak 
appears  circular,  though  it  might  be  only  a  half-circle  or  rectangle .  On 
the  right-hand  corner  is  fastened  a  metal  ring  through  -which  the  leaterial  of 
the  opposite  edge  is  pushed  and  knotted.    This  was  the  usual  method  of  fasten- 
ing the  clo-c^k  during  the  12th  century. 

The  archer  is  v;earing  two  tunics — a  short  one  with  long  tight  sleeves  and  an 
over-one  with  wide,  short,  kimiono-like  sleeves.    He  is  v/earing  hose,  and 
attached  to  his  girdle  is  a  purse  or  v/allet.    These  containers  worn  attached 
to  the  girdle  or,  for  safety's  sake,  to  the  breech-string  under  the  tunic, 
were  of  all  sizes  caid  varieties  and  for  all  purposes ,    This  one  seems  to  bo 
u  large  leather  pouch. 

Ke  lias  covered  his  head  and  shoulders   7ith  a  hood,  the  iiiost  coi'neon  type  of 
headgear  for  men  at  that  time.     It  is  a  simple  cowl,  something  like  a  loose- 
fitting  coif  attached  to  a  short  cape.    It  was  cut  usually  in  on-,,  piece  and 
protected  the  entire  head,  nock,  and  shoulders. 


History  of  CostumiG 


Plat..  7^23 


UTE  MIDDLE  AGES- -PLATE  NO,  24 


The  figures  shown  here  are  those  of  typical  upper  middle  class  people  of  the 
12th  century.    The  woman  is  wearing  a  simple  kirtle,  or  tunic,  prol-jably  of 
wool,  though  any  other  material  could  have  been  usea.    It  is  very  simple, 
falling  from  a  girdle  around  her  waist  to  trail  on  the  floor  in  a  slignt  train 
(that  is,  an  extra  portion  of  material  trailing  behind,  on  zhe  floor.)  Its 
sleeves  are  long,  narrowing  dov.-n  to  the  wrist  and  its  siuiple  V  neck  along  Vwith 
sleeve  and  hem  edges  is  tririimed  with  a  simple  geometric  pattern — possibly 
embroidered  in  gold  thread.    She  is  wearing  a  soft,  long-toed  shoo  that 
reaches  to  the  ankle. 

The  headdress  of  the  woman  is  typical  (like  the  man's  hood)  of  medieval  times... 
Her  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle,  plaited  and  then  coiled  over  each  ear.  If 
a  v^orran's  hair  was  not  long  enough  she  used  artificial  Iiair  much  as  girlo  did 
in  the  early  20th  century,  to  puff  their  hair  over  their  ears.    The  strip  of 
linen  that  passes  under  her  chin  fastens  on  the  crown  of  her  head.    This  w^s 
called  a  barbette  (from  the  French  vi/ord  barbe  or  beard.)    It  was  v/orn  ^vitu  a 
stiffened  high  band  of  linen  worn  like  a  crown,  and  probably  was  a  development 
of  the  fillet , 

The  infant  is  wrapped  in  embroidered  swaddling  bands.    Vvhen  it  becomes  older 
it  will  dress  exactly  like  its  parent. 

The  Iran  is  wearing  several  garments  that  have  not  been  pictured  in  the  other 
plates  of  the  Middle  Ages  costume,  but  before  describing  them  let  us  take 
account  of  those  garments  we  have  seen  before.    He  is  wearing  a  short  under- 
tunic  that  shows  at  his  wrists.    Over  that  he  has  put  on  a  long,  v;ide-sleeved 
over-tunic.    Around  his  vvaist  he  vvears  a  leather  belt  from  which  h^ngs  a 
pouch.    Through  the  openings  of  his  shoes  can  be  seen  green  hose  nado  and  worn 
exactly  like  those  on  Plate  23.    The  last  garment  to  be  seen  on  an  earlier 
plate,  is  the  hood.    This  is  a  little  more  elaborate  than  that  worn  by  the 
archer  on  plate  23  but  basically  it  is  the  same  garment.    Notice  how  it  fits 
the  face  and  covers  the  upper  body  in  a  short  cape.    This  cape  was  called  the 
gorget,  since  it  protected  the  throat,  which  in  French  is  gorge.    The  xiitme 
comes  from  a  section  of  a  suit  of  armor  which  also  was  called  the  gorget. 
Observe,  too,  the  long  streamer  of  the  cowl,  almost  like  a  stocking  cap.  This 
was  characteristic  of  the  hood.    As  years  went  by  it  became  even  longer  and  'was 
thrown  over  the  crotch  of  the  arm.    This  long  point  was  called  the  liripipe. 

The  man's  shoes  are  made  of  soft  leather  or  some  other  soft  material.    The  .out- 
out  portion  over  the  instep  a.s  well  as  the  long  point  are  cominon  character- 
istics of  shoes  of  the  Middle  Ages.     The  point  became  lon;=^er  in  the  14th 
century.     Notice  that  the  point  is  not  di:rectly  in  the  center  of  the  shoe  but 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  big  toe.    This  slight  trick  of  medieval 
cobblers  made  shoes  extremely  comfortable. 

The  brown  garment  worn  over  the  tunic  was  called  a  super-tunic.    In  this  period 
it  was  shown  in  raany  different  varieties.    The  one  worn  by  this  man  is  very 
simple.     It  is  a  long  piece  of  wool  vdth  a  hole  in  the  center,  for  the  h'oa.d. 
Except  for  its  rectangular  shape  it  is  very  much  like  the  Old  Roman  pc^enula. 
It  viras  worn  for  traveling  -ind  warmth  and  was  often  fastened  together  at  e-.ch 
side.    It  was  put  on  before  the  hood. 


History  of  Costume 
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FOURTEENTH  CEKTURY- -PLATE  25 


The  dress  of  the  people  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  probably  more  familiar 
to  most  of  us  than  that  of  the  majority  of  periods,  because  it  is  in  these 
costumes  that  Cinderella  and  her  Prince  Charming  and  all  the  fairy  tale  folks 
are  represented. 

The  period  is  one  of  lavish  use  of  color.    The  people  wore  on  their  dress  the 
brilliant  jewel-like  colors  they  used  so  beautifully  in  the  tall  arched 
stained  glass  windows  of  their  cathedrals.    Common  people  wore  more  simple 
and  less  colorful  forms  of  the  gay  hued  garments  of  the  gentlefolk. 

The  main  garment  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  v;as  worn,  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent forms,  by  both  the  men  and  the  women.    It  was  called  by  the  French  name 
"cote-hardie        Due  to  the  improved  methods  of  weaving  matei'ials,  the  fabrics 
were  much  finer  than  in  the  previous  century  and  the  cote-hardis  v^as  a  very 
graceful,  unusually  becoming  dress. 

The  cote-hardie  hugged  the  body  tightly  to  the  waist,  then  fell  in  a  loose 
long  skirt.    The  women's  skirts  were  invariably  long,  while  the  men  v;ore  them 
any  where  from  knee  to  ankle  length.    The  sleeves  covered  the  upper  arm  tight- 
ly to  the  elbow,  then  fell  in  a  loose  unclosed  sleeve  which  revealed  the  long, 
fitted,  buttoned  sleeve  of  the  undertunic.    The  garment  was  generally  worn  un- 
belted . 

The  lady  on  our  plate  is  wearing  a  long  green  woolen  cote-hardie  with  an  em- 
broidered border  on  the  hem.    She  is  lifting  it  to  show  her  undertunic  of 
elaborate  brocade  which  also  shov;s  as  an  undersleeve.    Moat  probably  the  rest 
of  the  undergarment,  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  show,  is  of  a  plainer,  less 
costly  material.    Her  long  sleeve  ends  are  lined  with  silken  material  of  a 
contrasting  color.    As  was  proper  for  a  married  woman  she  has  covered  her  head 
and  throat  with  a  white  linen  gorget  and  wimple.    The  gorget  and  wimple  might 
be  made  of  two  pieces  of  linen  or  one  iarge  piece  folded  so  as  to  look  as  it 
does  here.    The  gorget  is  that  part  that  covers  the  neck  and  shoulders.  It 
is  probably  fastened  to  the  hair  over  each  ear.     Its  name  comes  from  the 
French  word  gorge  which  means  throat.    The  wimple  is  m^erely  a  veil  that  is 
worn  exactly  as  shown  here  on  this  middle  class  woman.    This  headdress  has 
survived  until  the  present  tim,e  in  the  costu^mes  of  the  nuns — -ma-ny  orders  of 
which  Vi/ere  started  at  this  time.    It  was  considered  immodest  for  anyone  but 
very  young  girls  to  leave  the  head  uncovered,  and  arrangements  like  the  gor- 
get and  wimple  were  worn  by  most  matrons. 

The  man  in  the  dark  red  cote-hardie  v/hich  is  slit  up  the  front  is  vvearing  a 
short  cape  to  which  has  been  attached  a  hood.     In  cold  or  rainy  weather  he 
may  pull  the  hood  up  and  wear  it  either  over  or  under  his  felt  fur-trimmed 
hat.     His  undertunic  of  light  brown  homespun  shoves  only  an  undersleeve, 
though  it  is  a  full  length  garment,  -jvorn  for  warmth. 

Although  most  of  the  men  were  clean-shaven  luring  this  period,  a  short  beard 
and  mustache  were  som.etimes  worn.     The  hair  v;as  cut  off  about  the  jaw-line, 
more  for  convenience  sake  then  as  a  m.atter  of  styles  later  in  the  period  it 
v;as  v,'orn  longer,  and  usually  curled.    The  man  here,  very  likely  a  well-to- 
do  merchant,  is  wearing  soft,  sim^ple,  leather  shoes  with  pointed  toes. 
Later  this  point  became  more  and  more  exaggerated.    The  shoes  are  often  fur- 
lined  o 
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FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  —  PLATE  26 


Children  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history  wore  exactly  the  same  type  of 
garments  as  did  their  fathers  and  mothers.    There  was  no  thrill  in  "dressing 
up  like  mother"  for  the  little  girls  of  the  fourteenth  century,  because  they 
were  always  dressed  that  way.    The  little  boy  on  this  plate  wears  a  small, 
long-sleeved,  blue  undertunic  covered  by  a  sleeveless  brown  cote-hardie .  His 
cote-hardie  is  rather  long  to  run  about  and  play  in,  so  his  mother  has  tucked 
the  ends  of  the  split  front  under  his  belt  and  pulled  it  up  out  of  his  w-jiy. 
This  was  a  coOTion  way  of  wearing  long-skirted  garments  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  later.    His  little  legs  are  covered  with  close-f itxing  tan  hose,  which 
are  laced  to  a  small  garment  like  a  pantie-waist ,  v;hich  he  wej.rs  beneath  his 
blue  undertunic.    His  shoes  made  of  soft  leather  are  small  replicas  of  his 
father's. 

The  m-^n  in  the  plate  his  very  well  fitted  leg-coverings  called  hose.  These 
are  cut  from  strong  elastic  cloth  and  fitted  to  his  legs  with  ^eams.    If  the 
form  of  the  leg  was  not  ideal,  the  hose  were  often  padded  to  fill  out  the 
shape.    As  the  cote-hardie  became  shorter  the  hoso-  became  lon^^.'^r  anci  better 
fitted.    They  were  a.lso  laced  to  an  undergaraent ,  just  as  the  little  boy's 
are.    The  hose  are  nude  like  stockings,  separately,  not  in  one  gai'ment  like 
trousers.    His  shoes  are  simple  soft  leather  with  the  elongated  pointed  large 
toe,  characteristic  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  main  garment  is  a  large 
scarlet  cape.    It  is  nade  like  a  modern  poncho — a  large  oval-ehaped  piece  of 
woolen  cloth  or  homespun,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  for  the  head.  Its 
edge  has  been  "foliated," that  is,  cut  out  in  a  leaf-like  pattern.  This 
method  of  trimming  was  frequently  used  for  outer  garments,  sleeves,  hoods  and 
the  like.    This  man  has  belted  his  cape  in  the  front,  but  lets  ix  hang  free 
in  the  back.    On  his  head  he  wears  a  stiff  felt  pill-box  hat.    His  hair  is 
cut  simply,  probably  with  bangs  like  those  of  the  little  boy. 

The  woman  in  the  plate  is  wearing  an  ensemble  typical  of  the  time.    Her  main 
garment  (what  would  today  be  called  a  dress)  is  merely  a  feminine  version  of 
the  surcote,  a  garment  worn  over  the  cote-hardie.    Notice  its  long  sleeves 
and  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  ends  are  cut  in  points  over  the  ha.nd3.  These 
sleeves  buttoned  up  to  zhe  elbow  just  as  the  man's.    This  garment  laced  or 
buttoned  up  the  back.    V/hat  looks  like  pockets  are  really  fur-triimed  slits — 
openings  to  enable  her  to  get  at  her  purse  which  hangs  from  an  undergirdle. 
These  slits  were  called  "fitchets."    The  fur  trimining  tied  around  her  upper 
arms  and  hanging  to  below  her  knees  were  called  "tippets,"  ornamental  bands 
that  were  a  development  of  the  wide  cuffed  sleeves,  as  seen  on  Plate  25, 

Her  cloak  was  a  plain  circular  garment  that  was  worn  alike  by  men  and  women. 
It  was  fastened  by  two  cords  drawn  through  holes,    A  study  of  the  picture  will 
give  one  an  idea  as  to  how  they  work.    Her  hat  was  almost  like  her  husband's. 
The  hairdress  was  a  pretty  arrangement  formed  by  plaiting  the  hair  and  then 
coiling  it  in  a  bun  over  each  ear.    This  type  of  headdress  gave  vi/ay  later  in 
the  century  to  the  elaborate  jeweled    boxes  known  -^s  the  "reticul-^ted"  head- 
dress (plate  27),    Her  shoes  were  the  same  ...s  hyr  husband's. 
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FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  —  PLATE  NO.  27 


In  this  plate  v/e  see  the  result  of  the  earlier  trend  toward  more  fitted  gar- 
ments.   The  man's  cote-hardie  has  become  much  shorter,  and  fits  him  almost 
as  closely  as  his  own  skin.    It  is  very  simple  in  cut,  though  probably  padded 
here  and  there  to  give  the  desired  shape  to  the  figure.    The  hose  have  become 
longer  and  v;©re  sometimes,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  knitted  — 
this  made  them  fit  much  more  neatly  than  did  the  seaming. 

Hose  often  had  no  feet,  but  fastened  under  the  instep  v/ith  a  strap.  Some- 
times they  had  feat  with  reinforced  soles  and  could  be  worn  without  shoes. 
The  toe  of  the  shoe  has  become  longer  and  more  pointed.    He  wears  his  hair 
longer  than  previously,  and  since  not  everyone  is  born  with  curly  hair,  and 
all  the  pictures  from  illuminated  manuscripts  and  tapestries  of  the  four- 
teenth century  show  all  the  men  with  curly  hair,  v/e  suppose  that  many  arti- 
ficially curled  their  long  hair.    This  man  v/ears  a  good  exam.ple  of  a  popu- 
lar style  of  colored  garment,  in  which  the  alternate  colors  were  divided 
by  a  line  dovm  the  middle.    Such  a  garment  v/as  called  "particolored"  or 
"pied."    Perhaps  in  all  uses  at  this  time,  "pied"  ensembles  had  a  heraldic 
significance,  which  means  that  certain  color  combinations  and  symbols  shov/ed 
the  wearer's  rank,  family,  origin,  etc.    Eventually,  the  pied  ensemble  re- 
mained only  in  servants'  livery  (the  jester,  for  example  was  a  family  retain- 
er).   The  Pied  Piper  wore  this  pied  ensemble. 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  jewelry  extensively.    Most  of  it  v/as  worn  merely  as 
decoration,  but  some  of  it  was  symbolic.    The  lowest  chain  on  this  gentlemen's 
neck  is  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  showing  that  he  is  a  knight  of  this 
order.    Both  he  and  the  lady  show  by  the  richness  of  their  dress  that  they 
are  of  the  noble  class.    The  gold  linked  gem-studded  belts  that  both  wear 
are  also  signs  of  their  high  estate.    Notice  the  girdle  is  worn  down  on  the 
hips.    It  serves  no  useful  purpose,  unless  it  is  to  support  a  dagger^  but  all 
noble  people  wore  it  and  it  is  as  typical  a  garment  of  the  century  as  the 
cote-hardie. 

This  lady  has  concealed  her  rolls  of  hair  —  very  likely  worn  as  the  woman  in 
Plate  No.  26  wears  hers  —  in  v/hat  is  called  a  "reticulated  headdress."  On 
the  plate  one  side  of  this  headdress  can  be  very  clearly  seen.    In  form  it  is 
like  a  half  cylinder.    It  is  made  of  metal  and  studded  with  jewels.    The  por- 
tion of  her  head  not  hidden  by  these  cage-like  arrangements  is  covered  by  a 
thin  veil  sometimes  longer  than  the  shoulder. 

This  lady  wears  the  more  tightly  fitted  cote-hardie  v;ith  an  all-over  design 
of  a  conventionalized  castle.    This  design  was  probably  taken  from  her  family 
coat  of  arms.     Over  her  cote-hardie  she  wears  a  sleeveless  elaborately  fur- 
trimmed  super-cot e-har die.    This  garment  could  scarcely  have  been  v/orn  for 
warmth  as  the  armholes  meet  in  the  center  with  only  the  band  of  ermine,  a 
very  popularly  used  fur,  showing  at  the  top.    The  very  full  extremely  long 
shirt  of  the  super-cote-hardie  is  quartered,  that  is  the  front  panel  is 
divided  in  half,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  making  four  sections.  The 
back  is  probably  treated  in  the  same  manner.    Sometimes  these  four  sections 
were  pied  v/ith  color,  as  is  the  man's  cote-hardie.    In  this  case,  however, 
each  section  has  a  different  heraldic  design  en  it.    These  designs  had  dif- 
ferent significances  and  like  the  castle  design  on  her  cote-hardie ^  undoubt- 
edly came  from  the  design  on  her  family  coat  of  arms. 
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FOURTEENTH  CENTURY-OPIATE  MO.  28 

The  two  people  in  this  plate  lived  very  late  in  the  14th  Century  and  were 
probably  young  fashionables  v;ho  •■.vere  up  to  the  minute  in  their  styles. 

The  mn  wears  the  short  fitted  cote-hardie  with  itn  elaborate  all-over  design. 
The  motif  of  the  design  is  a  conventionalized  fleur-de-lis  in  a  diamond  pat- 
tern.   The  fleur-de-lis  and  the  pomegranate  were  very  popular  subjects  for 
brocade  patterns.    The  shoulaer  of  his  cote-hardie  has  a  small  scalloped  cap 
arrangement.    From  under  this  comes  a  full,  gj.thered,  hanging  sleeve,  made 
from  a  very  thin  soft  m;-iterial  with  a  dagged  seam  edge.    A  third  sleeve  prob- 
ably from  his  undertunic  shows  at  the  wrist.    The  cote-hardie  is  waisted  with 
a  gold  linked  belt,  in  which  he  carries  a  sheathed  dagger.    The;  small  roll 
with  the  gay  feather  which  this  man  w^ars  on  his  heid  is  often  seen  on  pictur^.s 
of  troubadours.    It  was  called  a  roundel.    His  wavy  hair,  which  reaches  to 
his  shoulder,  is  worn  with  bangs.    His  hose  are  varicolored,  the  one  has 
stripes  ^nd  the  other  is  plain.    This  is  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  pied  costume. 
His  shoes  are  probably  of  cloth  with  leather  soles. 

The  lady  hd-s  on  a  houppclande,  an  early  form  of  the  garment  which  w^s  so  gen- 
erally .vorn  in  the  next  century  (the  15th).    It  is  pleated,  full  skirted,  and 
very  long,  usually  with  a  train.    There  is  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
houppelande  accorapanyine  Plate  No.  28,    The  V  shaped  neckline  is  typical  of 
the  period.    It  is  usually  very  low.    Often,  as  is  shown  here,  it  is  filled 
in  with  an  undergarment  or  a  serai -transparent  bib  effect.    The  sleeves  are 
very  long  and  probably  are  drawn  completely  over  the  hands  in  cold  weather. 

The  headdress  is  very  similar  to  the  st^-le  of  the  next  century.     It  w^s 
called  by  the  French  name  "henin."    Since  the  head  was  a^lways  completely  cov- 
ered, the  women  shaved  all  their  hair  off.    Over  the  head  v;as  worn  a  thin 
chiffon  cap  which  often  hung  out  over  the  face.    The  actual  hat  v;as  a  long 
cone  shape,  amio  of  a  material  much  like  wh^^t  we  now  call  buckram  and  covered 
with  cloth.    The  part  that  fitted  on  the  head  was  always  trimiaed  v.'ith  a  large 
piece  of  Velvet  that  came  up  in  a  point  in  front  and  covered  tho  eid^s  and 
back  of  the  neck  with  Jv'hat  were  called  "falls."    The  small  circle  of  velvet 
sticking  out  on  the  iorvjhoa.d  was  used  to  pull  the  henin  forward  since  it  had 
a  tendency  to  slip  backward,    kt  the  peak  of  the  henin  is  Attj^ched  a  long 
floating  tr-.aasparcnt  vi^il. 
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The  costume  shown  hers  v/c^s   vorn  in  the  Idte  14th  or  early  iDth  century.  It 
was  an  exciting  perio^  when  kings  ./ere  fijhting  aniong  themselves,  and  ag^^inst 
the  nobility  and  the  church.    Times  v;ere  dangerous,  exciting  and  adventurous 
as  the  costume  exemplifies. 

The  man  is  v/earing  a  typical  ensemble  of  the  period,     i/hc^t  locks  like  a  blue 
dress  ie  an  outer  garment  called  a  houppelande.     It  fits  the  bod/  clobe  a- 
round  the  waist  a.na  then  falls  in  a  skirt,  usually  to  tiie  ^^rouud,  though  no-v 
and  then,  as  sho'vn  here,  to  only  slightly  below  the  knee.     Its  chc^racteristic 
features  o.r3  tiie  high  collar,  v/ide  sleeves  cjrid  the  series  of  ple^^tb,  front 
and  back  as  seen  on  the  plate,  reaching,  above  ccnd  below  :ds  girdle. 

His  hair  is  cut  in  tlie  manner  of  the  preceding  century  aaid  he  is    /euring  a 
beard  and  moustache .    Later  in  the  15th  century  men  were  clecxn-ihaven .  On 
his  need  he  is  ,vearing  a  chaperon — a  typical  headdress  of  tna  Ibtii  century. 
It  wa.s  developed  from  the  hood  by  putting  the  face-opening  on  tAe  necid, 
fastening  up  the  gorget  and  v/inding  the  whole  thing  around  with  the  liripipe. 
The  chaperon  shown  here  has  its  liripipe  untwisted,  thus  giving  a  somewhat 
clearer  idee,  of  what  happened.    Eventually  the  chaperon  was  se\/:i  together 
and  put  on  like  a  hut,  serving  the  K^^n  from  having  to  fust  around  v/ith  the 
hood  and  liripipe  every  timie  iie  wanted  to  we^r  ci  chaperon.     ihis  one  pictured, 
for  example,  is  very  probably  sewn.  ^ 

Although  the  liose  look  exactly  like  tnose  on  earlier  plates,  "ohey  a.re  some- 
what different.     By  the  15th  century,  hose  viere  made  in  one  piece  with  u  seat 
to  theffi,  like  modern  trousers.    Tiiey  were  no  longer  separated  lej^gings. 
Along  the  waistline  of  the  hose  is  a  series  of  holes  that  corresponaed  to  a 
similar  rov/  of  holes  along  the  bottom  of  an  urdergarment  (either  the  formxer 
cote-hardie  or  a  short  coat-like  garment  called  the  doublet.     Its  long, 
tight,  f ur-trir.ji.ed  sleeve  can  be  seen  on  the  man's  left  arm.)     The  hose  and 
the  upper  garm.ent  were  laced  together  by  v/hat  v/ere  called  "points" — sruall, 
m.etal-tipped  laces  much  like  our  m.odern  shoe  laces.    This  system  of  fasten- 
ing garments  together  with  "points"  lasted  for  the  eiisuing  two  hundred  years. 
It  was  especially  popular  for  fastening  sleeves  and  hose  to  body  garments. 
His  long  pointed  shoes  v/ere  knov/n  as  poulaines,  supposedly  because  they  cam^e 
from  Poland.     Such  a  shoe,  with  a  point  at  front  and  back  and  a  long  toe, 
was  corrjiion  at  this  time. 

The  woman,  like  the  man,  is  dressed  in  a  typical  headdress  and  gov;n  of  the 
15th  century,    ker  headdress,  because  of  its  shape,  is  called  the  "butter- 
fly."    It  it:  made  of  linen  draped  over  a  wire  franiework  and  covers  the  hair. 
Her  gov/n,  probably  of  velvet,  a  material  that  became  very  popular  during  the 
1400's,  is  the  woman's  version  of  the  houppelande.     Its  long  flc./ing  train, 
tiglit -fitting,  pleat^ed  bodice  and  large  V  opening  are  cora.:on  features.  The 
flat  fur  collar  reaching  almost  to  the  girdle  is  ra^de  of  ern.ine.  Grey 
squirrel  ;vas  also  considered  aristocratic.     liie  comi-onere  used  rabbit,  fox 
and  cheaper  furs.     The  v/ide,  volum.inous  sleeves  v/ere  popular  on  the  woman's 
houppelande.    V/hen  it  was  turned  back  over  the  arm.  a  highly  decorative  em- 
broidered lining  was  often  revealea.     liie  s.'ioes  the  woman  is  ./earing  resem- 
ble those  of  the  m£i.n,  but  have  slightly  sm.aller  points. 

Fabrics  and  decoration  at  t:':at  tim;e  -./ere  ricn  aixi  handsom.e.     Cutting  the 
edges  of  garments  m  square,  circular  or  leaf -like  triuimings  (uaj_,^in5  or 
foliating)  continued  from  the  previous  perioa.    Colors  and  j  e■..^3lry  -..'ere 
freely  used.     Tne  red,  green  and  blue  shown  here  v/ere  favored,  along  v/ith 
gold  triiiiming  or  embroidery.    The  pattern  on  the  man's  hiouppelc^nde  is  a 
typical  g,;ometric  all-over  design  of  th^e  period. 
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The  man  shown  on  this  plate  is  wearing  a  cote-hardie  that  has  adopted  its 
main  charaateristics  from  the  houppelande.    The  high  collar  and  the  peculiar 
sleeves  are,  it  will  be  recalled,  very  typical  of  the  longer  houppelande. 
The  sleeves  will  be  recognized  again  and  again  throughout  the  next  200  years 
as  the  "bag  sleeve."    They  are  cut  very  full  in  the  body  but  narrow  down  to 
an  almost  normal  wrist.    Down  the  center  of  each  sleeve  is  a  large  opening 
or  slash  through  which  the  arm  is  often  placed.    This  peculiar  type  of  sleeve 
occurs  on  many  types  of  garments  especially  on  outer  garments. 

Under  the  cote-hardie  this  man  is  v/earing  the  same  type  of  garment  the  man  on 
Plate  29  is  wearing  under  his  }iouppelande — that  is  a  doublet  or  gipon,  as  it 
v;as  called,  to  which  v/ere  laced  his  hose,  ; 

The  chaperon,  sewn  in  this  case  to  resemble  a  turban,  and  the  long  pointed 
shoes  complete  a  typical  ensemble  of  the  early  15th  Century. 

The  woman  is  v/earing  a  much  more  usual  style  of  houppelande.    Notice  how  it  is 
pleated  at  the  waist  and  how  it  trails  on  the  ground.    The  high  fur  lined 
collar  fits  closely  around  the  back  of  the  head  and  was  probably  stiffened 
v/ith  wire  or  v/halebone.    The  sleeves  on  her  houppelande  are  knov/n  as  angels' 
sleeves  because  of  their  shape,  which  resembled  -wings.    From  a  comparatively 
normal  armhole  they  widened  out  into  a  voluminousr  very  vjide  cuff.    If  she 
held  her  arms  out  sidev/ays  the  sleeves  would  look  like  two  large  right  tri- 
angles standing  on  their  apexes.    Note  that  the  edges  of  her  sleeves  have 
been  daggedr- 

Like  the  headdress  on  the  woman  on  Plate  29,  this  woman's  headdress  is  another 
common  style  of  the  period.    This  one  is  called  the  heart-shaped  or  horn  head- 
dress.   It  was  made  by  building  up  and  padding  the  hair  to  form  a  heart  shape 
with  its  widest  part  high  on  the  back  of  the  head.    This  shape  was  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  things — nets,  veils,  linen  kerchiefs,  roundels  and  some- 
times a  barbette.    The  woman  is  wearing  a  rather  simple  flat  heart-shaped 
headdress  trimmed  with  a  dagged  linen  scarf. 

Notice  the  patterns  shown  here.    They  are  large  ajad  cover  the  material  entire- 
ly.   The  man*s  is  probably  damasked  or  stamped  out  on  velvet.    The  woman's  is 
more  than  likely  embroidered.    Stylized  flowers,  running  vines,  lozenges  or 
geometric  patterns,  such  as  the  man  on  Plate  29  is  wearing,  were  common  pat- 
terns of  the  time.    In  addition  to  velvet,  which  v/as  very  popular,  wools, 
linens,  taffetas  and  even  silks  were  all  made  frequent  use  of. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #30 


The  Italians  of  this  time  wore  a  slightly  different  costume  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,     .•fliether  this  '.vas  so  because  of  the  climate  or  because  of  diiier- 
ences  in  temperament,  is  hard  to  say^  but  Italian  dress  during  the  Liaale^ges 
and  the  Renaissance  did  vary  slightly  from^  and  influenced  the  dress  of  other 
countries .  ' 

The  costume  v/orn  by  the  man  is  not  very  different  from  those  of  young  men  in 
other  cou.ntries;  it  is  in  cut  and  length  of  garments  that  it  difiers.  His 
hair  is  com.bed  in  a  long  "bob"  and  he  wears  a  variation  of  the  Phrygian  bon- 
net.   This  one  is  made  of  felt  and  later  developed  into  the  tall  sugar-loaf 
beaver.    He  is  seen  in  a  short  cote-hardie  to  which  his  hose  is  fastened  witn 
"points."    Notice  the  treatment  of  his  sleeves.    They  are  slashes  and  show 
the  white  shirt  underneath.    As  can  be  seen  on  his  left  arm,  this  white  under- 
shirt is  pulled  out  in  a  puff.    This  custom  of  slashes  and  puffs  spread  all 
over  Europe  during  the  next  costume  period. 

Over  his  cote-hardie  he  is  wearing  a  very  peculiar  type  of  houppelande.  It 
ir.ight  bo  called  a  super -tunic  with  certain  houppelande  characteristics,  i/hat- 
ever  its  name,  it  is  a  new  appearance  of  the  paenula  type  of  outergarment .  It 
is  a  rectangular  g^rm.ent  with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  head.    This  young 
man  has  his  girdled  in  front,  allowing  th 3  back  section  to  hang  like  a  cape. 
His  ensemble  is  completed  by  gauntlets.    The  bird  on  his  wrist  is  a  ialcon  — 
ii  bird  used  1  or  hunting  small  fowl.     Falconry  was  most  popular  during  tne 
Renaissance. 

The  woman's  ensemble  is  typical  Italian  Renaissance  and  can  be  seen  in  vL.rious 
paint mps  of  the  time.    During  the  15th  century  women  often  shaved  xhoir  lore- 
heads.     This  young  woman  of  Venice  has  shaved  her  hair  in  order  to  m.ove  tne 
hair-line  back  but  she  has  not  attempt  ad  to  conceal  her  hair.     It  is  worn 
straight  back  and  plaited  to  hang  down  th  j  back  in  a  wrapped  queue.    This  stylo 
indicates  that  she  is  unmarried.    She  is  wearing  a  fillet,  jewelry,  and  a  small 
cap.    The  low-necked  bodies  is  another  distinctive  Italian  feature.    Tne  sepa- 
rate skirt  and  bodice  are  other  characteristic  items  to  be  noted  here.  The 
sleeves  are  very  important  since  the  following  era  adopted  this  type  and  usea 
it.    They  are  of  different  material  from  the  rest  of  the  outfit  and  are  m.ade 
in  sections  that  fasten  at  the  shoulder  and  elbow  with  points— like  the  man's 
hose  and  cote-hardie.    They  are  slashed  to  allow  a  white  chemdse  or  unaer- 
bodice  to  be  puffed  out  at  the  openings. 

Notice  the  fine  materials,  colors,  and  patterns  in  these  rich,  gay  Italian 
ensemibles. 
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Should  a  present  day  dress  designer  in  Paris  entertain  a  revolutionary  idea 
concerning  a  gown,  he  could  have  the  garment  completed  within  a  week.  Pic- 
tures would  be  shown  in  nev;spapers--in  America  as  •..'ell  as  in  other  countries. 
Soon  there  would  be  copies  of  the  dress  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  great  cities.     Before  long  there  ..-ould  be  inexpensive  reproductions 
sold  in  "chain  stores"  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century,  things  did  not  move  so  quickly.    There  v^ere  no 
newspapers  or  fast  ships  to  carry  news,  either  of  politics  or  fashions,  as 
quickly  as  is  done  today.    So,  a  style  be ^an  in  one  country  and  spread  very 
slowly  from  nation  to  nation,  each  country  changing  and  modifying  the  fashion 
to  some  extent.    Another  factor  v.'hich  slowed  down  the  acceptance  of  new 
fashion  was  that  of  expense.    The  nobles  had  more  or  less  expensive  vyardrobes, 
but  the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  few  changes  of  dress.     Clothes  were 
handed  down  not  only  from  elder  sister  to  younger  but  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  the  peasant  or  farmer  types.    They  made  their 
garments  themselves.    They  greis  the  wool,  carded,  spun,  and  .vove  it  in  their 
own  homes.    The  materials  were  rough  and  crude,  but  strong  and  lasting^  there- 
fore, a  suit  of  clothes  might  be  worn  by  one  man  for  many  years,  and  then 
given  to  his  son,  who  might  in  turn  pass  the  garment  on  to  his  son.  Fashions 
changed  slowly  and  tended  to  be  mixed.    That  is,  a  nobleman  might  be  rearing 
an  up-to-the-minute  model  of  the  dress  known  as  Henry  VIII,  a  middle  class 
merchant  going  about  dressed  in  the  fasiiioti  of  the  late  15th  Century,  while 
the  peasant  farmer  m.ight  be  wearing  the  early  15th  or  late  14tn  Century 
clothes. 

Due  to  the  type  of  u'ork  done  by  the  peasants,  their  clothes  were  simplified 
versions  of  the  elaborate  styles  worn.    For  example  the  peasant  woman  shown 
here  has  covered  her  head  as  modestly  as  did  tlie  noble  ladies,  but  far  more 
simply,  with  a  plain  white  scarf  arrangem.ent .    Her  long  grey  sleeveless  over- 
dress is  tucked  into  ner  waistband  so  t.iat  she  can  -.^ork  more  easily.  The 
colors  chosen  are  typical  of  those  generally  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 

The  man  is  dressed  simply — more  for  a  useful  than  a  decorative  life.  His 
rough  cape,  felt  hat,  and  coif  (worn  for  warmth)  are  unchanged  in  style  from 
the  Middle  Ages.    T'.ie  tan  homespun  sleeved  garment  is  not  much  different 
than  the  tunic  shown  in  Plate  23.    The  sleeveless  green  overtunic  probably 
would  be  called  a  jerKin.     il^atever  its  name,  its  simple  construction  (per- 
haps of  soft  felt)  can  easily  be  seen.    He  has  neavy  woolen  over-hose  over 
his  regular  hose  and  rough  serviceable  shoes  made  of  green  felt .    The  large 
heavy  pouch  was  a  common  accessory  for  the  lower  classes  and  the  one  shown 
here  might  well  be  a  relic  of  an  earlier  era. 
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Here  is  a  middle  class  couple  wearing  siniple  forms  of  the  typical  garment  of 
the  Hunry  YIII  period.     The  costumes  of  this  period  vjere  over-decorated,  but 
since  the  middle  class  wore  a  more  sivuple  style,   it  is  easier  to  study  this 
class  as  an  example. 

The  man  has  a  pleated  white  shirt,  probatly  of  fine  linen,  showing  at  the  neck 
and  wrists.    Over  the  shirt  he  is  v^earing  a  rose  colored  garment  called  a 
stomacher.     Tliis,  usually  among  the  higher  classes,  was  of  satin.    Here  it 
seems  to  be  some  less  expensive  material.    This  garment  may  have  had  sleeves 
or  the  matching  sleeves  may  have  been  sewn  into  the  outer  coat.     The  high 
cost  of  velvets  and  the  better  materials  often  forced  people  to  use  the  showy 
materials  only  v^here  they  were  seen,  and  to  piece  the  garment  together  under- 
neath with  plain  homespun  materials.     Over  the  stomacher  is  worn  the  doublet. 
The  opening  in  the  doublet  is  wide,  showing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
stomacher.    The  low  neck  of  both  stomacher  and  doublet  were  typical  at  that 
time  of  southern  countries  and  the  Netherlands,     In  England  they  were  less 
revealing. 

The  doublet  is  a  sleeveless  garment,  close-fitting  to  the  waist.     It  has  a 
very  full  pleated  skirt,  usually  reaching  to  just  above  the  knee.  Sometimes 
the  skirt  to  the  doublet  was  separate  from  the  actual  garment  and  was  callecL 
a  "base,"  but  usually  it  was  attached,    The  coat  this  man  is  wearing  gives 
the  broad  shouldered  squat  effect  that  was  so  popular.     The  shoulders  of  the 
coat  were  cut  wide  and  often  accentuated  by  huge  puffed  sleeves  or,  as  in 
this  case,  a  wide  fur  collar.     (Fu.r  was  much  used  as  trimming  by  both  men 
and  women.)     Tlie  coat  could  be  either  short  or  long.    The  short  coat  was 
probably  more  generally  worn;  the  long  coat  was  worn  mostly  by  the  older  men. 
The  coat  has  extra  hanging  sleeves  of  brocaded  material,  reminiscent  of  the 
tippet  of  the  14-th  Century. 

Men  vjore  their  hair  much  shorter  and  were  usually  bearded.     The  hat  this  man 
wears  has  a  wide  platter-like  brim    divided  in  sections^and  could  have  been 
worn  turned  up  as  in  the  picture,  or  down.     Usually  it  was  made  of  felt. 

The  lady  is  V7earing  a  simple-cut  heavy  velvet  dress.     It  fits  closely  to  thp 
waist,  then  drops  in  a  very  full,  many-pleated  skirt.    Her  sliirt  shows  at  the 
square  neck  opening  and  in  the  long  gathered  sleeves.     The  frill  at  the  collar 
of  her  shirt  is  a  forerunner  of  the  ruff  which  became  characteristic  of  the 
next  period,  the  Elizabethan  era.     The  loose  sleeve  v/hich  is  caught  together 
only  occasionally  and  left  to  hang  long  and  open  to  displc,y  her  fine  linen 
shirt  sleeve  adds  a  graceful  touch  to  her  costume.    Her  head  is  covered  with 
a  starched  linen  piece  and  a  black  veil  arrangeffiont . 

The  man's  shoes  are  another  typical  touch  to  the  Henry  VIII  outfit.    Made  of 
soft  material,  tiiey  were  extremely  wide-toed.    They  v/ere  usually  slashed 
across  the  front,  as  shovm  here,  to  display  either  a  colored  lining  or  the 
hose.     They  v^ere  called  "duck-bills"  because  of  their  shape. 
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KiilTRY  VIII  —  Zi^-iiP^-^ 


TToro  -ro  pcoplG  of  much  higlior  class  than  the  tv;o  previous  sots  of  Kenry  YIII 
subJo;^s.'  ?£ir  sarmonts  arc  richor  in  color,  more  elaborate  m  aos.gn;  and 
they  v;ear  many  more  j  owe  Is. 

The  man  wears  a  felt  berot  decorated  v;ith  a  curled  ostricn  tip.    Kis  fine 
ine  man  uo  ab  _  ^^.^^  rather  unusual 

■^s^aid  n^^  :  1  r  ifli^  ^l^roid^^ed  stomacher.    Kis  coat  has  the  .ide  collar 
a^d  also  ^he-^extremely  l.rge  puffed  sleeves.    Kis  ^-e  are  b.tter  frttrng  than 
those  of  the  previous  era.     They  v/ere  made  m  one  until  a.out  1510,  .ftei  w  iich^^ 
time  the  legs  v/ere  covered  by  tv/o  garr.ients-an  upper  and  lov.er  nos.  or  .to^.o. 
The  upper  hose  T/ere  like  small  tight  breeches-they  became  the  trousers  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  though  they  retained  the  n.^.o  "hose."     The  snoes  for  the  men 
of Ihis  SeSiod  .er;  ro-anded  at  the  toe,  generally  slashed  to  snov;  a  gay  colored 
Uning.    Their  shape  gave  rise  to  the  name  by  ahich  they  were  generally  hno.n 
"duck  billed"  shoos.     Slashing  was  a  popular  means  of  decoration.  ^J^^^ 
slasbes  were  real  holes  which  let  the  under-garment  show  througn.     L..te.  the 
material,  which  was  supposed  to  be  showing  through  from  underneath,  was  eitner 
s^wn  to  ^he  edges  of  the  slash  or  on  top.     In  any  case  the  effect  was  tne  same 
Even  this  man's  gloves  are  slashed.    His  doublet  is  belted  and  a  small  dagger  is 
slung  from  the  belt. 

The  woman  is  wearing  an  outfit  ch:.racterist ic  of  England  at  that  time. 
Ker  full  skirt  is  mad.  of  rich  heavy  velvet.     Tliis  skirt  is  parxed  m  tn.  front 
to  srow  an  elaborately  brocaded  underskirt,  probably  made  of  neavy  silk,  snot 
with  gold  threads.    Her  Dodice  is  close-fitting,  stiffened  with  bone  stays  and 
disulSys  the  fashionable  arched  neckline  which  is  a  development  of  tne  square 
cut' neckline.    Her  sleeves  are  interesting  and  typical  of  most  sleeves  worn  at 
the  time.    She  really  wears  tiiree  sets  of  sleeves:     the  first,   tight  fitting  and 
■olain  -nd  -eaching  about  six  inches  down  from  her  shoulder;  the  second,  an  enor- 
;x)uslv"'"large  full  cuff  draped  back  to  hang  from  the  end  of  the  first  sleeve  to 
a  uoint  well  over  the  elbow.     In  this  "^late  the  hanging  sleeve  is  made  oi  he=.vy 
silk  with  gold  threads  woven  into  it,  to  form  a  diamond- shaped  pattern. 

Tbe  third  sleeve  is  of  the  same  brocaded  silk  as  the  underskirt  and  reaches  from 
the  elbow  to  the  ^Trist.  It  is  o-oen  along  one  side  and  has  been  closed  nere  and 
there  by  small  gold  brooches,  allowing  the  linen  shirt  to  snow  through  in  puffs* 
Her  necklace  Ioo'Ds  twice  around  her  throat  and  comes  tnrough  her  Dodice-iront  to 
end  in  a  jeweled  brooch  which  pins  to  her  bodice.  Around  her  waist  is  a  jeweled 
chain  ending  in  a  long  jeweled  pendant  which  hangs  down  in  front. 

Her  headdress  is  known  as  the  "kennel  headdress."    This  neiae  comes  from  the  stiff 
metal  shape  in  the  front,  around  which  the  rest  of  the  elaborate  affair  is 
draped.     The  back  is  black  velvet  and  often  hangs  down  in  the  back  instead  of 
being  pinned  up  as  this  lady  lias  hers. 
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HENRY  VIII--PUTE  MO.  35 


The  two  elderly  people  shown  here  are  wejiring  the  typical  "govm"  or  long 
codt  of  this  period,  a  garment  which  rentiined  a  st^indc^rd  outer-covering 
for  older  persons  throughout  the  ensuing  era. 

Underneath  the  man's  coat  can  be  seen  his  white  shirt  with  a  ^.old  em- 
broidered collar  j.nd  also  his  ^reen  stomacher.    The  embroidered  sleeves 
of  his  stomacher  show  as  his  right  arm  comes  through  the  first  opening  in 
his  coat.    The  sleeve  is  lined  vvith  cream  colored  material.    His  left  arm 
is  not  through  the  sleeve  openint^ — »vhich  c^n  oe  seen  as      slit  hie,her  up 
on  his  arm — but  through  the  opening  at  the  cuff  end.     Goats  with  sleeves 
like  these  which  could  be  ;;orn  either  v/ay  were  called  "annhole  cloaks." 
The  sleeve  fashion  on  these  coats  vvViS  copied  from  that  of  the  Ivliddle  l^.i^es. 
His  conservative,  very  slightly  duck-billed  slices  show  only  at  the  tips 
beneath  his  cloak. 

His  beard  has  been  cut  spade-shaped,  straight  across  at  tae  bottom.  This 
type  of  beard  '^vas  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Henr>  VIII  ensemble. 
The  hat  is  an  older  man's  type  of  the  one  carried  by  the  men  on  Plate  37. 
Its  crown  is  shaped  something  like  a  beret  and  its  brim  consists  of  separate 
flaps  that-  could  be  lowered  or  raised.    On  the  example  shown  here  tiie  flaps 
are  only  on  the  side  and  back  of  the  hat.     Sometimes  they  ran  all  around 
the  hat . 

The  woman  on  the  plate  wears  a  simplified  style  of  the  kennel  heaadress 
worn  by  the  noblewoman  in  Plate  34.     The  white  linen  unaercap  has  wide 
starched  ends  which  stand  out  like  small  sails  on  either  side  of  her  head. 
Over  this  starched  linen  cap  she  has  draped  a  large  piece  of  black  velvet, 
^sically  it  is  the  same  headdress  as  the  one  in  Plate  34. 

Her  bodice  top  is  rounded,  a  fashion  effected  by  elaerl^  women  and  remi- 
niscent of  the  previous  era.     The  coat  has  a  s;;ull  fcrui  of  the  usual  puffed 
sleeve,  and  is  full  and  floor  length.     It  is  fur-lined  with  the  same  fur 
as  is  on  the  collar, 

A  complete  collection  of  examples  of  costUiae  of  this  period  is  cont-iined  in 
the  paintings  of  Ghirlandajo,  Raphael,  Memling,  Holbein,  Carpaccio,  Durer, 
and  their  contemporaries.    Holbein,  bec.:iuse  of  the  extensive  portrait  ^allery 
he  left  behind,  is  probably  the  best  known  painter  of  the  time.    Hans  Holjein 
was  a  Dutchman  but  was  appointed  offi.cial  court  painter  to  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.    He  left  paintings  of  Henry  VIII,  five  of  Henr^^'s  v;ives,  of  Thomas  More, 
Erasmus,  and  others  of  the  court  nobility. 

This  Wu.3  a  period  of  rich,  heavy  color  li^^htened  by  paler  colors  used  in  trim- 
ming.   The  nobility  used  rich,  heav^'  silks,  satins,  tafxetas,  metAllic  cloths 
and,  most  especially,  velvets.    Heavy  velvets  ..ere  the  most  characteristic 
materials  of  the  period;  they  were  brocaded,  shirr'ed,  cut,  or  pl^in.  \,7oolens, 
linens,  and  cottons  .;ere  also  used. 
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The  period  throughout  rhich  the  Henry  VIII  type  of  costuoie  actually  prevailed 
was  from  about  1490  to  1550.    Henry  VIII  reigned  for  thirty-six  of  those  years 
and  was  kin.^r  v/hile  the  development  of  this  t^-pe  of  costu^ie  was  at  its  height. 
He  led  such  a  colorful  public  life  that  calling  the  period  by  his  name  serves 
to  bring  a  vivid  picture  to  mind. 

Henry  was  short,  broad-shouldered  and  fat  and  the  aostu;ne  of  the  day  accentuated 
this.    The  style  known  as  Henry  Vlll  costujie  with  its  short,  broad  coat  tended 
to  shorten  the  appearance  of  the  figure.     The  large,  triangular  fur  collar  and 
the  puffed  and  stuffed  sleeves  gave  an  extremely  broad-shouldered  effect.  The 
.:iany  layers  of  clothing  and  the  general  line  of  the  ensemble  produced'  the  thick, 
fat  appearance. 

This  picture  has  been  dra-wn  from  s  contemporary  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  He 
wears  the  brilliant  and  broadly  contrasting  colors  v;hich  Henry  preferred.  His 
short  coat  is  of  bright  yellow-orange  velvet,  lined  in  dark  red  satin,  and 
collared  in  sable.    His  stomecher  is  g?*ay  setin  with  black  traid  t ppliqued  in 
designs  to  decorate  it.    White  satin  shows  through  the  small  slashes,  and  meny 
jewels  have  been  sewn  on  to  furthe.r  embellish  the  garment.    His  white  shirt 
has  a  high  gold  thread  collar.    His  doublet  is  of  beautifully  brocaded  dark  red 
velvet,  embroidered  at  the  hemline  in  gold  thread.     The  slsevet  of  his 
stomacher  show      continuation  of  the  white  satin  slashes  atid  jewel  treatment. 

The  King's  hose  are  white.    He  personally  affected  the  style  of  ?;ef-ring  white 
hose.     They  ere  gartered  below  the  knees  by  si'-.ple  bands.     Often  +he  garters 
were  elaborate  with  bows  of  ribbon  and  jewels  edded.    The  shoes  '.re  early  ones; 
they  nava  the  pointed,  slightly  turned-up  t-jes  of  the  medieval  shoes,  but  are 
broader  et  the  front  and  hcve  slasnes  like  the  leter  duck-billed  shoes. 

This  was  an  e}.tremely  be  jeweled  period.    Meny  rings  were  worn;  sometimes  -"s  manj^ 
es  three  on  e  finger.     There  were  some  rings  celled  "second- joint  rings."    As  a 
rule  'the  setting  wfs  massive  end  the  jewel  enormous.     The  best  of  tsste  in  jewel 
dispir-y  in  those  d-^ys  migiit  be  considered  the  height  of  vulgrrity  to-day. 
Heevily  jewelyd  ch-'vins  such  as  Henry  is  wearing  were  comnon  end  generelly  were 
.Tiuch  nore  orn'.-te  then  this  one. 

The  King's  hot  hrs  a  smell  beret-like  cj'own  end  a  stiff  turned-up  brim  ornament- 
ed T.ith  ribbons,  jewels,  f-md  s  curling  ostrich  plame.     Tlie  smsll  stool  on  which 
Henry  has  his  foot  is  cn  example  of  Tudor  furniture.     The  hooded  bird  on  his 
v.rist  is  a  fclcon.     The  sport  of  hunting  with  these  birds  Wf  s  still  '^s  highly 
in  favor  es  it  hed  been  in  tne  uiiddle  Ages. 
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In  this  period  the  Germans  went  to  extremes  in  their  dress.     From  head  to 
top  they  were  puffed,  slashed,  beribboned,  bejeweled,  and  befeathered. 

The  two  costumes  here  pictured  present  a  typical  example  of  the  Germanic 
over-elaborateness.    The  figure  on  the  left  is  an  upper  classman  in  ordi- 
nary day  dress.    Here  is  a  very  good  rear  view  of  the  Henry  VIII  short 
coat  — showing  how  it  swung  from  a  more  or  less  close  fitting  shoulder-length 
yoke.    The  frill  of  his  shirt  shows  above  his  coat,  which  is  uncollared- 
The  sleeves  are  puffed  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  are  ornamented  with 
braid  and  ribbon  bows.     Below  the  large  puffed  sleeve  of  the  coat  hangs  a 
formalized  bag  sleeve--this  was  probably  never  used  as  a  sleeve,  but  m.erely 
as  a  decoration.    The  sleeve  of  his  stomacher  shows  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist,  with  an  elaborate  applique  of  green  oraid  on  the  gray  sleeve.    He  has 
knee  length  breeches  called  "hose."    These  are  "paned"— a  form  of  decoration 
developed  from  slashing.    The  elongation  of  slashes  on  the  main  garment 
formed  strips  over  an  undergarment.    His  shoes  are  the  duck-bill  type.  His 
head  covering  is  a  sort  of  skullcap,  ana  in  his  hand  he  carries  a  beret 
which  is  slashed  to  correspond  .n-th  his  garment.    He  wears  around  his  neck 
the  jeweled  chains  so  generally  worn  by  men  of  rank.    Notice  that  they  are 
worn  over  the  coat. 

The  man  on  his  right  is  a  soldier— though  one  might  v/onder  how  he  managed  to 
be  a  very  active  one  in  such  a  fancy  garb.    He  wears  a  mustache  as  did  many 
soldiers.    His  hat  is  a  wide  stif f -brimj-ned  felt  trimp-ed  -vlth  a  jeweled  brooch 
and  a  long  curling  ostrich  feather.    His  hair  is  longer  than  v/as  customary. 
His  dress  seems  complicated  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  slashing,  but  funda- 
mentally it  consists  of  a  shirt,  a  stomacher,  a  doublet  with  no  skirt,  and 
hose  or  trousers.    The  skirt  is  plain  and  white,  tied  with  ribbon.  Tiie 
stomacher  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  doublet  and  has  diagonal  slashes  in 
it.    His  doublet  is  not  very  wide  and  is  liKev/ise  ornamented  with  diagonal 
slashes.    The  sleeves  have  been  paned  and  tied  around  the  arm  several  times, 
making  a  puffed  effect.    His  hose  are  striped,  and  are  further  ornamented  by 
long  strips  of  ribbon  sewn  in  puffs  regularly  down  the  leg.    His  stockings 
are  gaily  st.^iped,  his  shoes  are  the  regulation  duck-bills.     On  his  right 
leg  he  wears  a  leather  kneeguard  slashed  to  a  point  where  one  wonders  how 
effective  it  would  be  as  a  protection.    He  has  placed  ribbon  bows  wherever 
his  dress  seems  to  him  too  plain,  and  has  also  hung  a  dagger  and  an  orna- 
mental tassel  from  a  cord  around  his  waist. 
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This  Elizabethan  peasant  scene  presents  a  picture  of  simplicity.  Because 
of  economic  necessity  tne  lower  classes  retained  n.any  styles  of  the  pre- 
ceding ages.     We  see  them  hers  on  the  woman  who  certainly  does  not  present 
the  chc^racteristic  Elizabethan  appearance.    The  coif  seen  beneath  the  hat 
is  still  the  one  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Aces .     (See  Plate 
23.)    Her  dress,  worn  with  little  or  no  distension,  is  distinctly  Henry  VIII 
in  quality.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  collars  and  cuffs,  although 
the  apron  belongs  to  no  particular  period.    Her  hat  is  a  masculine  soft  felt; 
like  the  apron  itj  too,  io  characteristic  of  no  era. 

The  children  are  more  typical  of,  and  could  just  as  easily  belong  to,  the 
mdddle  class.  The  little  girl  wears  a  Tudor  he^.ddrsss  and  except  for  the 
wrist  cuff  and  shoulder  wings  is  dressed  exactly  like  the  woman. 

The  little  boy  has  the  usual  Elizabethan  porapadcur--with  tne  long  hair 
coiRbed  straight  back  off  the  forehead.    The  rest  of  his  costume  is  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  the  man  on  Plate  3S  except  for  the  modest  neck  ruff 
and  soft  felt  shoes.    The  doublet  with  the  shoulder  wings  and  shirt  tabs, 
worn  over  the  Venetian  slops,  was  probably  the  most  popular  masculine 
ensemble  of  the  entire  Elizabethan  era. 
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The  two  figures  pictured  here  ere  wearing  costumes  designed  from  contemporary 
Elizabethan  portraits.     The  ;'nan's  outfit  is  that  of  an  explorer  of  noble  rank. 
Tlie  woman  is  also  of  the  upper  classes.     In  this  garb  both  might  well  appear 
before  the  queen. 

The  nian  is  wearing  a  soft,  bonnet-like  hat  with  the  crown  gathered  onto  a 
narrow  brim.     The  band  is  of  leather  and  holds  a  small  ostrich  plame.  His 
beard,  hair,  and  mustache  show  the  tjrpical  cut  of  his  era.    His  doublet, 
'orobably  made  of  satin  (thoue-h  &  less  brilliant  material  vould  do  just  as 
well)j  is  cut  on  the  usual  lines.     Only  the  sleeves  are  visible  here.  Notice 
how  they  taper  from  a  wide  upper  arm  to  e  normal  wrist.     Over  his  doublet  he  is 
wearing  a  leather  jerkin.     It  is  a  garment  worn  over  the  doublet  for  protection. 
With  the  exception  of  being  sleeveless  it  is  cut  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as 
the  doublet,  i.e.f     it  is  padded  full  in  the  chest  and  tapers  down  to  a  narrow 
pointed  waist.     The  collar  comes  up  very  high  in  the~back,  holding  the  starched, 
emibroidered,  linen  collar  high  up  under  the  ears  and  close  under  the  jaw. 
Notice  the  small    linen  cuffs  to  match  at  the  wrist.     The  body  of  the  jerkin  has 
been  slashed,  and  the  arm  holes  ana  bottom  have  been  what  the  Elizabethans  called 
"wrought  in  pickendel."    This  means  that  the  edges  have  been  trimrjied  in  little 
tabs  or  scallops.    His  hose  are  in  two  sections  —  upper  and  lower.     Tlie  upper 
are  what  would  today  be  called  trousers.     The  onos  shown  here  were  known  as 
Venetian  slops.     Notice  how  their  edges  have  been  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  jerkin.     The  lower  hose  are  his  stockings.     The  shoes  are  of  soft  leather. 
They  are  trimmed  with  three  slashes  and  shoe  roses,  worn,  as  will  be  noticed, 
high  on  the  instep.    His  sword  is  attached  to  a  strap  hanging  from  a  girdle 
hidden  by  his  jerkin. 

The  woman  is  arrayed  in  a  rich  velvet  gown  worn  over  the  undergown  which  is 
revealed  at  the  chest,  lower  arms,  and  opening  in  the  skirt.     Vvliat  is  more 
than  likely  the  case  is  that  the  gaily  embroidered  sections  visible  at  the 
above  mentioned  points  were  actually  attached  to,  and  put  on,  with  the  over- 
gown.     Notice  that  the  lines  of  the  bodice  are  cut  very  much  like  those  of 
the  men's  doublet.    The  full  skirt  in  this  case  probably  was  held  out  by  a 
series  of  petticoats  rather  than  a  farthingale.    The  sleeves  are  puffed  and 
triinmed  with  fur.     The  neck  line  of  the  outergown  is  cut  low  and  square. 
Notice  that  the  collar  has  been  pleated  to  resem.ble  a  ruff,  revealing  a  great 
deal  of  the  fine  white  satin  lining.    i^Iote,  too,  the  small    linen  ruffs  at  her 
vrist. 

Tlie  hair,  jewelry,  and  man's  hat  are  all  typically  Elizabethan.    The  hair  is 
combed  straight  back  off  the  face.     The  hat  is  crowned  and  plume-decorated. 
It  was  very  popular  for  outdoor  ensembles.     The  gloves  and  pomander  (that  series 
of  pierced  metal  balls  hanging  frorri  a  chain  at  her  waist)  are  likewise  popular 
female  Elizabethan  accessories. 
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The  Elizabethan  era  is  probably  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  draruatic  and 
colorful  period  in  tne  history  of  western  dress.     It  was  a  novel,  intricate, 
and  dainty  period  that  had  the  good  fortune  to  produce  William  Shakespeare, 
who  is  responsible  for  its  being  the  most  familiar  period  in  costume. 

The  figures  in  the  plats  are  typical  and  splendid  examples  of  that  quality 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph.    The  distinction  ibet-f/een  ir.asculine  and 
feirdnine  garments  v/as  not  strongly  marked  by  a  difference  in  severity.  The 
men,  as  vie  can  see,  quite  rivaled  the  women  in  that  quality  which  we  today 
would  term  effeminacy.    Tlie  man  shov/n  here  -jjeurs  a  soft  gathered  bonnet  and 
plume.    His  mustache  and  beard  are  cut  in  such  mannor  as  to  emphasize  the 
drawn -to-a -point  ideal  of  the  period.    The  ruff  around  his  neck  is  of  rather 
less  than  average  proportion.     It  v/as  made  of  starched  linen,  crinkled  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  plate.    The  short  cape  was  almost  alv/ays  a  part  of 
the  gentlemian's  ensemble. 

The  doublet  has  built-in  sleeves.     It  buttons  down  the  front.    There  is  much 
about  the  looseness  of  the  fit  that  v/ould  seem  to  indicate  Italian  deriva- 
tion.   The  Spanish  ideal  was  somewhat  tighter  and  m^ore  pointed. 

The  puffy,  bombastic  hip  and  leg  coverings  are  termed  pumpkin  hose.  The 
decoration  on  the  stuffed  upper  portion  of  these  hose  is  what  is  called 
paning.    It  consisted  of  mxerely  S  Aang  on  strips  of  material  of  a  contrast- 
ing color  to  give  almost  the  same  effect  as  slashing.    The  fastenings  to  be 
seen  at  the  knee  are  cross  gartering.    They  were  a  simple,  practical,  and 
yet  ornamental  way  of  keeping  the  lower  hose  in  position,    A  single  sash  of 
ribbon  was  placed  below  the  kneecap,  crossed  behind  at  the  bend  of  the  leg, 
and  brought  up  again  over  the  patella,  to  be  tied  at  the  side. 

The  shoes  in  the  picture  are  probably  of  leather,  although  they  could  just 
as  well  be  of  velvet.    They  emiploy  the  rosette  decoration  so  popular  as  a 
shoe  ornament,  and  probably  indicate  that  these  models  v/ere  modestly  heoled. 

Tile  womian  is  almiost  the  same  as  the  figure  in  Plate  39.    Her  hair  treatment 
is  a  formi  of  pompadour.    The  strand  of  precious  stones,  with  earrings  to 
match,  is  typically  Elizabethcjji,    Of  more  than  passing  interest  is  the  wired 
lace  standing  band  sometim.es  known  as  a  whisk.    Paning  has  been  employed  on 
the  puff  shoulders.     Ribbon  looping  is  used  at  the  bicep  and  elbow  and  was 
to  become  a  very  popular  form  of  trimming  in  the  Charles  II  period.  The 
usual  linen  wrist  ruff  appears  at  the  cuffs.    Judging  from,  the  tilt  of  the 
wai'otline,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  farthingale,  as  v/ell  as  numerous 
petticoats,  was  worn  beneath  the  skirt.    The  usual  pcm;ander  hangs  dovm  in 
front  of  the  exposed  decorative  petticoat.    This  ornament  was  actually  a 
perfumie  dispenser.    When  one  consids-rs  the  quality  and  heaviness  of 
Elizabethan  clothes,  he  can  realize  the  value  of  its  service. 
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Pictured  here  is  a  typical  feminine  Elizabethan  ensemble  of  the  miiddle  cf 
the  era,  that  is,  sometime  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  century.  The 
v/oman  shown  here  might  very  v/ell  be  xhe  Queen  herself  except  for  a  scarcity 
of  jewelry  and  the  rather  high  neckline  of  the  bodice. 

Her  hair  has  been  simply  arranged  in  a  low  pompadour.     It  has  been  left  free 
from  ornament  except  for  the  Mary  Stuart  liat.    This  is  a  sm.all  head  covering, 
probably  made  of  buckraiL  covered  with  velvet,  and  was  usually  worn  by  m.atrons 
or  widows.     The  black  wing-like  extensions  shaving  above  each  shoulder  are  in 
all  probability  attached  to  the  cap.    The  earring  completes  the  headdress. 
Earrings  v;ere  very  corrimon  and  appeared  frequently  in  feminine  ensemihles. 

The  collar  shown  here  could  be  called  a  form  of  ruff,  though  by  studying  the 
picture  one  can  see  its  construction  is  somev/hat  different.    It  seemis  to  'He 
made  of  scalloped  linen,  cut  and  sewn  to  resemble  large  petals.    Tnere  are 
three  tiers  of  these  sev/n  to  a  neckband.    The  entire  affair  is  v/orn  exactly 
like  a  ruff,  that  is,  high  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  sloping  dov/n  in  front 
under  the  chin.    This  type  of  "band,"  as  the  Elizabethans  called  all  neck- 
v;ear,  was,  needless  to  say,  not  conuv.on. 

The  gov/n  is  miore  typical  than  her  collar.    The  bodice  is  long-waisted  and 
fits  in  the  characteristic  pointed,  tight  manner.    The  gold-and  jewel-en- 
crusted front  is  probably  an  integral  part  of  the  bodice,  though  it  may, 
and  could,  be  a  superimposed  sort  of  bib  or  vest.     Notice  the  ever  present 
pearls.     The  sleeves  are f ull  and  padded,  slightly  remdniscent  of  the  previ- 
ous period.    They  are  slashed  dov/n  the  outside  seam  and  fastened  at  inter- 
vals with  jeweled  brooches.    The  cuffs  are  of  starched  linen,  scalloped  to 
m^atch  the  collar. 

Under  her  long  volumdnous  skirt  and  petticoats,  she  wears  a  French  farthin- 
gale. This  was  a  trem.endous  hip-bolster  that  fastened  around  the  waist  and 
held  the  skirt  out  in  a  round,  hoop-like  distension. 

Her  dress  was  probably  m.ade  of  a  rich,  purple  velvet,  v/ith  slasiies  and 
bodice-front  of  tav/ny  satin.    V/hite  and  black  likev/ise  popular  in 

Elizabethan  ensembles  and  alv/ays  appeared  somewhere  in  tiie  color  scheme. 
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The  inan  and  woman  shown  here  are  wearing  typical  ensembles  of  the  illizabethan 
era.    The  man  is  somewhat  of  a  dandy  as  can  be  seen  from  his  large  cart-v/heel 
ruff,  the  elaborate  gold  embroidery,  and  ths  bishop's  or  leg-o-mutton  sleeve 
on  his  doublet.     Let  us  examine  his  outfit,  garment  by  garment.    Kis  doublet 
has  been  padded  so  that  it  curves  out  sleek  and  full  like  a  pigeon's  breast. 
Note  the  row  of  gold  buttons  down  the  front  and  the  crescent  slasnes  showing 
a  red  lining.    The  collar  of  the  doublet  fits  up  tightly  under  his  ears  and 
is  hidden  by  his  large  linen  ruff.    '<Vhere  the  sleeve  joins  the  doublet  is  a 
roll,  shaped  like  a  crescent,  and  the  sleeve  has  been  stiffened  and  perhaps 
padded  to  fit  the  vmy  it  does.    Notice  that  his  wrists  are  trimmed  with  a 
scft  ruffle,  probably  a  part  of  his  shirt  sleeve. 

His  hose  are  in  two  sections.     From  the  waist  to  mid-thigh  are  the  full, 
round  hose  adorned  v/ith  gold-emibroidered  velvet  "panes"  that  reveal  a  red 
underlining,    attached  to  these  are  what  the  Elizabethans  called  "canions." 
They  fit  the  leg  tightly  to  the  knee  and  are  sort  of  an  additional  short 
trouser.    His  legs  are  protected  by  high,  soft  leather  boots  and  he  is  car- 
rying in  his  right  hand  a  soft  bonnet,  typically  Elizabethan  with  its  gath- 
ered, high  crown,  jeweled  band,  and  ostrich  plume.    The  stiff,  rather  long 
(in  this  case)  cape  was  a  permanent  feature  of  an  Elizabethan  man's  outfit  — 
almost  like  a  suit-coat  today.    His  rather  long  hair  and  pointed  beard  also 
are  characteristic  of  the  times.    His  entire  costume,  very  probably,  is  of 
black  velvet  (even  his  hcit),  gold  braid,  and  embroidery.    Tiae  red  lining 
shown  might  be  satin  or  silk.     The  cape,  hose,  and  aoublet  are  inner-lined 
with  "fustian,"  a  heavy  buckram,  to  give  it  stiffness. 

The  most  characteristic  part  of  the  vi/oraan's  outfit  is  her  skirt.     She  is 
wearing  a  Spanish  farthingale — a  hooped  petticoat  held  out  by  a  series  of 
hoops  formdng  a  bell-shaped  frame  over  which  her  skirt  was  worn.  Notice 
its  elaborate  trimining  v/ith  braid,  bows  of  ribbons,  and  tiie  all-over  pat- 
tern.   Her  bodice  is  miade  exactly  like  the  man's,  though  it  may  be  buttoned 
up  the  backo    Her  ruff,  collar,  and  shoulder  puffs  imitate  her  husband's 
alm.ost  exactly.    Her  sleeves  are  a  holdover  of  the  angel-sleeve  of  an  earli- 
er day.     Split  from  shoulder  to  cuff  they  are  broached  at  the  v/rist  and  fall 
to  the  floor  revealing  the  green  sleeve  of  an  undergown.    Notice  how  her 
coiffure  approximates  the  man's.     She  has  combed  it  high  off  her  face  in  a 
pompadour  and  triram.ed  it  v/ith  a  plume  and  somie  jewels.    The  ostrich  feather 
fan  was  very  -copular  as  v/as  all  the  heavy  jev/elry,  rich  silks,  satins,  and 
velvets.    Notice  that  her  wrists  are  trinir;.ed  with  two    small  ruffs  imitating 
the  small  ruff  at  her  neck. 
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The  man  and  woman  shown  here  exhibit  a  certain  ease  and  laxity  in  their  cos- 
tume that  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  Elizabethan  ideal.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  woman's  outfit  is  very  late  in  the  period,  being 
really  a  transitional  ensem.ble  between  the  Elizabethan  and  Charles  1  modes. 
The  man  v/ears  loose  unpadded  garm.ents  which  likewise  seem  to  look  forward  to 
the  ensuing  era.  . 

The  man  is  wearing  a  rather  full,  pointed  beard  and  a  smooth  beaver  hat  which 
was  very  popular  at  that  time.    The  band  and  plume  are  ever  present.    He  is 
v/earxng  a  la  shionable,  by  no  means  rare,  triple  ruff,  made  exactly  like  the 
single  one,  only  in  triplicate,  and  worn  in  the  same  m^anner — high  up  under 
the  ears.    His  doublet  (froia  what  we  can  see  of  the  sleeves  and  lower  front 
part)  seems  to  fit  rather  casually  and  loosely.    Over  his  doublet  he  v;ears 
a  leather  belt  into  v/hich  he  has  tucked  his  gauntlets — cuffed  gloves — and 
from  which  nangs  his  sword.    Over  all  this  he  has  put  on  a  sleeveless  jerkin. 
It  buttons  all  the  way  down  the  front,  fits  loosely,  and  seems  rather  long, 
even  for  a  jerkin.    His  upper  stocks  are  a  form  of  Swiss  hose — full,  baggy, 
and  in  this  case  very  meagerly  paned,  revealing  a  great  expanse  of  the  under- 
material.    He  is  vi^earing  cross-garters  like  the  man  in  Plate  40  and  his 
shoes,  v/ith  the  exception  of  being  entirely  heelless,  are  like  tiicse  in 
Plate  39. 

Tlie  woman's  ensemible  shov/s  a  general  loosening  and,  as  can  be  seen,  a  ten- 
dency toward  the  soft  grace  of  the  Charles  I  costume.    Ker  hair  is  already 
being  v;orn  lov/er.    The  lace  collar,  though  still  v/orn  high  on  taa  neck,  is 
no  longer  starched,  and  falls  onto  her  shoulders.    Her  embroidered  bodice 
with  its  small  tabs  is  still  essentially  Elizabethani  but  her  skirt,  with 
its  inverted  V  opening,  is  not  worn  over  a  farthingale  as  v/as  formerly  the 
case.    It  still  stands  out  in  a  circle  about  her  feet,  due  to  the  stiff 
material  of  -f/hich  it  was  made  and  also  because  of  the  num.srous  petticoats 
worn  under  it . 

Over  her  bodice  she  v/ears  a  sleeved  outer  jacket  that  flares  slightly  from 
the  waist  and  has  the  characteristic  Elizabetnan  trimming  of  "wings"  at  tne 
shoulders.     It  is  trinTaed  with  em.broidery  and  braid,  and  over  it  she  has 
put  on  her  elaborate  heavy  gold  chain. 
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This  scene  portrays        elderly  Elizabethiin  t^entleman  of  rank  and  his  servant 
boy.    The  man  is  dressed  for  the  indoor  activity  of  the  scholar  or  st-itesu:cLn. 
The  cap  on  his  head,  in  this  c^ise  very  simple  and  black,  was  usually  nicely 
embroidered  and  vvas  a  favorite  headgear  for  iniorrnal  domestic  dress.  The 
important  garment  shovm  is  the  long  gown  or  robe,  vmich  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  sumptuous  raateriil  and  ornament,  and  was  a.  favorite  with  men  of 
noble  or  wealthy  merchant  station.    It  v;as  fastened  only  at  the  neck,  and 
permitted  to  fall  ungirdled  to  the  floor.     Generally  the  sleeves  of  the  long 
gown  v,/ere  open  only  dov/n  the  front. 

Beneath  the  man's  govm  the  front  anc".  sleeves  of  the  doublet  may  be  seen 
through  the  apertures  in  the  robe.    The  neck  and  wrist  ruffs  are  the  usual 
ones  of  crinkled  linen  and  are  not  attached  to  either  the  doublet  or  the 
robe.    Ke  is  vve^ring  what  appears  to  be  Venetian  slops  such  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  Plate  39.     The  shoes  are  of  leather  and  modestly  heeled. 

The  plainly  dressed  servant  boy  wears  a  tarn  that  was  a  very  popular  form  dur- 
ing the  Henry  VIII  period  (see  Plate  33),  and  was  very  couinon  with  the  lower 
class  Elizabethans.    His  coat  is  a  modified  robe  in  this  case,  because  of  the 
livery  badge  on  his  sleeve.    Notice  the  simple  collar  and  cuff  that  people  of 
moderate  circumstances  substituted  for  the  more  elegant  ruffs  and  bands.  Be- 
neath the  coat  he  probably  wears  a  simple  doublet  and  slops  not  unlike  the 
master's,  of  leather,  but  cut  lower  and  heeled  with  what  appears  to  be  only 
a  thickening  of  tne  soles. 
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Late  in  the  16th  century  the  Elizabethans »  v;ho  hdd  alvjays  padded  their  ^^r- 
raents  to  achieve  a  certain  sleek,  full  tj^ilored  look,  carried  this  prcictice 
to  such  an  extreme  that  the  result  would  very  often  oe  the  caterpillar- like 
individual  thd.t  we  have  here.     It  must  be  kept  in  rnind  ti'u.t  not  all  young 
men  went  about  dressed  in  what  must  be  considered  today  a  ridiculous  fashion. 
A  few  dandies  effected  the  latest  fashion  extremes.    This  gentleman,  judging 
from  his  earring,  shoe  roses,  and  elaborate  *'vi^iisk"  or  collar,  is  a  dandy. 

His  hair,  perhaps  dyed  the  lovely  golden  hue  shown  here,  has  been  curled  in- 
to careless  ringlets  (although  it  may  have  been  natural).    Notice  that  it  is 
not  much  longer  than  the  average  man's  hair  is  today.    He  is  wearing  a  jade 
pendant  in  only  one  ear,  and  about  his  neck  he  is  v/earing  that  fern  of  neck- 
wear that  the  Elizabethans  called  a  'Vhisk."    The  square  shaped  collier  pic- 
tured here  is  rather  unusual;  more  often  it  circled  the  back  of  the  head  and 
was  cut  straight  across  under  the  chin.    It  was  made  of  lace  heavily  starched, 
and  even  wired.    His  doublet  has  the  usual  high  collar  and  closed  down  the 
front  with  gold  buttons.    It  has  been  padded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  hangs 
down  over  the  v;aistline  in  a  pointed,  grotesque  hump.    The  shoulders  have 
been  trimmed  with  black  and  gold  braid,  the  sleeves  puffed  to  below  the  elbow, 
and  the  entire  garment  has  been  elaborately  slashed.    Note,  too,  the  series 
of  tabs  at  the  waist  line— rather  rare  on  a  peascod-oelly  doublet  (as  the  over- 
stuffed garment  was  called) .  • 

The  upper  stocks  are  unusual  both  in  shape  and  ornament.-^tion .    They,  too, 
like  the  doublet,  have  been  elaborately  puffed  and  padded  in  a  series  of  rolls 
much  like  the  sleeves  of  the  doublet.     Notice,  too,  they  have  been  slashed. 
A  fringed  garter  and  shoes  sporting  the  newly  introduced  red  heels,  as  well  as 
the  pearly  lacy  shoe  roses,  complete  this  startling  outfit  of  a  late  16th 
century  exquisite. 

The  vi'oman  shows  to  advantage  a  matron's  cap  made  of  fine,  starched  linen  in- 
tricately arranged  to  cover  the  hair  ana  ears.    A  simple  thin  ruff  trims  her 
doublet  at  neck  and  wrist.    Notice  the  pointed  waistline,  the  row  of  buttons, 
the  tapering  sleeve,  and  the  elaborate  "pinked"  design  on  this  little  doublet. 
"Pinking"  consisted  of  punching  designs  into  material  by  means  of  little  irons 
or  metal  dies.    Her  skirt  is  a  simple  triangular  shaped  garment  held  out  by 
a  number  of  petticoats. 

She  is  wearing  a  gowri--a  sort  of  robe  much  affected  by  older  people  at  that 
time.     In  its  pattern  it  differs  very  little  from,  th'-^t  worn  by  the  man  in 
Plate  44,    It  seems  to  have  been  cut  on  a  circular  pattern,  fastens  up  under 
the  ruff  in  front,  and  falls  unglxdled  -ijnd  unbuttoned  to  the  ground.  Instead 
of  sleeves,  the  robe  shown  here  has  been  treated  to  elaborate  shoulder  rolls, 
or  "wings,"  as  we  remember  they  vifere  called.    Notice  how  full  and  round  and 
padded  they  are.    Over  this  gown,  which  v^/^s  very  probably  of  velvet,  the  v/oman 
has  put  on  a  long  heavy  chain  of  gold  from  which  dangles  a  pearl  encrusted 
ornament , 
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The  ri-.an  and  woman  pictured  here  typify,  in  addition  tc  their  ^iiaracteristic 
costumes,  the  very  spirit  of  the  swash^ucklin- ,  romantic,  colorful  Eliza- 
bethan days.    The  woman,  frorr.  her  hair  ana  extremely  attractive  ricn  gov/n, 
rrdght  be  the  Queen  herself.     The  nan,  judging  from  his  rough,  comfortable 
costume,  might  well  be  one  of  the  many  pirate  captains  the  Queen  sent  to 
carry  the  flag  of  England  all  over  the  world. 

The  woman's  hair  has  been  arranged  in  the  most  cnaracteristic  Elizabethan 
manner.     Since  the  queen  nad  red  hair,  many  .vomen  dyed  their  own  that  color 
--and  light  ..air  was  a  sign  of  beauty.     Tne  hair  was  put  over  a  framework 
of  padding  to  give  it  a  high  triangular  appearance.     It  v/as  brushed  back 
like  a  pompadour  and  very  often  xriniE.ed  with  jewels. 

Her  dress  consists  of  two  sections— the  bodice  and  skirt.    The  former,  as 
shovv-n  here,  fits  tightly  to  the  waist  (it  was  probably  sxiffened  with 
stays)  and  nas  the  extremely  comjncn  Elizabethan  neckline,  cr  decolletage, 
as  it  is  called:     very  lew,  square,  and  worn  with  a  sm:all  ruff.  The 
sleeves  are  the  ccrar.on  leg-o-mutton  or  bishop's,  varying  litxle  from  those 
on  the  man  in  Plate  42.     These  have  been  slashed  and  brooched,  as  can  be 
seen  on  her  upper  left  arm.    Her  shoulders  have  been  trimmied  with  "wings"  — 
in  this  instance  resembling  epauletxes. 

The  skirt  is  worn  over  a  farthingale.    This  type  was  known  as  the  French 
fctrtningale  or  cart-wheel.     Its  comir.on  form  was  a  thick  bolster  worn  about 
the  hips  so  that  the  overskirt  stuck  out  at  the  hips.     The  one  shown  h ere 
is  much  more  elaborate  and  ,vas  probably  made  of  metal  or  wood.    Tne  pearls 
she  is  wearing  show  she  is  a  lady  of  fashion,  since  pearls  ^ere  considered 
quite  fashionable  by  the  Elizabetnans .    Notice  the  lovely  typical  16th  cen- 
tury allcver  pattern  of  her  dress,  which  miight  have  been  m:ade  of  stan:ped 
velvet,  damiask,  wool,  taffeta,  or  somie  other  heavy,  luxuriar*  material. 

The  man  is  .^earing  what  might  be  a  transitional  costum.e  between  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Charles  I  periods.     The  style  of  his  hair  and  tne  looseness  of 
his  garmients  substantiate  this  tlieory,  though  again  he  is  likely  to  be  an 
Italian,  one  of  a  people  who  never  did  quite  subscribe  to  similar  garments 
of  the  rest  of  the  continent,    ^all  th^t  one  can  see  of  his  doublet  is  the 
braided  sleeve  (very  popular  with  soldiers)  showing  on  the  arm.  that  reaches 
for  his  sword.    The  blue  garment  with  the  gold  stripe  might  be  a  sleeveless 
.jerkin,  or  else  a  doublet  with  a  different  colcred  sleeve  attached  at  the 
shoulder  under  the  wide  epaulette,  shown  here  sticking  cut  under  his  wide, 
starched  wnite  collar,  which  was  mere  com.m.on  fcr  the  lower  classes  and 
soldiers.    His  hose  are  what  v/ere  known  as  "Venetian  slops."    Unlike  the 
other  Elizabethan  hose  they  are  baggy  and  fasten  below  the  knee.  However, 
tney  too  m^ay  have  been  stuffed  with  rags  and  other  n.aterial  to  give  them, 
fullness.    His  shoes  are  a  type  of  short  boot  triiumed  with  rosettes. 
Notice  that  these  "shoe-roses"  are  placed  high  on  the  instep.     His  sleeved 
cape,  known  as  a  mandilion,  originated  in  Spain.     Its  sleeves   vere  seldom; 
used,  the  cape  being  worn  as  is  shown  here--with  the  left  arr.;  (almost  com.- 
pletely  wrapped  up.     The  geld  cloth  lining  helped  m^ake  this  cape  stiff  and 
courtly.     His  doublet  and  hose  are  probably  wool  and  tne  m^nailion  might 
well  be  of  satin. 
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The  young  mar>  seen  here  is  v/earing  an  ensemble  taken  from  a  portrait  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  Charles  I.     By  studying  his  costume,  one  can  see  the  essen- 
tial differences  that  have  taken  place  since  the  Elizabethan  era.     His  hair 
is  now  worn  in  w  at  might  be  called  a  "natural  bob."    His  collar  is    of  fine 
cambric  trLmmed  ^f^ith  lace,  and  t-e  cuffs  are  of  the  sar/ie  material.     There  is, 
however,  no  stiffness  to  them — starch  is  no  longer  used  to  achieve  that  for- 
mal, boardlike  stiffness  to  garments.     The  doublet  has  becom.e  quite  short, 
and  the  sleeve  has  become  alraost  normal  in  \7idth.    All  elaborate  patterns  and 
trimmings  have  disappeared  in  favor  of  simiple  decoration  lii:e  the  gold  braid 
trimm.ing  on  the  edges  of  the  doublet  vdiich,  you  will  notice,  buttons  about 
half  way  down  the  front  and  reveals  the  white  cambric  shirt. 

The  trousers  of  shiny  satin,  falling  loosely  in  simple  folds  to  the  kne^-,  and 
trimmed  only  with  gold  braid  on  the  outside  seam,  and  fringed  rosettes  at  the 
knee,  dufinitely  contribute  to  the  soft,  elegant  qui.lity  of  the  cnsomblo . 
Even  the  heavy  silk  stockings  arc  not  pulled  up  tightly,  but  arc  allo\;od  to 
slip  down  in  va-inklos .    The  shoes  are  rather  high  hoolod  \dth  a  long  vamp  and 
square  toes.     Notice  the  high  tongue  reaching  far  up  on  the  instop,  and  the 
gold  bows  that  are  used  to  fasten  it. 

The  hat  is  not  unlike  the  one  soon  in  Plato  43,  except  for  its  higher  crovm. 
It,  too,  is  made  of  beaver.     The  gloves  and  sword  arc  the  accessories  of  a 
gentleman  and  sire  always,   especially  the  gloves,  a  pc.rt  of  the  onsom.blo.  The 
rather  short  circular  cape,  fastened  in  thi.s  ct.oo  on  only  onu  shoulder,  was 
the  usual  outdoor  garment .     Probably  because  it  Ic-nt  itself  so  well  to  the 
soft  falling  grace  of  the  Charles  I  silhouette,  gontlonen  of  the  period  ft.- 
vorod  the  capo  t.nd  cloak  in  all  its  forms. 

For  v/omcn  the  cavalier  p  :riod  was  an  era  of  sartorial  relaxation.  Although 
the  basic  foi-m.s  of  the  Elizabethan  era  v/ere  retained,  the  o.nglos,  puffs, 
and  pinm;.cler;  were  ren'ovcd.     standing  bt'nds  lost  their  stiffness  and  fell 
into  soft  lac^;-  collars;  wrist  ruffs  bcc;;jne  simply  lace-tri;';ii.-;ed  cuffs.  The 
sharp,  tight  V  bodice  retained  a  semblance  of  its  pointed  quality,  but 
loosened  on  the  whole.     The  eccentrically  distended  skirts  discarded  t)ie 
farthingale  and  relied  on  more  stiff  petticoats  to  give  tlie  reduced  fullness 
to  the  silhouette. 

All  these  tendencies  are  to  be  seen  claarly  on  the  young  Ir.dy  in  the  plate. 
The  t'rndency  to  split  the  front  of  the  skirt  to  expose  a  colorful  petticoat 
was  r^^tained,  but  th.e  stomacher  effect  on  the  bodice  \7a3  an  innovation  bor- 
rowed from  He.'ry  VIII,  and  on^-  that  o.lsc  looked  to  the  future.     The  coiffure, 
too,  wat  in  a  state  of  pleasant  nataralno.r.s,  having  at  this  point  given  up 
the  built-up  qu',.lity,  and  permitting  the  hair  to  fall  from  a  center  part. 
This  Wc:.E  an  eaey  step  to  the  ensuing  practice  of  wiring  curls  to  fall  on 
either  side  cf  the  face. 
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Here  are  two  figures  virearing  typical  Charles  I  ensembles.     Notice  that  they 
are  simple  and  graceful.     The  man's  doublet  has  become  long  and  Icose-f itting. 
Notice  it  fastens  only  as  far  dovm  as  the  chest,  where  it  falls  open  leaving 
a  white  full  shirt,  seen  here  through  the  single  large  slashes  on  the  sleeves. 
The  waistline  of  the  doublet  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  ribbon-bows  which 
are  actually  the  "points'*  which  hold  up  the  trousers— that  is,  the  trousers 
are  laced  to  the  doublet  at  the  waistline.    The  trousers,  or  hose,  are  the  old 
"slops"  in  a  new  guise.    They  are  full,  unpadded,  and  often  slit  up  the  out- 
side seam  for  a  length  of  a  fev;  inches. 

His  boots  of  soft  leather  are  cut  high  to  reach  well  over  the  knee  when 
pulled  up.    Usually  they  were  worn  as  the  boot  on  his  left  leg  is  worn — folded 
dovm  in  a  cuff  revealing  the  lacy  tops  of  his  boot-hose,  a  protective  stock- 
ing worn  over  his  real  stockings.    The  orange  ribbon  is  a  form  of  ornamental 
garter. 

Notice  that  his  hair  is  cut  so  that  it  falls  gracefully  to  the  shoulder.  His 
beard  is  the  typical  Van  Dyke.    The  collar  and  cuffs  are  the  same  as  their 
Elizabethan  models  except  for  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  starched. 

Note,  too,  the  cuban  heels  on  the  boots,  and  the  walking-stick,  an  ever  presert 
accessory  at  that  time. 

This  lady  is  dressed  in  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  Charles  I  era.     The  en- 
tire ensemble  from  hair  to  hem  signifies  a  reaction  against  the  extremes  of 
the  preceding  Elizabethans,    The  headdress  of  this  English  lady  is  hie,her 
than  that  usually  seen,  but  the  front  fringe  or  ban,_s  and  the  curls  falling 
on  either  cheek  are  the  most  prevalent  details  of  Charles  I  hairdressing. 

The  round,  low  shoulder  neckline  came  into  favor  during  the  1630*  s  but  v;as 
not  usually  so  low  or  so  bare  as  the  example  in  the  plate.     Lace  and  linen 
v;ere  quite  ingeniously  used  during  the  period  for  falling  collars  and  cuffs 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  here.    The  sleeves  in  the  picture  .^re  as  short  as  they 
were  ever  seen.    The  most  usual  length  exposed  about  half  the  forearm. 

The  bodice,  by  the  time  the  thirties  were  reached,  had  shortened  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  one  in  the  plate.    The  point  in  front  'Jvas  retained  on  some 
models,  as  v/ere  the  tabs,  but  they  were  more  su^^^f^ested  than  actual.  The 
round  vi/aistline  has  superseded  all  others.     From  beneath  the  false  points  the 
skirt  fell  easily,  and  with  little  or  no  distension  other  than  that  afforded 
by  several  petticoats.     This  skirt  v>/as  voluininous ;  the  folds  -vere  deep  and 
copious.     It  .VJ.S  most  probably  of  velvet,  since  there  was  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  soft  luxurious  quality  of  this  material. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  ft 48 
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CHARLES  I- -PLATE  NO.  49 


A  rather  interesting  variation  of  the  typical.  Charles  I  outfit  as  seen  in 
Flate  47  is  worn  by  the  gentleman  pictured  hero.     His  doublet  is  essentially 
the  same,  some.vhat  longer  perhaps,  and  left  entirely  unbuttoned.     T/je  single 
slash  ruiinin;_^  alraost  the  eutire  lei^.  ti;  of  tne  sleeve  and  revealing  the  shirt 
sleeve  it  sih.ilc^r  to  "ohat  in  Flate  4d.     He  is  wearing  a  double  collar,  the 
mder  one  of  Ip^ce  and  the  over  one  of  linen.     .Vhat  appears  to  be  a  ri,ff  at 
his  y/rists  is  n.erely  his  shirt  sleeve  arranged  at  the  cuff  in  a  rt'ffle, 
olung  over  his  lefx  shoulder  is  a  baldrick — a  sort  of  sash   vliicin  ends  in  a 
loop  that  holds  the  scabbard  a. id  sword.     The  gold-tri;  .iiied  rib'^or.  th^t  hangs 
around  his  snoulders  is  an  ornaL.entai  saSh  of  seme  kind. 

Ihe  trousers  ne  is  wearing  became  popular  in  the  1630 's  and  v/ere  much  fa- 
vored by  military  i;.«n.     Tr.ey  are  cut  rather  full  in  t,.e  seat  ana  thig.jS  a;. a 
then  narrovi/  cit  tne   -nee.     T,;ey  reach  to  a  point  about  six  inches  belo.v  tiie 
knee,  where  they  are  fc^stened.     T..&  gold  braid  trii.-udng  on  t  ese  trcuserc 
gives  tnemi  an  aaaitional  military  touch. 

The  boots  ar--?  a  typiCcd  example  of  the  Cnt^rles  I  type.  Coi..ing  high  over 
the  knee,  tney  are  folded  down  ana  then  back  up  again  in  a  deep  cuff  shcv/ing 
the  lining; .  The  instep  is  slit  and  then  concealed  by  a  wide  flap.  Kis  nat 
is  an  extremely,  wide-brimimed  model  of  tne  "ccpotani."  It  is  trii:i..ed  rather 
extrixvagantly  with  plui.;es  that  concocxl  tne  rather  sn^llow  round  crown,  fas 
..air  and  beara  follow  ti'ie  dictates  of  the  era,  and  show  only  a  minor  varia- 
tion from  those  m  th^e  other  Cnarles  I  plates. 

ihe  wom.an  in  thit  plate  we^rs  a  ratr.er  Icte  example  of  the  dres?;-  of  the 
period.     She  dc.tes  roughly  in  the  mdd  40 '  s .     The  coiffi..re  is  unmistakable, 
liie  side  curls  are  already  thinning  and  standing  away  from  the  face,  as  they 
did  during  the  last  decade  of  the  period.     Tne  forehead  fringe  nas  been  o~ 
m-itted,  as  j/as  sometim.es  tne  case,  and  tt;e  nair  has  been  drawn  straight  back 
ax.d  rolled  into  a  knot  high  at  the  back  of  tne  head. 

The  neck  treatment  is  almost  the  same  as  that  in  Flate  48.     Tr.e  sleeves, 
however,  are  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  ensem:ble.     This  does  not  indic- 
ate that  tne  costume  is  necessarily  anachronistic,   for  the  earlier  full 
length  sleeve,  aiviaea  aS  this  one  is  into  two  puffs  at  t.;:e  elbow,  waS  re- 
vived from  time  to  time  after  the  general  run  of  sleeves  had  narrov/ed  and 
shortened,    .t.  slashed  effect  is  still  retained  in  the  short,  split  outer 
sleeve,     .^ll  semblance  of  the  pointed  waist  i:as  left  this  model,  and  thie 
bodice  tabs    :ave  become  a  smooth  basque. 

ckirts,  by  the  middle  of  the  cei.tury  (165C),   had  pretty  gei.erally  given  up 
tne  split-front  method  of  aisplaying  tne  rich  petticoats.     Tho^e  closed  all 
i^round,   such  as  the  one  ±n  Iwe  plate,  'were  novir  tne  doiiiiriant  style.     They  did 
not,  hov/ever,  give  up  tr.e  practice  of  displaying  the  underskirt.     It  was 
accomplisned  by  pinning  up  the  skirt  or  holding  it  ir;  the  r.and,  c.s  ti.a  lauy 
in  the  plate  is  doing.     Observe  tnat  all  distensions  have  disappeared  and 
that  the  silnouette  is  almost  as  cylinarical  as  t:-.at  of  tr.e  early  l^^OC's. 
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Plate  7f4t 


CHARLES  I— PUTE  NO.  50 


These  tv;o  dashing  young  soldiers  are  dressed  in  the  characteristic  trsLnsition- 
al  costame  between  that  of  the  Elizabethan  a^e  and  the  Charles  I  era.    It  is 
not  difficult  to  see,  by  comparing  these  men  vvith  those  in  Plates  47,  48,  and 
49,  wherein  the  difference  lies  between  the  typical  Charles  I  ensemble  and  the 
costume  shown  here.    It  will  be  noticed  that  as  yet  there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
stiffness,  a  certain  hard,  foinn^il  quality  to  the  garments  worn  by  these  men. 

The  man  on  the  left  is  wearing  his  hair  loose,  though  still  not  very  long. 
His  beard  and  raustaclie  are  the  usual  Van  Dyke  type.    His  collar  is  still  the 
Elizabethan  "whisk"  made  of  lace,  stiffly  stj.rched,  -.nd  worn  high  under  the 
ej.rs  and  chin.    Notice  that  the  cuffs  m^-tch  the  collar. 

Judging  from  the  length  of  his  outer  garment,  we  can  assume  that  it  is  a 
sleeved  jerkin.    The  skirts  are  rather  long  and  overlap  in  a  characteristic 
fashion.    The  padding  has  disappeared  and  ^he  waistline,  indicated  by  the  ^jide 
sash,  has  moved  up  to  a  more  normal  position.     Crossing  his  chest  from  the 
right  shoulder  is  his  baldrick  or  sword  belt.    The  sleeves  have  become  less 
exaggerated  than  they  were  in  the  previous  erjL,    In  addition  to  xhe  whisk,  the 
sole  reminiscence  of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  the  el-i.borate  trimming  seen 
here  in  the  body  and  border  of  the  jerkin. 

His  trousers,  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  long  skirt  of  the  jerkin  and  the 
high,  pulled-up  boots,  ure  probably  "slops."    Notice  that  the  boots  fit  loose-> 
ly,  that  the  spurs  are  worn  under  the  spur-leathers,  and  that  the  frilled 
edges  of  the  boot  hose  show  above  the  tops  of  the  boots.      Has  hat  is  a  soft 
wide-brimmed  felt,  gaily  decorated  with  a  flowing  plume. 

The  mun  to  the  right — the  one  wearing  the  capotani  hat-- combines ,  as  does  his 
fellow,  the  features  of  both  Elizabethan  and  Charles  I  costume  in  his  outfit. 
V/hen  starch  became  cheap  and  everyone  was  able  to  afford  it,  its  use  was  dis- 
continued, though  the  same  Elizabethan  "bands"  were  -worn.    This  man  is  weiring 
an  unstarched  horizontally  pleated  ruff.    Notice  how  it  f-*il&  avvay  from  the 
head  onto  the  shoulders.    His  beard  and  hair  are  of  the  new  era,  but  his  doub- 
let is  more  of  the  Elizabethan  type  than  is  his  Gompvjaion's  jerkin.    It  is 
cut  almost  on  the  same  lines--wide  shoulders  emphasized  by  ep-^ulette  "wings," 
a  narrow  w.iistline,  tabs  below  the  waistline,  leg-o-mutton  sleeves,  slashed 
body  and  3leeve3--..ll  like  the  Elizabethan.    The  difference  is,  however,  that 
artificial  padding  and  bombast  have  disappeared,  _.nd  the  general  ensemble 
tends  to  be  more  comfortj.ble  and  loose. 

His  trousers  are  nothing  but  "slops,"  still  rather  full,  indie  .vting  their  tran- 
sitional nature,  and  elaborately  trimmed  with  braiding,  a  sign  that  their 
wearer  is  probably  a  military  rran. 

His  boots  are  slightly  shorter  and  flare  from  the  ankle  to  a  wide  top  just  be- 
low the  knee.    His  hat,  with  the  exception  of  having  a  round  crown  instead  of 
a  flat  one,  is  exactly  like  his  fellow's  with  the  bx-im  turned  up  on  both  sides. 
Notice  that  it  is  alrea-dy  taking  the  shape  of  the  three-cornered  hat,  so  pop- 
ular in  the  next  century. 

The  svjord  is  held  on  by  a  baldrick,  that  wide  sash  crossing  his  breast.  The 
ribbon-bows  at  his  waistline  are  exactly  like  those  in  Plate  48,  and  serve  to 
keep  up  his  trousers,  which  are  laced  at  that  point  to  his  doublet. 


History  of  Costume 


Pl-..te  #50 


CMRLES  J"-?IATE  NO.  51 

These  two  young  men  might  have  just  stepped  out  of  a  Dvunas  novel — two  of  the 
three  musketeers,  if  you  like.    The  man  posing  so  dramatically  with  sword 
and  paper  is  dressed  very  simply,  and  yet  his  outfit  is  typical  of  the  melo- 
dramatic, romantic,  pretty  style  of  the  mid  17th  century.     His  hair  is  worn 
long,  falling  in  natural  ringlets  on  his  shoulders.    His  mustache  is  a  pen- 
cil-like line  of  hair  and  his  beard  the  characteristic  Van  Dyke.     The  dou- 
blet has  simple  lines  but  its  gay  color  makes  it  seem  more  elaborate  than  it 
is.     It  is  cut  like  a  long  loose  coat  with  comparatively  normal  sleeves,  and 
fastens  probably  no  further  down  than  the  rather  high  v/aistline.     The  collar 
and  cuffs  are  simple,  soft  linen  accessories,  perhaps  even  attached  to  an 
undershirt.    His  hose  are  loose  and  baggy,  somewhat  like  the  "slops"  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.     His  high  leather  boots  have  been  pulled  up  as  far  as  they 
will  go.    This  was  probably  for  protection  from  mud  or  rain,  since  they  were 
usually  v/om  folded  down  in  a  large  cuff.     The  brown  flaps  across  the  instep 
are  called  "spur-leathers,"  and  are  v/om  to  hide  the  split  up  the  instep  of 
the  boot  which  enabled  one  to  put  them  on  easily.     Tlie  poncho-like  garment 
with  a  cross  on  its  breast  is  probably  a  regimental  or  military  garment.  Its 
construction  is  simple  enough  to  see  and  its  purpose  is  probably  that  of  a 
jerkin,  that  is,  a  protecting  outer  garment.     It  might  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  overgarment  in  Plate  31. 

The  man  with  his  back  to  us  is  dressed  exactly  like  his  companion  except  for 
the  cape,  shoes,  and  hat.    His  hair  is  also  long,  his  collar  somewhat  larger 
and  made  of  lace,  and  his  doublet  has  v/ings  at  the  shoulder  of  a  style  that 
makes  one  think  of  the  Elizabethan  shoulder  "vdngs."    His  cape  is  a  semi- 
circular, collared  affair  that  is  v/orn  over  his  left  shoulder  and  under  his 
right  arm.     It  is  fastened  on  the  breast  with  a  cord  stt ached  to  the  cape  at 
the  collar.     The  chainlike  strip  visible  on  his  right  shoulder  is  an  arrange- 
ment holding  his  sword.     His  hat  is  a  large,  soft,  wide-brimmed  felt  known  as 
a  cavalier  hat  or  "capotani."    Its  crown  is  completely  covered  with  red  dyed 
plumes.    His  stockings  are  of  a  serviceable  brown  yarn  and  his  shoes  are  of 
soft  leather.    Notice  the  definite  heel  and  the  long,  slightly  rounded  toe. 
The  shoes  fasten  over  the  instep  with  ribbon  latchets. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #51 


CCMM0NvV3.-^LTH- -FLATS  NO.  52 


The  tv;o  figures  pictured  here  are  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  "Round- 
heads," a  naiTie  given  to  the  Puritans  who  opposed  Charles  I  and  his 
Cavaliers,  because  of  their  short-cropped  heads.    When  the  Puritans  over- 
threw the  King  and  established  a  comrr^onwealth ,  the  average  outfits  v/orn 
were  the  san;e  as  the  ones  shown  here.     Puritans  and  Conservatives  all  over 
Europe  wore  the  san'^e  type  of  clothes. 

By  comparing  the  nan  here  with  the  men  in  Plates  47  ■and  48,  the  essential 
differences  between  the  two  types  of  ensemble  cajn  be  easily  seen.    Tne  liat 
is  a  simple  felt  or  beaver  with  a  very  wide  brim.     The  hair  is  cut  close 
to  the  head.    The  soft  wide  collar  is  of  linen  and  the  cape  is  made  of 
simiple  homespun  or  wool.     Notice  its  red  lining-"the  Puritans  were  not 
quite  as  severe  as  some  v/ould  have  us  believe.    His  doublet  is  plain. 
Kotice  that  it  is  somewhat  longer  than  that  seen  in  Plate  47  or  48.  It 
buttons  soL.e-vnat  farther  down  and  has  narrower  sleeves  that  are  unslashed. 
The  trousers  cxre  the  ordinary  unpadded  "slops"  that  f<^sten  at  the  knee  with 
simple  string  bows.    The  hose  are  black,  though  they  were  often  of  other 
colors.    The  boots  are  not  so  guy  as  those  worn  by  the  Cavaliers.  Ti^e 
spur-lsati.ers  have  been  left  off  but  the  tops  have  been  turned  down  in  a 
cuff. 

The  costum.e  of  the  wom:an  is  not  oiily  typical  of  the  English  revolutionaries 
under  Cromiwell,  but  it  also  typifies  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  lower  class 
burghers  throughout  western  Europe.     It  is  merely  a  simple  Chcirles  I  style 
stripped  of  all  ornair.ent .    Color  v/as  not  entirely  omdtted  from  the  costume 
as  this  plate  shows. 

The  cap  she  wears  v/cxs  a  conj.-on  headdress  for  domestic  v;omen.     It  was  af- 
fected by  certain  groups  of  Amierican  settlers  in  New  England.     Iz  was  most 
often  n.ade  of  starched  linen,  although  cheaper  miaterial  could  also  have 
served  the  purpose. 

The  large  double  collar  is  a  single  piece  of  v/hite  linen  folded,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  pinned  at  the  neck  in  front.    Modest  starched  cuffs 
were  made  to  match.    The  bodice,  fastening  in  this   case  dovm  the  front, 
may  have  been  one  piece  with  the  outer  skirt,  which  has  been  pinched  up  at 
the  side  in  imitc.tion  of  the  dress  of  ladies  of  fashion.    The  apron  was  orna- 
m.ental  as  well  as  practical  a.ru  v;as  later  imitated  by  tne  upper  classes,  a 
red  underskirt  v/as  worn  as      aecorative  petticoat.     Ker  shoes  -re  the  square- 
toed  leather  type  of  the  period,  miuch  like  the  man's  in  Plate  4-7. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  /f52 


The  gentleman  shewn  here  is  an  upper  middle  class  person  dressed  fashionably 
but  not  exa--gsratedly .    Everything  he  wears  is  typically  Restoration  in  cut 
and  yet  his  outfit  is  simple  enough  to  show  the  transitional  aspects  between 
Charles  I  and  Charles  II  costumes. 

The  doublet  is  a  very  short  jacket  with  short  sleeves  and  no  collar.  The 
sleeve  shov/n  here  has  lost  the  slashing  which  would  date  it  no  earlier  than 
1665.     Sometimes  it  has  a  cuff,  but  in  this  case  only  the  right  sleeve  has 
been  slightly  xurned  back  to  reveal  the  red  lining.    The  doublet  has  been 
buttoned  only  as  far  down  as  the  breast  brA  is  open  ths  rest  of  the  way,  re- 
vealing the  fine  canibric  shirt.    Notice  hov/  full  in  the  body  the  shit  is, 
how  it  blouses  over  the  breeches,  and  the  characteristic  tying-in  of  the 
sleeves,  below  the  elbow  and  at  the  ivrist,  with  ribbons.    Tlie  graceful,  fluff - 
y  lace  ruffles  are  a  regular  finish  to  the  shirt  sleeve.    iAout  his  neck  this 
gentleman  of  Restoration  England  v/ears  an  early  exaniple  of  the  cravat.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  sort  of  bib  made  of  fine  lace  attached  to  a  neckband. 

His  breeches  are  a  very  peculiar  form  of  leg  covering  for  men.     In  construc- 
tion they  are  much  like  a  divided  skirt.    As  a  matter  of  fact t hey  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "petticoat  breeches,"  tliough  technically  they  were  knovm  as 
"rhingraves ."    They  v/ere  loose,  full,  and  fell  unfastened  to  the  knee.  Usu- 
ally they  were  loaded  down  with  ribbons  and  flounces  and  lace.    This  man  is 
of  very  conservative  taste  since  the  only  loops  of  ribbons  on  his  breeches 
are  along  the  top,  pulled  over  his  sach,  the  ends  of  v/hich  show  at  Ids  gar- 
tered knee.    These  rhingraves  disappeared  after  1670, 

In  keeping  with  the  soft,   falling  quality  of  the  ensemble  is  the  full  curled 
wig.    Wigs  cam.e  in  at  the  beginning  of  this  era  and  v/ere  worn  openly  as  w  igs . 
NoticG  :iow  the  mustache  and  beard  have  dv/indled  to  tiny  spots  of  hair.  Be- 
fore long  they  disappeared  entirely.    The  hat  shows  an  e&.rly  development  of 
the  three-cornered  hat.    It  is  the  "capotaiii"  trirmr.ed  with  a  plume  and  its 
brim  turned  up  on  the  sides. 

The  red  sash  crossing  his  breast  is  a  baldrick  or  sword  belt.    Kotice  how 
wide  it  is  arid  also  its  tasseled  fringe.    The  shoes  are  typical  of  the 
1660's.    The  high  tongue,  the  long  square  vamp  and  ribbon  latchets  are  as 
cheiracteristic  of  this  type  of  ensemble  as  the  walking-stick  and  loops  of 
ribbon  on  the  garter. 

The  woman's  costume  stamps  her,  because  of  its  comfor'tabie  simplicity,  as  Eng- 
lish and  t  ransitional  from  Charles  I.    The  treatment  of  the  hair  emphasizes 
the  ideal  of  naturalness  that  was  characteristic  of  coiffures  in  the  Charles 
II  period.     Natural  or  induced  sausage  curls,  decorated  with  a  stra.nd  of  pearls 
as  in  the  picture,  v/ere  very  corrumon  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  The 
low-cn-the-shoulder,  horizontal  effect.    The  bodice  thc^t  fastened  acwn  the 
front  was  in  most  cases  laced  with  ribbon,  or  else  decorated  with  bows  as  in 
the  picture.    The  not  too  tight  fitting  V  point  was  very  typical  and  showed 
the  trend  toward  the  tighter  V  points  that  were  already  prevalent.    The  sleeves 
are  a  little  unusual  in  that  they  are  not  split  to  expose  the  chemise  beneath. 
They  are,  however,  puffed  and  tied  in  the  usual  mianner.    The  triple  cascade  of 
lace  was  probably  attacned  to  the  chemise  sleeves  or  separately  attached.  The 
skirt  is  a  plain  undraped  variety  differing  slightly  from,  those  of  Charles  I 
in  that  it  was  a  little  fuller  than  the  average.    The  universal  petticoat  is 
shown  pooping  at  the  hem.    V/hen  a  fine  decorated  petticoat  v/as  v/orn,  the 
skirt  v/as  sometim.es  pinned  back  to  expose  it.    The  figure  holds  a  unique 
comibination  ostrich  fan  and  ndrror  in  her  left  hand. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  ^-53 


CHARLES  II-LOUIS  XI'^—FU-.TS  NO.  54 


This  dashing  young  man,  whose  costume  is  ^11  beribboned  i.nd  befiounced,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  comparison  to  the  figure  in  plate  53. 

His  hat  is  similar  to  the  one  in  plate  47 — flat-brimmed,  high-crovmed ,  and 
trimmed  with  both  a  plume  and  loops  of  ribbon.    He  is  not  wearing  a  wig  but 
has  arranged  his  long  hair  in  two  locks,  tied  with  t^'o  bows.    These  braids 
were  knovm  as  "lovelocks."    His  doublet  is  the  same  as  that  in  Plate  53  ex- 
cept for  the  rather  unusual  long  sleeves  turned  back  in  cuffs.    He  wears  a 
soft  linen  collar,  and  his  wrists  are  covered  with  the  lace  ruffles  that  trim 
his  shirt  sleeves.    Observe  the  frill  down  the  center  of  his  shirt.    This  is 
the  jabot,  a  lacy  ruffle  attached  to  the  shirt  front.    His  trousers  are  an 
example  of  the  petticoat  breeches,  gaily  trimmed  with  loops  of  ribbons. 

He  wears  stockings,  lace-trimmed  "boot-hose,"  and  boots.    '*/hat  appears  to  be 
the  lining  of  his  boots  is  really  the  turned  down  section  of  his  boot-hose,  an 
extra  pair  of  stockings  worn  to  protect  the  understocking  from  the  heavy  leath- 
er boot.    Observe  the  cape  slung  over  his  left  arm  and  the  ribbon-triiimied 
'jvalking- stick. 

The  costame  worn  by  the  Vi/oman  in  this  picture  is  like  that  worn  by  the  women 
of  the  previous  Charles  I  period. 

Short  bodice  sleeves,  decorated  with  lacy  chemise  sleeves,  were  most  common 
during  this  period.    In  this  plate,  there  is  an  example  of  full  length  chemise 
sleeves  worn  under  puffy  outer  ones  that  were  carried  over  from  the  modes  of 
Charles  I . 

The  waistline  and  skirt  treatment  were  worn  in  the  Charles  I  and  Charles  II 
periods.    The  two  periods  overlap  greatly  in  women's  costume.    The  practice  of 
hunching  up  the  outer  skirt  to  expose  the  colored  petticoat  as  shown  in  the 
plate  was  retained  as  late  as  1690  when  the  bustle  form  shown  in  Plate  64  sup- 
planted it. 

The  high  neck  collar  that  drops  low  on  the  shoulder  is  basically  very  much 
like  that  in  Plate  52.    It  fastened  in  the  front  in  much  the  same  manner. 

The  coiffure  still  retains  the  essentials  of  the  previous  period — the  center 
part,  the  doughnut-like  coif,  and  the  tresses  falling  down  either  side.  The 
little  purple  ribbon  visible  on  the  right  side  of  her  head  is  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  usual  ribbon  flares  that  appeared. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  jf54 


CHARL3S  II-LOL'IS  XIV--PLhTS  1^0.  55 

The  imposing-looking  aristocrat  seen  here  with  his  snuff  box  and  fan  is 
di-essed  in  the  height  of  the  ribbon-era  fashion  of  Louis  XIV's  reign.  By 
comparing  this  ensemble  with  those  seen  in  Places  53  and  54,  one  can  see  at 
cc  glance  just  what  has  happened  to  man's  dress. 

The  long,  elaborately  curled  wig  has  grown  in  size  and  falls  luxuriantly 
over  the  shoulders  front  and  back.    Around  his  neck  he  wears  a  lace-trimraed 
cravfcit  and  over  his  full,  white  blouse  he  v;ears  the  short  doublet,  resem- 
bling more  and  more  a  short  Ston  jacket.    Notice  the  short  slashed  sleeves, 
the  buttons  left  unfastened  down  the  front,  and  bunches  of  purple  ribbon 
loops  trimming  the  shoulders  and  sleeves.    His  ti'ousers  are  the  petticoat 
breeches  at  their  last  stage  of  development.    Triirarjed  v/ith  lace  flounces  and 
bunches  of  ribbon  loops,  they  look  like  an  actual  short  skirt.     The  lace 
flounce  on  the  bottom  of  the  breeches  Ccdls  to  mind  a  peculiar  accessory 
worn  during  this  era.    These  were  called  "port*-cannons , "  and  probably  were 
a  remnant  of  the  lace-trimrned  boot-hose.    They  were  wide  lace  flounces  tied 
about  the  leg  below  the  knee,  and  gave  much  the  same  effect  as  the  lace 
flounces  do  here. 

His  shoes  c-re  the  high-tongued ,  long,  square-vamped  variety  thtit  tie  v/ith 
ribbon  loops.  His  stockings  are  of  a  heavy  silk.  He  wears  the  baldrick, 
though  he  seem.s  to  have  taken  off  his  sword. 

The  feminine  ensem.ble  in  this  plate  is  mor-e  typically  Louis  XIV  than  either 
of  those  in  Plates  53  or  54.    The  hair  indicates  the  ideal  of  m tural  care- 
lessness that  was  striven  for  during  part  of  the  period.    Much  was  done  with 
sausage  curls,  which  v/ere  permitted  to  fall  on  the  neck  or  were  brought  a- 
round  to  the  side  as  in  the  picture. 

The  neckline  is  of  the  type  most  commonly  seen  during  the  period.  The 
peeping  top  of  the  chemise  was  usually  liberally  exposed  than  here,  iiovfever. 
Late  in  this  period  we  shall  see  that  the  m.asculine  coat  sleeve  was  to  in- 
fluence those  on  woman's  gowns,  but  the  ones  in  this  plate  are  still  defi- 
nitely feminine,  having  a  moderate  puffed  outer  sleeve  that  was  worn  over  a 
lacy  chemise  sleeve  reaching  to  m.id  forearm. 

The  very  long  and  sharp  V  v/aistline  to  be  seen  here  returned  to  fashion 
first  in  Francs  and  then  spread  to  England.    In  this  model,  the  front  point 
is  probably  duplicated  behind.    Notice  also  that  rather  tight  corsetting  has 
returned  again.    This  figure  is  drawn  in  at  the  waist  a^id  probably  is  using 
somiS  form  of  padding  on  the  hips.    This  return  cf  formialism  can  be  seen  easi- 
ly if  we  compa-re  the  figure  in  this  plats  with  the  comfortable,  loose-fitted 
earlier  example  in  Plate  53. 

The  skirt  in  this  case  is  very  siffiple,  being  undreip  ed  except  for  the  sashlike 
trim  that  is  matched  by  that  at  the  neckline.    This  trinming  is  obviously 
m,otivatsd  by  the  cont em.porary  tendency  of  hunching  up  an  outer  skirt. 

Just  peeping  beneath  the  skii-t  are  m.ilady's  shoos.    They  seldom  showed  during 
this  period,  but  something  should  be  said  about  them.    They  were  much  like 
the  miSn's,  with  square  vamps  and  somewhat  higher  heels  than  they  previously 
had  under  Charles  I. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #55 


CHARLES  II--LOUIS  XIV--FLAT5  ilO .  56 


The  two  country  people  appearing  here  shov/  the  sarr;e  cs.relessness  of  dress,  the 
same  loose,  comfortable  quality  that  the  other  peasant  plates  (32,  for  exam- 
ple) show.    The  man  is  dressed  in  garm.ents  soraswhs-t  different  from  the  usual 
ensemble  of  Charles  II.    His  hair  hangs  loose  to  his  shoulders.     It  is  not  a 
v/ig,  nor  is  it  curled  as  it  is  in  Plate  55.    His  hat  is  a  large  bei-etliks  bon- 
net.   The  cravat  is  a  simple  muslin  neckcloth j  and  the  shirt,  visible  here 
only  on  the  forearms,  is  cut  in  the  usual  full-bodied,  long,  baggy-sleeved 
style  of  the  period,  though  it  is  certainly  not  made  of  fine  cambric. 

His  doublet  is  the  long  variety,  worn  unbelted  and  reaching  slightly  below  the 
knees.    The  sleeves  come  just  to  the  elbow,  are  split  up  the  center  and  turned 
back  in  a  short  cuff.    His  trousers  are  to  all  appearances  a  form  of  the 
Elizabethan  slops.    His  stockings  are  heavy,  coarse,  and  probably  homemade. 
The  shoes  are  simple,  rough  affairs  made  of  leather,  as  is  the  pouch  v/hich  he 
has  slung  from  his  shoulder  on  a  baldrick.    Note  the  similarity  between  his 
doublet  and  the  early  coats  seen  in  Plates  59  and  60.    It  was  this  garment 
that  probably  developed  into  the  skirted  coat  of  the  18th  century. 

The  peasant  woman,  too,  exhioits  that  hybrid  quality  in  costume  that  we  have 
seen  is  common  to  the  lower  classes  everywhere.    Even  the  colorful  national- 
istic peasant  dress  of  comparatively  recent  times  reflects  the  cast-off  ideas, 
if  no  longer  the  cast-off  costume,  of  previous  styles. 

Over  her  head  the  woman  has  draped  a  shawl  that  basically  ov/es  allegiance  to 
the  coifs  to  be  seen  in  Plate  38.    She  has  secured  it  about  her  neck  v/ith  a 
string,  the  bow  of  which  can  be  seen  at  her  throat.    The  coatlike  garment  she 
wears  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  man's  doublet.    It  is  undoubtedly  de- 
signed as  a  utility  jacket,  and  is  not  unlike  the  Dutch  jacket  vvorn  by  the 
v/oman  in  Plate  58.    The  sleeve  length  is  about  average  for  the  period  but,  of 
course,  without  the  lacy  chemise  under  sleeves .     Underneath  her  jacket  is  a 
long,  sleeveless  or  short-sleeved  dress.    It  falls  tuniclike  to  the  feet  with 
no  decorative  treatment  or  distension  other  than  a  utility  petticoat  that  was 
for  the  most  part  unseen.    Usually  peasant  women  hunched  up  their  skirts  as 
in  Plate  61. 

The  dark  cross-laced  band  that  shov/s  just  above  the  waistline  is  the  basque 
girdle  so  com.monly  seen  on  peasant  costume.     It  was  in  reality  a  modified 
external  corset.     Tucked  in  beneath  it  is  the  white  apron. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  ^56 


CHARLES  II-LOUIS  XIV— PLATS  NO,  57 


The  costumes  worn  by  the  two  young  people  seen  here  are  extremely  early  ex- 
amples of  the  costume  of  Restoration  England.    Although  this  m.an  and  woman 
could  have  appeared  on  the  streets  of  London  in  the  1660' s,  they  would  not 
have  been  regarded  as  unfashionable  during  the  days  of  Cromwell's  rule. 

The  young  man  is  wearing  the  long  loose  hair  of  the  nev/  era.    Notice,  however , 
that  though  his  hair  is  beginning  to  appear  in  curls  on  his  shoulders,  it  is 
neither  as  voluminous  nor  as  artificial-looking  as  the  wig  seen  in  Plate  53. 
The  cravat  has  not  yet  been  adojjted  by  this  conservative  gentleman.    He  still 
wears  the  soft  linen  collar  of  the  Charles  I  era,  with  cuffs  to  match.  His 
doublet  still  has  the  long  sleeve,  slashed  to  reveal  the  shirt,  of  an  earlier 
day;  but  the  cut  of  the  body  of  the  garment  shows  more  fashionable  tendencies. 
Notice  that  it  fastens  to  the  v/aistline,  then  flares  into  skirts,  a  treatment 
typical  of  the  longer  Charles  II  doublet. 

The  trousers  are  much  like  those  in  Plate  54.    They  are,  however,  not  quite 
the  petticoat  breeches.    They,  too,  are  loose  and  unfastened  at  the  knee,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  achieved  the  wide  proportions  to  take  care  of  the  endless 
loops  of  ribbons  which  were  to  decorate  them.    His  stockings  are  of  heavy  silk, 
and  over  them  he  wears  a  pair  of  boot-hose.    Made  of  heavy  material  and  cut 
like  a  boot,  they  are  a  sort  of  combination  hose  and  boot  worn  to  protect  the 
more  fragile  understockings.    His  shoes  are  the  usual  high-tongi^ed,  ribbon- 
fastened,  black  leather  model  of  the  times. 

His  immense  hat  is  the  regular  "capotani"  decorated  ;;ith  a  plume.    When  he  puts 
it  on,  he  will  probably  turn  up  the  brim  as  the  man  in  Plate  53  has  done.  His 
doublet  and  trousers  are  trimmed  with  gold,  braid  and  fringe. 

The  young  lady,  like  the  young  man,  appears  in  an  ensemble  that,  though  def- 
initely Charles  II  in  certain  respects,  partakes  liberally  of  a  Charles  I 
quality.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  neck  and  sleeve  treatment  and  high 
waistline.    Later  models  tended  to  loosen  the  solid  tabs  shown  here  as  the 
waist  returned  to  a  lower,  more  normal  position.    However,  the  pleasant,  nat- 
ural tree^tment  of  her  hair  duplicates  the  man's  and  belongs  to  the  mode  of 
the  day,  although  the  hair  v/as  more  often  curled  as  in  Plate  53. 

The  skirt  employs  a  certain  amount  of  distension,  probable  in  the  form  of  a 
starched  petticoat.    Its  height  is  interesting  and  gives  the  impression  that  it 
is  a  part  of  an  underbodice  which  shows  in  the  wide  front  opening.  Quite 
possibly,  'j/ith  the  outer  jacket  removed,  that  part  of  the  costume  v/hich  appears 
as  a  stomacher  would  really  come  forth  as  the  conventional,  lov/  cut,  round 
neckline  of  the  Restoration. 

These  two  examples  of  a  costume  seemingly  out  of  period  have  been  included  to 
bring  home  the  facx  that  no  costume  era  is  definite.    Fashion  is  a  strange 
thing — it  can  ne-'/.cr  claim  absolute  allegiance  from  all}  there  will  always  be 
those  ready  to  look  ahead  or  behind  in  their  apparel.    Though  a  costume  his- 
torian says  that  this  is  typical  or  that  is  characteristic,  he  always  implies 
that  a  million  other  things  could  be  worn  and  not  be  wrong,  nor  particularly 
out  of  place. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #57 


CHARLES  II -LOUIS  XIV— PLATS  NO.  58 


This  gentleman  wears  an  irmiiense  peri'.vig,  or  full-bottomed  wig,  that  was  so 
popular  during  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  It  is  a  development 
of  the  wig  pictured  in  Plate  53.  It  rises  in  two  peaks  from  a  center  part 
and  then  falls  in  an  elaborately  curled  manner  on  either  side  to  below  the 
shoulders.  These  wigs  were  greased,  pomaded,  and  curled  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  v/as  necessary  to  carry  one's  hat  under  one's  arm.  His  cravat,  al- 
ways worn  hanging  out  over  any  other  gannents,  is  made  of  a  Vi/ide  band  of 
lace  and  ends  in  a  flap  formed  by  twisting  one  end  over  another. 

Over  his  doublet  and  breeches  he  wears  a  circular  cloak,  the  usual  outdoor 
covering  before  the  greatcoat  appeared.     It  is  a  sjjnple  woolen  garment  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  fastens  at  the  throat.     Observe  the  ribbon  ends  that 
fasten  the  trousers  at  the  knee.    His  stockings  are  heavy  silk  and  his  shoes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cut-out  insteps,  are  the  ribbon-fastened,  high- 
tongued  variety  seen  in  Plate  53. 

Of  the  feminine  outdoor  garments,  probably  none  was  so  popular  as  the  Dutch 
jacket  portrayed  here.     It  was  not  a  rough-weather  garb  but  served  as  an  in- 
formal indoor  covering  in  winter.     This  model  is  a  very  elegant  one,  proba 
bly  of  ermine -trimmed  velvet.     They  were  not  all  long,  or  as  flared,  as  the 
one  in  the  plate. 

A  loose  shawl,  knotted  cravat-like  in  front,  serves  as  a  head  covering.  This 
practice  was  universal  and  did  not  belong  to  any  one  period.     It  Was  apt  to 
appear  in  any  era  that  did  not  have  a  v/ell-devoloped  feminine  headdress. 

The  skirt  probably  was  part  of  a  simple  gown  with  bodice  to  match.  Its 
length  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  woman  is  of  high  social  standing. 
This  skirt  most  probably  was  split  down  the  front  at  the  decorative  seam  run- 
ning from  bodice  to  hem.     She  has  not  pinned  back  the  corners  to  expose  the 
petticoat. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #58 


CRARLE3  1 1- LOUIS  Xr/«-PLATE  NO.  59 


The  man  pictured  here  is  wearing  an  early  example  of  the  me.n's  coat.  Vhether 
this  garment  is  a  development  of  the  long  doublet  as  seen  in  Plate  56,  or 
whether  it  ct-me  from  a  Persian  coat  Charles  I  adopted  in  the  1660 's,  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.     Probably  botxi  origins  are  more  or  less  true.    Motico  how  form- 
less is  this  uarly  coat.     I  t  has  no  collar  and  no  lapels,  and  falls  from  the 
shoulders  v/ithout  a  v.'aistline.     Tho  sleeves  aro  short  and  slit  at  the  cuff. 
This  coat  was  r.'orn  over  a  -  'aistcoat  or  v^jst  buil.t  on  exactly  tho  same  lines. 
It,  too,  roaches  to  the  kne^.,  has  no  tf.ilored  linos,  and  has  long,  loss  vo- 
lu)-ninous  sloovos  that  extend  i   fov;  inches  beyond  tiie  coat  sleeve  ;.,nd  fold  back 
ov'-r  it. 

Though  this  gontlem.an's  vig  is  not  quite  the  imi-'ionse  periwig,  it  still  is  a 
ratho-r  siz;.bl.;  curled  wig.     His  cravat  is  a  very  long,  elaborate  lace  arrange- 
ment, tied  as  is  the  crr  v?  t  in  Pla^o  58.     His  shirt  sleeve  is  trimmed  v,;ith  a 
triple  fall  of  lac.  at  the  wrist.     The  hooll>:s3  shoes  are  r?.  th.,.r  unusual. 
Notice  ho\-  they  are  fastened — with  a  buckle.     Soon  tho  ribbon  lat diets  are  to 
disappet  r  entirely  in  favor  of  the  buckle . 

The  t;  11  v/alking-sti ck  x.'as  a  comnon  acce^'sor-'-  to  tho  ensemble.     It  v.as  usually 
of  raalacca,  though  ot'.-er  materials  were  not  avoided.    Needless  to  add,  under 
his  coat  i.m'  Wc.istcoc.t  he  wore  the  usual  shirt  and  trousers  of  the  ..ro. . 

The    woniL.n's  ensemble  shows  that  stage  in  tho  development  of  skirt-draping 
which  hr.s  just  about  reached  the  point  of  becoming  ihe-  0t.,rlii^st  form  of  tho 
bustlu.     It  is  true  th£.t  in  many  of  tho  early  models  tlie  swelling  of  material 
cs-usjc  by  pulling  bc.ck  thc^  outer  skirt  \:as  i.s  much  on  the  sides,  suggesting 
the  pannitjrs,  as  it  v/eis  rit  the  rear.     This  particular  model  gives  m„ore  tiio 
effect  of  lateral  distension  b.-.cause  of  the  large,  rounded,  tablike  appendages 
that  rest  on  each  hip.     The  rear  distension  von  out,  ho-"ever,  and  the  bustle 
appeared  by  1690.   (See  Plate  64.) 

The  bodice  in  the  picture  is  some'.'hat  unusual  because  of  the  already  mentioned 
large  tab-effect.     This  treatment  was  not  exceptional,  howev'jr,  -.nd  was  to 
recur  later  (see  Plate  63)  in  the  period.     In  the  time  of  Louis  7J/  this  stiJ^le 
trend  achieved  full  development  iii  the  form  of  the  panniers  (PT.atc  68).  Her 
sleeves  have  lost  all  sem.bla.nce  of  the  previous  puffiness,  and  are  now  follow- 
ing the  ideals  of  the  masculine  arm.     In  their  length  a.nd  lacy  chemise  cuff, 
they  follo\.'  tiiO  prevalent  masculine  'or^nd  of  the  day,  also,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  mf..n's  aro  full  length.     The  lacy  collar  at  the  usual  round  neck  open- 
ing probably  belongs  to  the  sajne  chemdse  as  do  the  cuffs. 

"Her  hair  is  conservative,  follov/ing  the  usu.-.l  practice  of  judiciously  plac- 
ing sausage  curls  over  the  cheek  f nd  neck.    At  the  back  of  her  head,  although 
the  picture  is  drav-n  in  such  a  m.anner  as  to  obscure  it,  she  probably  has  a 
coif  not  unlike  that  to  be  seen  in  Plate  54.  . 


History  of  Costurae 


Plato  #59 


CHARLES  II--LOUIS  XIV— PLA.T5  NO.  60 


After  the  introduction  of  ths  coat,  the  doublet,  jerkin,  and  cloak  (espe- 
cially the  two  former)  disappeared.  Men  nov/  wore  coats,  vests,  trousers, 
and  overcoats  (or  greatcoats,  as  thsy  were  called)  just  as  they  do  today. 
The  main  changes  were  in  these  garments. 

The  couple  seen  here  are  in  outdoor  dress.    The  man  wears  an  early  model  of 
the  greatcoat.    He  also  ^/ears  the  popular  v/i de-brimmed,  plume-decorated  felt 
hat.    Notice  how  the  manner  of  turning  up  the  brim  suggests  the  three-cor- 
nered hat.    His  blond  wig  is  worn  rather  carelessly.    His  cravat  is  a  simple 
muslin  ncjckcloth  tied  in  the-  same  manner  as  others  seen  in  this  Charles  II 
series . 

The  coat  and  waistcoat  are  still  of  an  early  variety.     The  coat  is  more  form- 
fitting  than  that  in  Plate  59.    Fastening  only  the  middle  outtons  was  common. 
Observe  the  extremely  lov;  pockets,  the  lack  of  lapel  or  collar,  and  the 
slight  flare  to  the  skirt  of  the  coat. 

Over*  his  coat  he  wears  a  heavy  green  greatcoat,  cut  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
ordinary  coat  except  that  it  is  tailored  on  broader  lines.     It  has  neither 
collar  nor  lapels.    It  fastens  do//n  the  front  with  "frogs"  (braid  loops). 
The  cuff  arrangement  is  an  interesting  one.    The  sleeve  on  his  right  arm  has 
been  left  untied^  on  the  left  arm  it  has  been  turned  back  in  a  cuff  and  fas- 
tened with  braid.    Cuffs  on  all  early  coats  were  treated  in  this  manner  though 
buttons  were  the  usual  means  of  fastening. 

His  trousers  and  stockings  are  the  same  as  those  on  other  Charles  II  plates, 
and  his  shoes  are  a  slight  variation  from  the  ordinary,  as  can  be  seen  by 
com-paring  them  with  those  in  Plate  53.    The  high  tongue  has  been  discarded. 

The  woms.n's  riding  habit  has  never  been  an  original,  distinctive  garment. 
Until  recently,  the  skirt  has  always  been  employed  together  with  the  borrov/ed 
garments  of  m.en.    Her  hat  is  a  inodified  felt  tricorne.    This  sair.e  type  was 
sometimes  worn  by  men.    The  little  red  cluster  of  ribbons  on  the  left  is  most 
probably  attached  to  her  hair,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day.    Her  cravat,  a 
copy  of  the  masculine  cravat  tied  v;ith  cravat  strings,  appears  in  another 
form  on  the  man  in  Plate  64.    It  might  be  of  cambric,  muslin,  or  linen. 

Her  coat  is  form-fitted  and  flares  a  little  more  than  the  usual  models.  It 
is  decorated  with  military  braid.    The  skirt  gives  the  general  appearance  of 
being  the  usual  split-down-the-f ront  type,  but  more  probably  what  appears  to 
be  a  black  petticoat  is  merely  an  inset. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #60 


CHi^RLSS  II  LOUIS  XIV--PL.VTE  KC .  61 


These  t\7o  country  people  are  somewhat  higher  in  social  status,  and  their 
costumes  are  sonievi/hat  rriore  modern  than  those  in  Plate  56.    The  man's  hat  is 
a  rather  high-crowned,  brccid -brimmed  felt.    His  hair  is  natural,  v/orn  Iqng 
and  unkempt.    His  shirt  is  somewhat  legs  elaborate  than  the  usual  Charles  II 
shirt,  but  in  a.  rural  person  this  is  only  natural.     Notice  the  simple  collar 
and  cuffs  to  the  shirt.    V/hat  appears  to  be  a  coat  is  very  probably  a  long- 
sleeved  jerkin.    There  are  several  reasons  for  calling  it  a  jerkin,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  cut  it  resembles  the  coat  seen  in  Plate  59.     It  is  worn  by 
a  country  person  wiio  would  not  be  apt  to  wear  the  new  style  coat;  it  is  worn 
over  a  garment  that  looks  very  miuch  like  the  Charles  II  doublet  rather  than 
a  waistcoat  (even  to  the  manner  of  buttoning);  then,  too,  the  sleeves  are 
somewhat  long  for  the  coat.    Notice,  however,  how  they  are  s].it  at  the  wrist 
and  folded  back  in  a  snail  cuff.    The  baldrick  slung  over  his  shoulder  was 
used  probably  to  support  a  purse. 

His  trousers  are  no  different  from  the  usual,  rather  tight  kn.ss -breeches 
seen  in  Plates  58,  60,  and  others.    He  is  wearing  the  high  leather  boots  of 
the  Charles  I  era.,  though  in  a.  rather  unusual  manner.     Just  belov/  the  knee 
he  has  tied  a  sort  of  garter  made  of  leather  tliongs.    The  boots  have  been 
pulled  up  over  the  knees.    For  some  reason  he  has  pulled  tha  rig;ht  boot-top 
over  the  skirt  of  the  jerkin. 

'This  woman  is  interesting  if  we  compare  her  v/ith  the  other  v/om.an  of  low 
caste  appearing  in  Plate  56,    She  is  a  little  m^ore  middle  class,  but  v/ears, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jacket  and  apron,  essentially  xiie  same   type  of 
clothes.    Most  women  of  the  middle  and  lov/er  classes  pinned  back  their  outer 
skirts  in  order  to  expose  their  petticoats.     In  this  case  the  two  ends  of 
the  split  skirt  overlap  considerably.     Such  was  not  always  the  case,  but 
this  example  testifies  to  the  great  variation  that  was  in  evidence. 

Probably  most  often  the  white  collars  and  cuffs  that  appear  here  Vifould  be- 
long to  a  white  chemise  blouse.    Those  in  the  plate,  hov/ever,  seemi  to  be 
separate  or  attached  to  the  cuter  garment. 

Her  hair  has  merely  been  braided  and  rolled  up  in  a  utilitarian  manner,  ex- 
hibiting the  general  effect  of  the  period  but  dispensing  with  the  falling 
curls  that  would  ordinarily  have  covered  her  eai's . 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #61 


CH^RLSS  II-LCUIS  XIV- -FLATS  ..:0.  62 

This  jentlemcin  is  a  Frenchman  of  the  Louis  XIV  reign.    He  is  dressed  care- 
lessly and  not  in  a  very  fashionable  nanner.    Notice  that  the  ensemble  does 
not  include  a  -A'aistcoat.    Kis  hat  is  not  the  regular  tricorns  but  a  model 
more  like  the  one  in  Plate  54,  except  for  the  very  vyide  brim  :and  the  elabo- 
rate ostrich  plumes.    The  hair,  if  it  is  a  -vig,  is  not  the  regular  periwig. 
It  is  not  curled  nor  voluminous  in  its  proportions.    He  wears  the  regular 
full-bodied  shirt  with  the  long  ruffled  sleeve.    Notice  how  it  blouses  ever 
the  trousers  which  are  the  regular  knee-breeches  fastened  below  the  knee 
with  ribbon  ties.    His  cravat  is  zhe  type  known  as  the  "stsinkirk."     It  is 
worn  in  the  xraditional  mianner  except  for  the  long  ends  v/hich  have  been 
twisted  and  pulled  through  the  buttonhole. 

The  coat  shov.'s  the  characteristics  it  assumed  in  the  next  era.     It  is 
slightly  more  f onn-f itting.    The  sleeves  have  become  longer,  and  the  skirts 
flare.    Notice  the  large  cuffs  and  the  manner  of  trimming  the  buttons. 

His  shoes  and  stockings  are  the  usual  type.  His  sword  is  slung  fromi  a  girdle 
hidden  by  his  bloused  shirt.  The  gauntlet  v/ould  indicate  thct  he  is  probably 
a  soldier  or  traveler. 

A  miost  striking  change  in  the  treatmient  of  the  v/oman's  headdress  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  the  period  shortly  after  1660.    It  was  called  the  fontage  and 
is  that  triple-tiered  tiara  of  lace  or  linen  that  tr.e  young  Frenchwoman  in 
the  picture  is  wearing.    The  story  of  its  origin  is  interesting.    One  of  the 
frivolous  ladies  of  the  Louis  XIV  court,  after  having  fallen  from  her  horse 
and  tousled  her  coiffure,  was  daring  enough  to  tie  it  up  again  with  her  gar- 
ter.   The  effect  thus  produced  v/as  considered  so  novel  and  amusing  that  it 
caught  on  as  the  style  that  -we  see  here. 

About  her  neck  she  wears  the  "steinkirk"  in  much  the  sam.e  manner  as  does  her 
escort . 

The  bodice  is  typically  French.    It  is  much  tighter  and  more  formial  than  its 
English  counterpart.    Its  sleeves  are  the  usual  mannish  variety  almost  like 
those  described  in  Plate  59.    On  the  continent,  the  bodice  tabs  so  usual  in 
the  Charles  I  and  early  Charles  II  ensembles  became,  as  the  period  wore  on, 
a  sm.ooth  basque  that  fitted  smoothly  over  the  hips,  as  the  plate  shows. 
Skirts  were  becoming  more  foriRally  pleated.     Some  added  a  crinkly  ruche  of 
material  such  as  this  one,  and  there  v/as  an  increase  in  distension  that  pre- 
dicted the  revival  of  the  farthingale  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury . 


History  of  Costwne 


Plate  #62 


CHARLES  I I -LOUIS  XIV- -PLATS  NO.  63 


The  gentleman  shovm  here  wears  an  average  example  ox  the  typical  Louis  XIV 
ensemble.    He  is  dressed  rather  soberly  with  no  frills  or  lacy  ruffles  (see 
Plate  54),  but  nevertheless  his  outfit  shows  to  good  advantage  the  new  sil- 
houette.   One  can  see  here  the  signs  of  the  fast  approaching  courtly  elegance 
of  the  later  Louis, 

The  hat  pictured  here  is  a  rather  unusual  model  of  the  wide-brinmed  felt. 
The  three-cornered  hat,  or  tricorne,  had  not  yet  become  popular  and  many ^va- 
riations of  cutting  and  turning  up  the  brim  were  worn  during  the  transition- 
al stage.    The  hair  arrangement  here  is  an  imitation  of  the  lovelock  of 
Plate  54.    The  shirt  has  an  elegant  ruffle  turned  back  on  the  coat  sleeve. 
The  cravat,  too,  is  the  simple  neckcloth. 

The  coat  is  somewhat  like  that  worn  in  the  18th  century.    The  sleeves  are 
longer  but  do  not  reach  the  wrist.    The  split,  turned-back  cuff  remains. 
The  revers  shov/n  here  are  forerunners  of  the  modern  collars  or  lapels.  There 
is  no  means  of  buttoning  the  coat.    Many  coats  of  this  time  never  fastened. 
Notice  how  the  hilt  of  his  sword  protrudes  through  a  side  split,  and  the 
point  through  the  back  slit.    Notice,  too,  the  flare  of  the  skirts  and  the 
low  position  of  the  pocket  flaps  on  the  coat  skirts.    The  waistcoat  is  a  sim- 
ple garment,  reaching  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  coat. 

The  clocked  stockings  and  the  scalloped  tongues  of  the  shoes,,  which  fastened 
on  the  side  with  buckles,  are  cormnon  to  the  ensemble.    The  fur  muff,  slung 
from  a  sash  around  the  waist,  was  very  popular. 

Embroidered  and  laced  caps  such  as  this  were  quite  commonly  v;orn  by  women  of 
all  classes.    This  model,  on  a  woman  of  the  upper  classes,  is  bedecked  with 
the  ribbon  loops  that  are  probably  the  most  characteristic  single  item  of  the 
Charles  II  period.    Her  costume  is  lavish.    The  modest  round  neckline  is  high 
enough  to  be  conservatively  English,    The  sleeves  are  longer  than  usual  and 
carry  a  remnant  of  the  previous  period  in  the  tiny  slashes  at  the  shoulders. 
The  waistline  is  obviously  corseted,  and  the  hip  distension  is  caused  by  the 
tucking  back  of  the  front  of  the  skirt.    This  effect  is  much  the  same  as  that 
in  Plate  59.    By  the  1680' s,  trains  such  as  these  were  becoming  quite  popular 
in  the  more  formal  dressing  gowns. 
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CHARLES  II-LOUIS  XIV— PLATE  NO.  64 


Shown  here  is  a  military  man  in  the  characteristic  masculine  Louis  XIV  en- 
semble.   The  tricorne,  or  three  cornered  hat,  is  still  an  early  model, 
though  it  has  already  attained  its  basic  shape.     It  is  still  rather  large 
and  has  its  entire  cro\vn  concealed  with  ostrich  feathers.    The  large,  full- 
bottomed  curled  wig  has  been  made  of  blonae  hair,  a  fashionable  color  of  the 
era.    The  cravat,  made  of  ruffled  cambric,  has  a  stiff,  elaborate  bow  stick- 
ing out  from  under  on  either  side.    This  bow  is  a  development  of  the  earlier 
cravat  strings.    The  rather  heavy  coat  is  a  military  model,  and  is  worn, 
oddly  enough,  completely  buttoned.    Notice  that  it  is  slightly  more  fitted 
than  the  earlier  coats.    The   flaring  skirts  with  the  three  side  pleats  are 
stiffened  with  a  heavy  lining,  and  are  split  to  allow  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
to  protrude.     There  is  a  slit  up  the  back  of  the  coat  skirt  for  the  point  of 
the  sword  to  com.e  through.    Note,  also,  the  large  cuffs  that  button  back  to 
show  the  wrist  ruffles,  and  the  lov/,  wide  pocket  flaps.    The  gold  braid  trim- 
ming, the  gold-fringed  epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  lapels  in- 
dicate his  mdlitary  profession,  as  do  the  gloves,  which  were  no  longer  fash- 
ionable for  the  average  gentleman. 

The  tight -fitting  blue  satin  breeches  fasten  belov/  the  knee.    The  long, 
clocked  silk  stockings  are  gartered  up  over  the  knee.    The  fact  that  the 
shoes  still  fasten  with  latchets  instead  of  buckles  would  seem,  to  mark  the 
costume  as  before  1700.    Note,  too,  the  gold-fringed  sash  for  his  sv/ord. 

The  French  lady,  who  lived  about  1700,  wears  a  m.odest  exan.ple  of  the  fontange, 
that  headdress  which  had  such  an  unusual  orj.gin  in  France.     It  is  a  rela- 
tively late  miodel,  and  has  decreased  in  proportion  from  the  typical  fontange 
shown  in  Plate  62.    Her  hair  is  arranged  rather  sim.ply  for  a  French  girl. 
The  veil  that  can  be  seen  hanging  behind  was  not  unusual  and  was  som.otimes 
gracefully  draped  over  the  fontange. 

The  neck  of  the  bodice  is  probably  the  typically  French,  frill-lined  V, 
although  it  does  not  show  in  the  plate.    Tns  sleeves  by  nov;  had  lost  the 
puffy  quality  that  can  be  seen,    for  example,  in  Plate  53.    They  are  new  pat- 
aterned  sonsv/hat  after  the  men's,  except  that  the  cuff  and  lace  chemise  frill 
are  a  bit  more  flamiboyant.  . 

Womien  of  station  wore  decorative  aprons  such  as  the  one  seen  in  the  picture. 
They  were  of  varying  size  and  material.    This  one  is  of  shirred  silk.  Small- 
er round  lace  aprons  -were  also  worn. 

The  skirt  is  an  example  of  the  first  type  of  the  bustle.    This  bustle  unques- 
tionably originated  from  the  practice  of  hunching  up  to  the  rear  an  outer 
skirt  in  order  to  expose  a  decorated  petticoat.    This  practice  is  clearly 
sho'wn  in  Plate  59.    By  1700,  m.echanical  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  bustle 
pad  v/as  in  use  beneath  the  petticoats.    Ti'ie  length  and  richness  of  this  lovely 
green  taffsta  skirt  further  emiphasizes  the  gentility  of  the  y/earer^ 

The  white  gloves  and  fan  comiplete  the  ensemble,  and  both  are  typical  accesso- 
ries of  the  late  Louis  XIV  period. 


History  of  Costumie 
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LOUIS  XV-'PL^.T5  NO.  65 

This  sturdy  gentleman  clutching  a  heavy  walking-stick  is  dressed  in  a  serv- 
iceable outfit  that  is  not  very  fussy  when  one  eonsiders  the  age  in  v/nich 
he  lived.    His  hat  is  a  sinall  tricorne  trinimed  ?/ith  a  black  ribbon  falling 
over  one  corner  of  the  brim.    His  powdered  wig  is  v/crn  in  one  of  many  styles. 
Notice  the  three  horizontal  curls  over  the  ear.    Behind,  it  iias  been  "clubbed", 
thdt  is,  the  length  of  hair  behind  has  been  folded  under  and  tied  so  that 
there  is  a  heavy  loop  of  hair  coverings  the  nape  of  tl-js  neck. 

The  coat  fits  the  body  in  a  mors  tailored  fashion,  flaring  suddenly  from  the 
hips  in  a  series  of  pleats.    Notice  that  there  is  no  collar  or  lapels,  though 
the  higher,  smaller  pocket -flaps  are  copied  from  the  later  Louis  XV  coat. 
The  sleeves  are  almost  wrist -lenth  by  now,  but  the  cuff  is  an  iriiriiense,  but- 
toned-back  affair,  in  this  case  gaily  scallopjd.    It  ie  worth  noting  that 
his  coat  buttons  only  at  the  waist,  revealing  the  two  corners  of  a  long 
yellow  wcistcoat  and  a  long  frilled  jabot.    The  jabot  is  separate  from  the 
neckcloth  and  is  a  frill  attached  to  the  shirt.    The  shirt  is  visible  also 
at  the  wrists  in  a  ruffle.    The  black  bow-tie  v/as  very  popular  during  the 
second  qui^rter  of  the  century  and  had  many  variations. 

The  breeches  and  stockings  worn  in  this  ensemble  are  probably  of  wool.  His 
short  boots  have  rounded  toes,  which  appeared  about  1730.    They  fasten  across 
the  instep,  the  slit  being  hidden  by  a  flap. 

This  English  girl,  v/ho  lived  about  1715,  is   dressed  in  a  style  of  skirt  some- 
'-vhat  like  the  crinoline  of  the  m,id-19th  century. 

The  treatment  of  the  hair  is  simple.     It  shows  the  influence  of  the  men's 
periv/ig.    The  center  part,  with  hair  drawn  back  covering  the  ears  and  ter- 
minating in  a  side  roll  curl,  was  very  common  and  preceded  the  pompadour. 

The  interesting  fur  scarf  or  me^ntelette,  with  muff  to  matcn,  was  common  dur- 
ing the  period.    The  scarf  was  usually  of  some  v/oven  material.    The  hidden 
bodice  was  undoubtedly  modestly  low  and  round -necked ,  with  a  round  or  blunt 
V  waist . 

The  huge  skirt  was  a  recurrence  of  the  f£..rthingale  and  was  kept  distended  by 
the  use  of  petticoats  reinforced  with  strips  of  whalebone.    They  remained  in 
fashion  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  from  about  1710  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  pannier  (shown  in  Plate  72)  in  about  1730. 
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LOUIS  XV— PLATE  NO.  66 


The  man  and  woman  shown  here  are  dressed  in  the  lovely  past el-^colored  gar- 
ments of  the  Louis  XV  era.     It  was  an  age  of  courtly  etiquette,  lace  frills, 
silk  stockings,  and  brocaded  waistcoata.    Men  wore  powdered  wigs  and  high- 
heeled  shoes.    The  gentleman  in  this  picture  does  not  quite  represent  the  e- 
laborate  flowered  elegance  of  the  era,  but  his  ensemble  does  consist  of  the 
typical  garments. 

His  wig  is  the  pov;dered  wig  of  the  early  18th  century.     It  is  the  periwig  of 
the  previous  era  with  the  mass  of  hair  tied  in  the  back  in  a  queue.    The  one 
seen  here  is  a  typical  example  of  a  tye-wig— three  horizontal  curls  over 
each  ear  and  the  remainder  of  the  hair  tied  somewhat  below  the  nape  of  the 
nock  with  a  ribbon  bow.    The  old  cravat  is  supplanted  here  with  a  stock,  that 
is,  a  simple  muslin  band  wrapped  around  the  throat  and  fastened  behind.  The 
shirt  is  trimmed  vdth  a  jabot.    The  frills  at  the  cuff  more  than  likely  are 
attached  to  the  coat,  the  shirt  sleeve  ending  in  a  simple  band.    The  waist- 
coat has  become  a  much  more  tailored  garment  than  it  had  been,  being  made, 
except  for  its  length,  very  much  like  the  coat.     It,  too,  flares  into  skirts 
from  the  waist,  is^slit  at  the  sides  and  back  to  allow  the  sword's  hilt  and 
point  to  stick  out,  and  has  a  rov;  of  buttons  all  the  way  dov/n  the  front.  No- 
tice its  allcver  embroidered  pattern.    This  was  a  common  method  of  decorating 
the  waistcoat.     Though  the  coat  sleeves  have  become  longer,  the  great  cuff 
still  remains,  with  the  horizontal  row  of  buttons,  as  the  remainder  of  the 
earlier  coat  cuff  that  actually  buttoned  back. 

The  hat  is  a  button-trirnned  felt  tricorne.    The  trousers,  stockings,  and 
shoes  show  no  drastic  change  from  the  last  era* 

The  woman  here  wears  an  ensemble  that  combines  a  moderate  development  of  the 
pannier  with  the  popular  sacque.    This  loose  jacket  gets  its  name  from  the 
built-in  fullness  that  can  be  seen  at  the  sides  and  rear.     It  was  extremely 
v;ell  adapted  to  the  skirt  treatm^ent,  a  fact  that  helps  to  account  for  its 
continued  popularity  from  about  1720  to  1780.     It  is  very  much  akin  in  idea 
to  the  sacque  gown  or  Watteau  pleat  effect  illustrated  in  Plate  67.  Another 
model  of  this  sacque  appears  in  Plate  77.    The  only  essential  difference  be- 
tv;een  these  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  earlier  model  v/as  fastened  in 
front. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  probably  no  single  type  of 
woman's  headgear  could  compare  in  popularity  with  the  simple  mobcap  form  ex- 
pressed in  a  number  of  varieties.     It  appears  in  its  pure,  unadulterated 
form  in  Plate  77.    The  example  in  this  plate  is  not  essentially  different. 
It  is  a  bit  more  frilly,  cut  a  little  lower  in  the  back  and  tied  beneath  the 
chin  to  give  the  effect  of  a  bonnet.    The  hair  beneath  still  suggests  the 
simple  periwig  style,  which  was  common  earlier  in  the  century.     Though  this 
figure  dates  somewhat  later  than  1725,  her  simple,  transitional  headdress 
that  is  not  yet  the  pompadour  is  proper. 

The  square  decolletage  and  the  horizontal  echelle  or  ladder  effect  trim  of 
the  stomacher  are  extremely  typical  of  this  period.    The  lateral  distension 
or  panniers  are  modest,  obviously  in  an  early  stage,  and  still  suggest  the 
roundness  of  previous  years  (see  Plate  65). 
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The  Watteau  pleat  took  its  nams'  from  the  French  painLer  Antoine  V/atteau  who 
died  in  1721,  just  previous  to  the  popularity  of  the  particular  style  devel- 
opment that  borrowed  his  name.     It  vvas  a  novel  and  extremely  graceful  effect. 

These  two  ladies  wear  the  same  type  of  gov/n.    Their  dresses  afford  a  splendid 
and  complete  illustration  of  xhe  saciue  back  or  v/atteau  pleat.    The  figure 
on  the  right  clearly  sho-A's  hov/  the  effect  was  sttaincd.     Tiie  copious  fullness 
of  this  gown  was  pleated  into  the  nockl/ne  '-vith  no  attempt  nade  to  fit  the 
waist.     This  permitted  the  p,],eats  xo  break  open  into  the  graceful  bridge  over 
the  small  of  the  bach-.     Thipi  can  be  seen  in  the  profile  view. 

Two  types  of  sleeves  ^.re  shown  in  the  pla'ce  .     Those  on  the  left  are  the  more 
usail  variety — elbow- length  and  oimplc.  v.-ith  a  ruifK  cuff.     The  other  fig- 
ure employs  a  bell  slee-re  that  p:  ob...bl/  enced  in  mid- f  oi'e^na  with  a  multiple 
cascade  of  lace  choird?e  cuff.,    Thesf.-  only  occasionally  made  their  appearance 
on  govms.     Some  go.;ns  v;eie  sleevi,.ie  ;S;  ■■.Ij'-ving  the  bodice  over  -./hich  they 
were  alv^'ays  worn  to  come  through  the  armse^e. 

Decoration  on  these  interesting  robes  was  never  as  lavish  as  that  v.hich  in- 
creasingly flourished  on  the  ekirt  and  bodice  fronts.     On  the  left  figure, 
the  strip  of  ruching  extending  from,  behind  the  neck  to  the  floor  represents 
all  the  elaboration  to  be  seen  on  the  Watteau  govms. 

Both  of  these  ladies  wear  variations  of  the  m.obcs.p.     The  one  on  tht  left  is 
least  recognizable  as  such-,  being  more  on  the  ordjr  of  a  skullcap.     The  other 
is  average  J  being  dwarfed  in  eizo  because  it  is  worn  ove-r  a  rather  highly  de- 
veloped pompadour.     By  this  time--and  these  are  rather  late  examples  of 
Louis  XV — the  originally  low  and  siraplc  headdress  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
pompadour  had  begun  to  rise  sharply  from  the  fore?iead  as  it  does  on  the  fig- 
ure in  blue-gray.    Both  figures  have  folded  the  excess  hair  into  a  pad  at  the 
rear.    It  is  highly  probable  that  such  a  headdress  was  already  employing  pad- 
ding to  achieve  its  fullness. 
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The  man  pictured  here  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion  is  of  the  upper  class- 
es.    He  is  wearing  the  most  common  type  of  tye-Vi/ig-'-three  horizontal  curls  on 
each  temple,  tv\/o  thick  strands  of  hair  tied  with  bovs,  and  plenty  of  powder 
to  make  an  elegant  head  of  hair.     His  cravat,  full  and  lacy,  is  tied  several 
times  around  the  throat  and  arranged  over  his  che5.'t. 

The  coat  and  vmistcoat  are  the  conventional  body  garments  of  the  times.  The 
coatt  though  still  collarless  and  flaring  from  the  hips,  shows  a  lengthening, 
tightening  sleeve  and  a  much  smaller  cuff.    The  lace  ruffles  at  the  wrist  are 
very  probably  attached  to  the  coat  sleeves.     Notice  that  there  are  no  pockets 
on  the  coat  and  that  it  has  been  left  entirely  unbuttoned  (a  very  common  prac- 
tic3  during- the  Louis  XV  era),     "fhe  waistcoat  has  become  much  shorter  thc,n  it 
had  been  and  is  made  of  a  beautifully  brocaded  material.     By  this  time  it  is 
probably  sleeveless,  though  the  pockets  and  their  button-dov/n  flaps  are  still 
to  be  seen.     Notice  that  only  the  outer  buttons  are  fastened,  leaving  the 
tightly  fitting  breeches  exposed  almost  to  the  waist.    The  stockings  are  of 
heavy  silk,  and  are  gartered  up  under  the  breeches.    The  pumps  are  heeled,  and 
are  trimmed  with  a  silver  buckle. 

The  walking-stick  vi?ith  a  silver  knob  was  a  popular  accessory  of  men  and  v;omen 
of  the  court.     The  sword  hangs  from  an  attachment  to  a  girdle  that  is  ?7orn 
under  the  waistcoat.    Wien  the  hair  was  elaborately  curled  and  powdered,  the 
hat  was  very  commonly  carried  under  the  arm.     The  hat  is  still  the  regular 
black  felt  tricorne,  very  often  entirely  unt rimmed. 

The  elegance  of  Louis  XV  at  its  height  is  expressed  in  this  lady* s  ensemble 
from  her  pompadour  to  her  pointed  slippers.    Judging  from  her  headdress,  this 
woman  appeared  as  she  does  in  the  picture  around,  or  shortly  after,  1760. 

The  neckline  of  this  gown  is  square-cut  and  was  more  popular  after  1775.  The 
neat  lace  choker    with  the  bo-,7  v^a.s  a  common  neck  ornament  for  both  the  Louis 
XV  and  the  Louis  XVI  eras.    The  sleeves  are  of  the  elbow  length,  cascaded 
lace-cuff  style  that  was  most  common  during  the  18th  century.    The  graded  bows 
dovm  the  front  of  the  bodice  carried  out  a  semblance  of  the  popular  echelle  or 
ladder  motif.     Most  waistlines  during  these  years  were  pointed,  but  occasion- 
ally round  ones,  such  as  that  in  the  picture,  were  v/orn. 

The  skirt  is  another  late  example  of  the  pannier.    The  lateral  distension  is 
somewhat  less  marked  and  there  is  definite  indication  of  a  rear  protrusion 
which  was  to  develop  v/ithin  the  next  ton  years  into  the  polonaise.    The  outer 
skirt  on  this  model  is  rather  plain  in  proportion  to  the  throe-tior  resetted 
petticoat.     They  were  frequently  worn  during  the  1750 's  and  1760' s.  The 
skirts  of  ball  dresses  shortened  sufficiently  by  1750  to  expose  the  shoes. 
All  shoes  were  dainty,  with  very  sharp  toes  and  vamps  decorated  with  rosettes 
or  bov/s.     The  heels  were  usually  somewhat  higher  than  the  ones  in  the  picture. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  gentleman  of  the  early  18th  century  with  the 
one  seen  in  Plate  56.     Certain  differences  are  evident.    The  man  pictured 
here,  for  instance,  is  wearing  an  earlier  type  of  and  yet  the  remainder 

of  his  outfit  is  up  to  date.    A  man  might  wear  an  extremely  fashionable  waist- 
coat or  coat,  and  yet  the  remainder  of  his  garments  might  je  sorasivhat  old- 
fashioned.    He  might  object  to  the  new  style  v/igs.    The  ultra-fashionable 
shoes  might  not  su.it  him.     So  it  is  not  rare,  just  as  is  the  case  today,  to 
see  mixed  ensembles. 

The  v/ig  seen  here  is  the  peruke — full,  curled,  and  with  a  central  part.  It 
is  powdered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hair  is  concentrated  tov/ard  the 
back.    The  neck  is  clothed  with  the  stock  fastening  in  the  f r-jnt .     The  shirt 
is  full  and  ruffled.    The  end  of  the  full  sleeve  v/ith  its  accompanying  ruf- 
fle is  very  clearly  sho"5m. 

The  v/aistccat  is  several  inches  shorter  than  the  coat.     Notice  its  lovely 
flov/er  pattern  and  its  elegant  blue  colors.    The  crescent -shaped  pockets,  re- 
peated on  the  coat,  have  moved  up  considerably  from  the  position  in  Plate  63. 
Notice  the  habit  of  merely  buttoning  the  center  buttons.    The  coat,  trimmed 
with  gold  braid,  still  has  the  enormous  button-trimjned  cuffs.    There  is  a 
pleat  on  the  side  and  a  slit  for  the  s;/ord,  thougli  in  this '  instance  they  are 
not  used,    The  buttons  on  the  coat  could  well  be  dummies.    The  blue  stockings 
are  pulled  over  the  bottoms  of  the  trousers,  which  match  the  coat,  'wearing 
the  stockings  like  this  was  very  common  during  Louis  XV ' s  reign.    The  shoes 
have  changea  somewhat  —  the  toes  are  slightly  rounded  and  they  fit  hi»gher  on 
the  ankle. 

This  flam.boyant  feminine  model  from  the  height  of  the  Rococo  period  is  an  il- 
lustration of  a  hoop  skirt  developm;ent  that  survived  the  pannier.  Although 
the  hoop  or  farthingale  development  before  1720  (see  Plate  65)  had  been  large- 
ly superseded  by  elliptical  skirts,  the  former  hoops  did  not  entirely  disap- 
pear during  the  period. 

This  woman  lived,  judging  from,  her  powdered  pompadour,  somiewhat  after  1760. 
The  headdress  was  v/orn  high  and  wide,  and  doubtlessly  employed  some  form  of 
padding.  Heralding  the  era  of  extreme  flamboyance  in  headdress,  a  sprig  of 
flowers  has  been  inserted  and  a  blue  kerchief  laid  over  the  back. 

The  bodice  and  sleeves  are  quite  usual.    The  square  neck  opening  and  the  stom- 
acher front  with  the  modified  echelle  (a  ladder  decoration)  may  be  seen  on 
two  other  Louis  XV  illustrations,  nam.ely,  Plates  66  and  68.    An  interesting 
decorative  effect  is  achieved  through  the  zigzag  border  running  from  shoul- 
der to  hem.    The  sleeves  are  the  modified  bell  type  that  also  appear  on  the 
pink  gown  in  Plate  67. 

Dainty  muff  such  as  this  were  common  enough,  though  not  all  were  as  narrow. 
Reticules  e»nd  ba^,s,  most  of  them  somev/hat  smaller  th^n  the  one  shosjn  in  the 
picture,  were  sporadically  carried. 
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Complete  to  lace  handkerchief,  sv/ord,  ind  walking-stick,  this  gentleimn  of 
the  Rococo  era  pictures  for  us  the  ra.ther  pretty,  graceful  ensemble  of  his 
day.    His  powdered  vdg  is  much  like  chat  in  Plate  66.     The  queue  is  partic^l- 
ly  obscured.     It  might  be  one  of  several  varieties,  but  more  than  likely  it 
is  a  simple  pigtail  fastened  at  the  bottom  with  djiother  ribbon  bow.    He  is 
wear-ing  the  cravat — the  strip  of  lawn  that  vdnds  round  the  neck  and  hangs  in 
front  like  a  bib. 

V/ith  the  exception  of  minor  details  the  reinainder  of  his  outfit  is  like  the 
one  pictured  in  plate  69.    The  cuffs  on  the  coat  are  sli^ntly  smaller.  They 
show  the  slit  sleeve  and  folded  back  cuff  buttoned  to  it.    The  coat  does  not 
flare  quite  so  much,  perhaps  because  it  has  not  been  inner-lined  with  stiff 
material.    Another  interesting  difference  between  Plate  69  and  this  one  is 
the  color  arrangement.    Here  the  coat  and  breeches  match,  and  the  Wiiistcoat 
is  simple  and  undecorated. 

The .  stockings  are  of  heavy  white  silk  extendin^^  up  under  the  breeches.  The 
shoes  are  the  newer  types     nonral  to-:-,  less  ex-Aggerattd  heel,  and  high  on  the 
instep  a  small  silver  buckle  fastening.    Note  the  pockets  and  br..id  "frog- 
fasteners"  on  the  coat,  .^.nd  the  manner  in  which  the  hilt  and  point  of  the 
sword  extend  through  the  back  and  side  slits  of  the  coat. 

This  lady  wears  an  ensemble  that,  with  the  exception  of  her  hair,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  prototype  of  the  Louis  XV  era.    The  neckline  is  typical  of  the 
period.    The  series  of  bows  which  decorates  the  front  of  the  bodice  is  a  car- 
ry-over from  Charles  II,  but  common  enough  during  the  period.    The  simple 
sleeves  are  elbow-length,  and  came  into  more  general  iavor  vi/ell  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  although  nasculine  influence  has  been  responsible  for 
many  examples  almost  like  these  in  the  late  Charles  II  days  (Plate  59),  The 
lovely  triple  fall  of  lace  protrudin^^  from  the  sleeve  ends  raa.y  be  part  of  a 
chemise  sleeve.    They  Vi?ere  quite  often  mere  cuffs  attached  to  the  outer  sleeve. 
The  sharp-pointed  waistline,  both  in  front  and  rear,  wj.s  the  most  common. 

The  panniers,  as  illustrated  here,  j.re  about  average  in  size.    An  idea  of  a 
really  exigger-.ted  development  of  these  side  skirt-puffs  can  be  gained  by  re- 
ferring to  Plate  72.    The  word  pc^.nnier  is  French  for  basket.     This  should  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  the  way  this  unique  method  of  skirt  distension  was  ac- 
complished.    Certainly  the  idea  grew  from  the  practice  of  pinning  back  the 
outer  skirt  as  in  Plate  59,  but  it  was  from  the  baskotlike  v.lckcr  frames  e- 
ventually  used  to  create  these  protuberances  that  the  name  "pannier"  comes. 
After  they  began  to  develop  they  soon  appeared  in  a  variety  of  forms,  some  as 
mere  hoops  that  attached  on  either  side,  others  of  m.;tal  elaborately  hinged  to 
fold  upward  as  madam  seated  herself.    Notice  that  the  practice  of  exposing  a 
decorative  petticoat  still  existed. 
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During  the  i8th  century,  i.t  was  custoii'c.ry  for  nien  to  ute  snuff.    This  prac- 
tice may  be  compared  to  the  use  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  today.  Applying 
snuff  to  the  nostrils  v;as  considered  a  laark  of  the  aristocrat  in  those  days 
of  affectation.     Notice  the  affected  air  \'/ith  Vi/hich  the  gentleman  in  this 
picture  applies  the  snuff  fron:  his  jeweled  snuffbox. 

His  clothes  are  very  fashionable.    Mis  wig  is  not  as  full  as  those  worn  in 
the  previous  era.    The  single  curl  extends  all  around  hi£  head.    The  back 
hair  has  been  tied  with  a  black  bow. 

His  coat  is  the  latest  style  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  concentrating  the  full- 
ness of  the  coat  skirts  towaras  the  rear.    The  one  shown  here  seems  to  be  a 
military  model.     It  is  double-breasted  and  has  two  large  lapels  with  a  small, 
straight,  early  model  of  the  military  collar.     If  the  coat  'Jtere  unbuttoned  it 
would  look  like  the  m.odern  "cutaway"  coat.    He  wears  a  simple  cravat  such  as 
the  one  in  Plate  70.    Notice  that  the  sleeves  are  regular  length,  the  cuffs 
smaller,  the  pocket  flaps  smaller  and  higher  on  the  coat.    His  waistcoat  is 
smaller  than  the  one  v/orn  in  the  previous  era.     Note  the  pocket  flaps.  The 
breeches  are  black  velvet--a  popular  iratorial  for  knee  breeches  at  that  time. 
The  shoes  are  like  those  in  Plate  70  except  for  the  large  buckles,  v/hich  ap- 
peared in  1770. 

This  woman,  who  has  just  unmasked,  wears  an  cvergcv/n.    Beneath  it  she  doubt- 
less wears  the  more  common  type  of  ensemble,  such  as  that  in  Plate  70.  Her 
cap,  of  v;hich  only  the  black  fringe  is  visible,  is  an  elaborate  mobcap  worn 
loosely  over  a  powdered,  center-parted  coiffure.    The  little  dip  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  upper  fringe  of  this  cap  makes  it  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  xMary 
Stuart  type  of  cap,  which  was  occasionally  revived  during  this  period. 

The  high  neck,  decorated  with  mannish  bows,  if;as  not  conurion  in  the  period, 
even  for  overgowns.     It  was  a  style  only  sporadically  used,  and  then  by  the 
more  severe  and  active  women.    A  neck  treatment  like  this  might  hiive  appeared 
on  a  riding  habit.    The  sleeves  are  typical  of  the  period.    They  are  bell- 
like and  voluminous,  and  often  turned  back  in  a  simple  cuff  that  allowed  the 
lace  fall  of  the  dress  sleeve  to  protrude.    These,  however,  employ  their  ovm 
lace  trim. 

The  skirt,  v/hich  is  of  one  piece  with  the  bodice,  is  voluminous  to  cover  the 
panniers.    The  twin  rows  of  ruching,  though  probably  placed  to  aid  in  con- 
cealing the  front  opening,  were  quite  coJTjmcn;  and  appeared  on  a  number  of 
gowns  of  the  period.     (See  Plate  67,  left  figure.) 
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In  Plate  71  is  one  example  of      rtiil.itary  coat.    Here  is  another,  soraev>f?iat 
later  in  style.    The  collar  and  lapels  are  more  tailored,  the  coat-tails  are 
concentrated  more  definitely  in  the  rear.    V/ith  the  exception  of  the  peculiar- 
ly shaped  lapels,  the  red  trimming,  and  the  £trc;.nge  cuffs,  this  coat  does 
not  vary  much  from  the  "cutaway"  of  the  next  century.    The  waistcoat,  too, 
has  shrunk  to  almost  modern  aimensions.    Notice  that  it  can  fasten  entirely 
up  to  the  neck,  which  in  this  case  is  tied  about  with  a  stock,  a  linen  or 
muslin  band  wound  about  Ihe  neck  and  fastened  in  front  -with  a  brooch. 

7/ith  the  shrinkiige  of  the  coat  and  waistcoat,  the  appearance  of  the  trousers 
became  an  import-^nt  feature  of  the  ensemble.    As  can  be  Sfe'-n  here,  thoy  were 
made  to  fit  very  tightly.    Notice  that  they  are  smooth,  hug  the  thighs,  and 
show  no  wrinkles.    They  fasten  below  the  knee  with  several  buttons,  a  strap, 
and  a  buckle.    The  boots  are  very  similar  to  the  modern  jockey *s  top-boot. 
The  ones  worn  by  this  young  man  fit  rather  high  on  the  leg,  are  of  black 
calf,  and  are  trimmed  with  a  red  leather  cuff. 

Both  the  man  and  woman  are  Italian,  from  Venice,    This,  perhaps,  explains  his 
hair.    It  is  his  own  hair,  unpowdered  and  fastened  behind  in  a  queue.  Very 
many  young  men  wore  their  own  hair  instead  of  a  wig,  and  powder  was  not  always 
essential.    Notice  the  pinched  front  to  both  the  man^s  and  the  woman's  tri- 
corno.    They  are  alike  except  for  the  cockade  on  the  man's  hat— this  cockade 
and  the  fringed  baldrick  he  wears,  to  say  nothing  of  his  costume  and  gloves, 
would  indicate  he  is  a  soldier.    There  were  as  yet  no  special  military  uni- 
forms.    Soldiers  were  marked  by  special  decorations  and  ti'immings,  simplified 
garments,  and  simple  ways  of  wearing  the  hair.    Needless  to  add,  this  gentle- 
man was  probably  an  officer,  since  the  coiraaon  soldier  would  wear  the  skirted 
coat  with  the  skirts  buttoned  back  to  form  tails. 

There  is  a  rich,  exotic  quality  about  this  woman  who  affects  the  hugely  de- 
veloped panniers.    The  fact  that  she  is  Venitian  may  account  for  it.    On  her 
head  she  wears  a  man's  tricorne  over  a  coif  of  blue  i^ce  which  falls  over  her 
shoulders  to  form  a  filmy  cape.    Her  sleeves  do  not  differ  essenti-.lly  from 
the  French  and  English  models.    Perhaps  they  are  Just  a  little  longur,  but 
they  terminate  in  much  the  same  type  of  lace  cuff.    The  round-necked  j.nd 
pointed  bodice,  too,  is  quite  normal,  as  is  the  exposed  green  petticoat.  It 
is  the  eccentric  shape  of  these  panniers  that  deserves  comment.    They  vvould 
have  to  be  unusually  strong  in  thoir  supporting  framework  (probably  of  metal) 
to  extend  so  far  out  at  so  -.brupt  an  angle.    Notice,  too,  that  the  rich  red 
outer  skirt  has  been  pleated  into  a  top  seam  to  enable  it  to  fit  properly. 
This  costume  is  probj^bly  not  more  than  tvi'elve  inches  thick,  wiiile  it  is  at 
least  fifty  inches  wide. 

Notice  one  of  her  trim  slippers  peeping  out  from  beneath  the  petticoat.  They 
are  probably  of  satin,  with  long  sharp  tots  and  tall  red  heels. 
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Men  began  vifearing  outer  coats  some  time  before  the  v;oraen  did.    With  the  excep~ 
tion  of  coats  for  riding  habits,  women  did  not  v/ear  the  equivalent  of  top  and 
overcoats  until  some  time  after  the  men  had  begun  wearing  v/hat  -were  called 
"greatcoats."    This  man  wears  an  average  greatcoat  of  the  mid-18th  century. 
Notice  that  it  still  has  the  lines  of  the  skirted  coat  as  seen  in  Plate  69. 
Though  in  purpose  it  is  an  overcoat  worn  over  the  regular  coat,  in  cut  it  re- 
lies very  much  on  regular  coat  lines.     Notice  the  large  cuffs  trimmed  Vi/ith 
braid  and  buttons  (a  relic  of  the  days  when  the  cuffs  actually  folded  back  and 
buttoned)  and  the  flaring  skirts,  still  split  to  allow  the  sv/ord  hilt  to  pro- 
trude.   The  sleeves,  still  fullj  are  long,  and  show  only  the  ruffle  at  the 
v/rist.     The  coat  with  the  high  military  collar  and  short  cape  at  the  shoulders 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  later  coat  that  had  large  collars  and  very  many  capes 
at  the  shoulders.    Notice  that  the  coat  fastens  from  the  neckline  to  the  waist, 
v/here  it  is  belted. 

The  hair  has  been  fastened  behind  in  a  queue  and  tied  with  a  large  bow.     It  is 
the  gentleman's  own  hair,  powdered  in  imitation  of  a  wig.    The  tricorne  has  a 
long  point  in  front  much  like  the  one  in  Plate  74. 

This  lady  wears  a  walking  costum.e  of  about  the  mid-18th  century.     Her  wide- 
brimmed  hat  is  of  b]£. ck  beaver  and  worn  over  the  mobcap ,  which  can  be  seen 
protruding  beneath.     It  vi/as  probably  the  most  popular  feminine  hat  of  its  time. 
In  shape  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  characteristic  strav/  which  became  so 
prevalent  at  the  end  of  this  period  and  throughout  the  next.     Her  hair,  which 
falls  from  the  mobcap,  is  natural  and  unpov/dered. 

The  cape  she  vjears  corresponds  roughly  to  the  Dutch  Jacket  of  the  previous  pe- 
riod (Plate  58).     This  model  has  arm  slits,  but  similar  jackets  also  had  wide 
sleeves.     Occasionally  they  had  hoods.     Velvet,  trirmned  in  white  fur,  was  a 
favorite  combination  for  them,  but  this  one  seems  to  be  of  satin  with  a  ruched 
crepe  border. 

The  skirt  has  mnniers,  although  the  sacque  effect  of  the  cape  obscures  them. 
It  is  merely  a  heavy,  decorated  outer  skirt  over  a  petticoat  of  a  different 
material  and  design.    The  gathered  rouche  at  the  petticoat  hem  is  merely  in- 
serted at  the  front. 

Gloves  and  muffs  v/ere  worn  by  fashionable  ladies  of  this  day.  Elbow-length 
sleeves  were  worn  and  long  gloves  were  in  vogue  everjrwhere. 
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LOUIS  XV~FLAT3  NO.  74 


These  tv;o  young  people  are  country  folk.    Dressed  eiiriply  and  serviceably,  they 
are  not  altogether  out  of  style.    The  difference  between  these  peasants' 
(really  middle-class  rural  people)  dress  and  tne  aristocrats'  costurr.e  is  in 
the  ensemble.     This  young  man,  for  example,  v;ears  only  one  outer  garment  in- 
stead of  two.    Kis  costume  is  not  elaborate  or  g£.y,  and  is  made  of  cheaper 
materials.    Essentially,  ho-^^ever,  the  garments  are  the  same. 

His  three-cornered  hat  has  a  particularly  long  spout  in  front  and  is  entirely 
free  of  ornament.    His  hair  is  v/orn  long,  tied  in  a  pigtail  behind,  and  is 
unpov/derad.    Before  1770  poi^rder  v/as  fashionable;  aftar  that  dato,  hov/avor, 
the  upper  classes  began  to  look  to  the  country  for  inspira.tion  in  dress,  ard 
thus  adopted  laany  characteristics  of  peasant  dress,  one  of  wlxich  v/as  unpo''V- 
dered  hair . 

The  man's  siiirt  is  somev7hat  less  full  in  the  body  than  th£.t  worn  by  the  up-^ 
per  classes.    Notice,  hov/ever,  the  small  ruffla  trimr/;ing  at  the  -./rist.  Kis 
cravat  is  a  simple,  polkci  dot  strip  of  material  tie.d  similar  c.s  is   the  on*3 
in  Plate  71,  ^ 

Ji/hat  appears  to  be  his  cc&.t  is  more  than  likely  a  waistcoat,  since  coats,  es- 
pecially thas  e  worn  by  peasants  at  that  tim.e,  were  not  so  short.     Up  until 
1760  v/aistcocits  were  si e3ved-~anotiier  reason  for  calling  this  garment  a  vi^aist- 
coat.     It  w£is  probably  made  of  homespun,  fitted  the  body  rather  closely,  and 
had  pockets  with  flaps  that  fastened  do:i'n.    Fiis  knee'-breeches  and  stockings, 
with  the  exception  of  being  made  of  coarser,  heavier  rc.y.terials ,  did  not  dif- 
fer fromi    those  worn  by  -wealthier  people.    Hie  shoes  are  the  hdgh-tongued 
variety  seen  in  Plates  66,  69,  and  others.    They  are  of  heavier  leather  and 
Viave  lo'.-er  neels. 

The  ■'■ijomedi,  too,  is  dressed  in  simple  fashion,  7/earing  essentially  the  s&me 
basic  garment  as  the  woman  in  Plate  61,  the  only  difference  being  that  she 
has  permdtted  the  skirt  to  fall  untrammelled  to  the  instep. 

The  cap  she  wears  is  again  our  old  friend  the  mob  cap  which,  we  recall,  was  af- 
fected by  rich  and  poor  alike.    Her  hair  is  the  simple,  natural,  center--part ed 
style,  with  the  excess  done  up  in  a  knct  at  the  nape,    nfter  the  pastoral  rage 
had  had  its  effect,  it  was  found  that  in  the  upper  classes  pov/der  was  going 
out  among  women  who  aped  rural  fashions.    This  is  true  of  the  women  in  Plate 
73. 

The  basic  garment  v/orn  by  the  woman  shovm  here  is  a  long,  sim.ple,  one-piece 
dress.     Sleeves  such  as  these  v/ere  common  enough,  but  most  people  of  lo'wer 
caste  v/ore  sleeveless  bodices  with  the  cliemise  su.pplying  the  sleeves.  Ker 
sc8.rf  has  been  crossed  in  front  to  form  a  fichu-like  arraiigeraent .    The  long 
apron  is  tied  at  the  w&ist. 
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LOUIS  XVI— PLATE  NO.  75 


In  the  1770' s  some  young  Englishmen  who  had  traveled  in  Italy  and  the  Conti- 
nent formed  a  club,  calling  themselves  Macaronis.     They  v/ore  raany  exaggerated 
costimes.    They  were  dandies  Vi/ho  went  to  extremes  in  their  costumes  and  to 
some  extent  influenced  the  dress  of  their  contemporaries.    The  young  man  here 
is  v/earing  a  coat  much  warn  by  this  group.     It  is  called  a  "bobtailed"  jacket. 
Vi/hen  the  skirt  of  the  Loiiis  XV  coat  began  to  shrink  and  move  tov/ards  the  back 
to  form  tails,  the  resulting  garment  resembled  the  "cutav;ay."    The  Macaronis 
soon  appeared  with  this  same  coat  cut  off  short  about  three  quarters  up  the 
thigh.     This  particular  model  has  a  straight  military  collar  and  bands  of  era- 
broidery  trimming  the  edges  and  cuffs.    The  waistcoat  is  cut  off  at  the  bottom 
in  an  inverted  V,  more  or  less  repeating  the  lines  of  the  coat.     It  is  a  fine 
brocade  gannent  buttoning  quite  high  on  the  chest.    The  wsd.stcoat  has  dimin- 
ished in  size  a  great  deal  in  the  century  or  so  of  its  existence.  Compare 
this  one  for  example  with  that  in  Plate  59,     The  lace  ruffles  at  the  wrist 
more  than  likely  are  attached  to  the  coat  sleeve. 

The  wig  worn  by  this  young  man  is  likev/ise  one  affected  by  t?ie  Macaronis.  The 
hair  on  the  crQ\m  of  the  head  is  combed  back  in  a  pompadour  and  built  high  as 
it  goes  back.     Some  members  of  the  club  wore  extremely  high  pompadours  a- 
chioved  by  padding  and  building  up  the  wig.     The  back  hair  was  disposed  of  in 
any  of  the  various  tie-vi/ig  arrangements. 

The  breeches,  stockings,  and  shoes  present  no  basic  differences  from  those  in 
Plate  71. 

The  biblike  arrangement  at  his  chest  is  a  frill  attached  to  his  shirt.  He 
wears  around  his  neck  the  regular  stock  that  brooches  behind. 

Louis  XVI  for  women's  fashion  is  marked  by  a  gradual  though  decided  change. 
The  popular  pannier  began  to  be  relegated  more  and  more  tc  formal  court  wear. 
Skirts  shortened,  sleeves  lengthened,  bustles  grev;,  and  the  coiffure  rose  to 
towering  proportions.  ^ 

The  lady  in  this  plate  v/ears  an  excellent  example  of  the  polonaise.     In  reali- 
ty it  was  the  second  bustle-fom  known  to  Western  civilization.    The  first  is 
pictured  in  Plate  64.     This  is  a  rather  conservative  afternoon  ensemble  suited 
to  an  afternoon  stroll.     It  was  in  reality  a  development  of  the  overgown  (see 
Plate  71),  opening  in  front  with  the  heavy,  voluminous  skirt  piled  up  at  the 
back  and  tied  with  a  formalized  bo?;.    Notice  that  the  ujiderskirt  clears  the 
floor  quite  liberally,  permitting  the  high-heeled,  pointed-toe  shoes  to  emerge 
from  the  previous  seclusion. 

By  this  time  millinery  had  become  a  completely  developed  profession.     Such  a 
hat  as  this,  composed  of  artificial  flowers,  crepe,  and  a  stuffed  bird  is  typ- 
ical of  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  that  had  evolved.    They  were  mostly  small, 
like  this  one,  in  comparison  to  the  very  large  coiffures  of  the  period^ upon 
which  they  seemed  to  perch  precariously. 
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LOUIS  XVI— P TATS  NO.  76 

The  rather  startling  figure  in  this  pLite  is  we-^ring  a  bsillroora  costume  of 
the  late  Louis  XVI  period.    It  contains  almost  every  possible  exaggeration 
that  could  be  heaped  upon  an  already  overdeveloped  style.    It  seems  strangely 
fitting  that  so  cumbersorae  and  absurd  a  dreso  should  be  swept  away  by  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  headdress,  although  it  requires  a  careful,  second  look  to  detercaine  it, 
is  still  the  pompadour,  but  so  laden  with  plumes,  padding,  jewelry,  roll 
curls,  sausage  curls,  and  powder  that  it  has  ^uite  lost  its  simple  charm. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  headdress  here  represented  was  by  no  means  the 
v/orst  to  be  found  in  these  changing  tircies.    Almost  any  sort  of  trinket  was 
apt  to  appear  as  hair  decor-jition,  even  models  of  ships  or  windmills.  Note 
the  beauty  mark  in  the  form  of  a  black  dot  of  court  plaster  placed  beneath 
the  right  eye;  also  the  star  above  the  right  breast.     Such  attempts  to  em- 
phasize beauty  and  direct  the  focus  of  admiring  eyes  was  common  to  both  the 
male  and  female  dandies  of  the  period. 

The  round-cut  neckline  was  not  as  often  favored  with  this  type  of  costume  as 
was  the  square.    The  elbow-length  sleeves  v;ith  the  flaring  lace  cuffs  worn 
over  a  full-length  chemise  sleeve  v/ere  more  typical,  although  relatively  con- 
servative compared  to  those  entirely  of  lace  that  appeared  on  some  of  these 
exaggerated  models. 

The  outer  skirt  has  by  now  almost  become  a  curtain  with  its  tasseled  furbe- 
lovi^ed,  ruched,  ruffled,  and  lilted  surface.    The  panniers  were  still  pre- 
served for  these  party  ensembles,  and  with  them  reached  probably  their  great- 
est distension,  placing  the  wearer  in  the  midst  of  an  ellipse  of  frills, 
loops,  lace,  ribbons,  and  fluffs,  spread  over  both  outer  skirt  and  petticoat, 
that  only  a  wedding  cake  could  duplicate.    To  make  m^atters  even  more  compli- 
cated, some  models,  such  as  that  in  the  picture,  allowed  the  lon^,  outer  skirt 
to  form  a  train. 

The  mask  and  fan  indicate  the  young  lady's  attendance  at  a  ball,  but  one 
wonders  whether  the  ml^Si  is  necessary  to  conceal  her  identity  since  the  cos- 
tume practically  conceals  her  species. 
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LOUIS  XVI--PLATE  NO.  77 


This  Plate,  because  of  its  siwilarity ,  is  well  compared  with  both  Plates  66 
and  67.    It  indicates  the  basic,  static  nature  of  certain  garments  that  con- 
tinued in  use  from  the  Louis  XV  to  the  Louis  XVI  period. 

The  flowered  pink  sacque  (note  the  full  back  of  tiie  ja.cket  from  which  the  name 
comes)  on  the  left  is  almost  the  same  as  that  ¥/orn  by  the  v/oimn  in  Plate  66, 
except  that  the  panniers  have  given  v/ ay  to  a  rear  distension  or  bustle.  The 
front,  too,  has  been  left  unfastened,  giving  rather  emphasis  to  the  now  round 
v/aistline.    Note  that  even  the  sleeves  have  been  carried  over  despite  the  fact 
that  the  simple  coat  sleeve,  such  a s  that  on  the  other  figure,  was  by  now  more 
prevalent. 

The  hat  she  v/ears  is  that  very  popular  leghorn  straw  v/hich  has  been  previously 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  black  beaver  of  the  same  shape  in  Plate  73. 
During  this  period  the  practice  of  pulling  the  brim  of  this  hat  dov/n  about  the 
face  by  means  of  ribbons  which  tied  beneatli.  the  chin  was  practically  universal. 

As  for  the  figure  on  the  right,  little  need  be  said  about  the  mobcap  which  is 
here  in  its  purest  formi.    The  govm,  ho./ever,  is  again  the  Vfetteau  pleat  car- 
ried over  from,  those  illustrated  in  Plate  67  with  but  two  changes.    The  sleeves 
have  grown  to  full  length  and  lost  their  fancy  cuffs.    This  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  trend  of  the  day.    Many  ensembles  were  nov/  copying  mas- 
culine sleeves.    The  other  change  is  that  the  previously  loose  pleats  are  noY/ 
sewn  to  the  ./aist,  at  least,  causing  them  to  appear  i;.uch  more  formalizea  and 
perhaps  not  nearly  so  gracefully  charming.  ,  . 
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An  interesting  comparison  can  be  made  between  tlie  figu-es  in  Plate  73  and  the 

man  and  woman  shown  here.     Essentially,  they  are  dressed  a.like — in  outdoor 

outfits;  but  t}ie  death  of  one  king,  and  the  change  of  manners  with  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  ruler,  raakes  for  chsmges  in  costui;ie-~if  m>inor  ones. 

The  man's  hat  is  one  of  three  ne'.-.;  Lypes  that  made  their  appearance  after  1780. 
The  other  two  are  seen  in  Plates  79  and  82  respectively.    The  one  seen  here 
was  the  least  popular  of  the  three.     It  v/as  called  the  "uncocked  beaver."  It 
got  its  name  because  it  v/as  exactly  like  the  cocked  hats,  except  that  the 
brim:  was  s.llowed  to  rema.in  at  right  angles  to  the  crown,  instead  of  being 
folded  up  like    the  tricorne.    Its  most  con-imon  material  was  beaver.    Its  di- 
mensions and  shape  are  s  elf  ~£;viaent ,    Kis  hair  is  not  too  different  from,  the 
man's  in  Plate  73.    It  is  the  man's  natural  hair,  unpowdered,  but  plaited  in- 
to a  pigtail  and  tied  with  ribbon  bcv/s  behind.    Kis  cravat  is  a  wide  band  of 
cauibric  or  muslin  wrapped  about  his  throat  and  tied  as  seen  here. 

His  greatcoat  shows  a  natural  development  of  that  in  Plate  73.  The  high  mili- 
tary collar  has  become  a  v^fids,  flat  collar  that  can  fasten  close  under  the 
chin.  The  SuLall,  single  shoulder  caps  has  becom.e  a  wide,  heavy  double  cape. 
The  sleeves  have  becomie  longer,  more  normal  in  size,  and  have  lost  their  great 
cuffs,  liotice  the  tv/o  buttons  placed  perpendicularly  eit  the  wrist.  This  coat 
v/as  known  as  the  "redingote,"  and  is  characterized  by  the  double-breasted  cut, 
long  full  skirts,  suid  shoulder  capes. 

The  shoes  are  "pum.ps,"  '#hich  made  their  appearance  late  in  the  18th  century. 
These  are  rather  heavy,  have  a  slight  heel--the  remnant  of  the  high  tongues 
of  the  earlier  era, --and  are  trimjned  with  a  silver  buckle.     A  more  typical, 
heelless  pump  can  be  seen  in  Plate  84. 

Hats  for  women  h.ad  come  very  definitely  into  their  own  by  now;  in  fact,  upon 
examining  this  "beauty,"  one  almost  v/ishes  that  they  had  never  arrived.  It 
is  built  basically  the  same  as  that  in  Plate  75,  but  plumes  and  ribbon  have 
replaced  the  stuffed  bird.    The  use  of  hair  powder  v;as  v/aning  rapidly,  while 
the  general  height  of  the  coiffure  was  increasing.    Not  all  womien  followed 
these  trends,  hov/ever,  and  v/e  have  as  a  result  much  variation.    The  treatment 
here  probably  still  owes  sillegiance  to  the  p^istoral  fad. 

The  outer  garm.ent  the  young  v/oman  wears  is  a  hooded  cape.  There  were  m;any  va- 
rieties of  it.    Some  liad  sleeves;  others,  mere  slits  such  as  this  one. 

Muffs  remiained  just  as  popular  during  this  period  as  previously.    The  one  in 
the  picture  is  unusually  large,  however. 
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LOUIS  XVI— PLATS  NO.  79 


This  man  is  dressed  in  the  typical  dress  of  the  late  18th  century.     In  this 
type  of  ensemble  he  might  have  v/alked  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  French 
Revolution.    His  hair  is  combed  back  off  the  face  and  probably  tied  in  a  queue 
behind.     He  wears  a  stock,  and  the  ruffles  of  his  shirt  fill  in  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  his  waistcoat.    His  coat  is  a  late  model  of  the  cutaway.  Notice 
how  it  slopes  off  the  front  to  two  tails  reaching  to  his  knees  in  the  back. 
Its  lines  are  simple.     It  can  be  buttoned  dovm  the  front,  though  usually,  as 
shown  here,  it  is  not.     Its  collar  is  a  high,  full,  turnover  type;  and  the 
sleeves  are  simple  in  cut,  normal  in  length,  and  trimmed  with  two  buttons.  The 
plum-colored  broadcloth  of  which  it  is  made  was  very  popular  for  coats. 

The  waistcoat  is  double-breasted  and  has  a  characteristic  circular  bottom  line. 
The  method  of  wearing  the  lapels  of  the  v;aistcoat  out  over  the  front  of  the 
coat  was  a  common  fad  of  the  times.    The  ones  shown  here  are  rather  conserva- 
tive; some  waistcoat  lapels  reached  almost  to  the  armpits. 

The  knee-breeches  are  very  much  as  they  have  been.    Being  exposed  as  they  are, 
they  noY/  had  to  fit  the  body  and  legs  very  tightly.    The  less  wrinkled  the 
breeches  were  the  more  fashionable  they  were.    The  ribbon  ties  in  this  instance 
have  been  substituted  by  a  row  of  buttons  and  buttonholes  on  the  outside.  Over 
his  stockings  he  wears  gaitors  and  pumps.    The  pumps  havo  a  slight  heel  and  are 
trimmed  with  a  silver  buckle  on  the  instep.     The  gaiters,  adopted  from  the 
rural  ensemble,  are  made  exactly  like  the  gaiters  sometimes  seen  on  children 
today.     They  are  high  cloth  or  felt  leggings  extending  under  the  foot  in  a 
leather  loop  and  fastening  up  the  outside  with  buttons.    They  were  popular  in 
the  cities  for  only  a  short  time,  and  then  v;ere  given  back  to  peasants  and  sol- 
diers for  their  exclusive  wear.  \ 

The  hat  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  is  a  two-cornered  hat  called  a  bicorne* 
It  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  hat  usually  seen  on  Napoleon,     In  construction  it 
is  made  like  a  tricorne,  that  is,  a  round  high  crown  vdth  the  wide  brim  that 
folds  up  front  and  back.    The  vi/atch  fob  hangs  from  a  pocket  in  the  trousers. 
Watches  vi/ere  by  this  time  no  longer  a  novelty,  and  were  v/orn  as  they  are  today. 

The  feminine  outdoor  ensemble  bears  comparison  with  that  in  Plate  78.  The 
hairdress  pictured  here  is  the  large,  overdeveloped  pompadour  so  typical  of 
this  period.     The  great  bucketlike  bonnet  the  young  lady  v/ears  was  known  as  a 
calash.     It  takes  its  name  from  a  light  carriage  that  was  in  use  at  that  time. 
The  carriage  had  a  top  not  unlike  this  bonnet,  hence  the  name.     The  calash  as 
a  bonnet  is  interesting.     It  v\?as  the  proverbial  child  of  necessity,  providing 
a  covering  for  the  huge,  exaggerated  coiffures  of  the  period.     Built  of  loose 
wire  hoops  with  material  stretched  over  them,  the  calash  was  collapsible  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  the  modern  man's  opera  hat.    The  little  scarf like  robe  shovm 
here  was  knovm  as  the  mantelet.     It  was  v;ide  at  the  back  and  narrow  in  front, 
obviously  designed  to  be  worn  just  as  pictured  here.     Tlie  narrow  ends  were 
crossed  in  front,  and  were  sometimes  long  enough  to  be  bought  around  to  the 
back  again.     They  were  most  often  of  silk  or  taffeta,  and  ?/ere  sometimes 
trimmed  v>?ith  fur  as  this  one. 

The  dress  v/orn  here  beneath  the  mantelet  is  the  very  popular  "levite."  It 
usually  employed  the  white  fichu  treatm.ent  visible  at  the  neck.    This  was  ac- 
complished by  crossing  a  scarf  in  front  to  form  the  V  opening*     The  ends  were 
tucked  into  the  girdle  of  the  no?;  round  v/aistline.    Another  characteristic  of 
the  levite  was  the  long  undraped  skirt  and  petticoat,  still  employing,  as  we 
can  see,  the  split-front  idea. 
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In  this  plate  both  figures  are  wearing  riding  habits.    The  woman's  ensemble  is 
a  special  outfit  influenced  by  masculine  clothes;  but  the  man's  outfit  is  not 
unlike  the  one  he  v,;ould  wear  in  a  drawing-rocm,  with  the  except j.on  of  the  rid- 
ing coat  and  crop.    The  powdered  wigs  worn  by  both  the  man  and  the  woman  and 
tht^  length  of  the  man's  waistcoat  point  to  the  assumption  that  these  costumes 
are  rather  early  in  Louis'  reign. 

The  hat  he  wears  is  one  example  of  the  nevi'  style  top  hat  that  appeared  about 
1780.     An  interesting  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  one  of  Plate  52  and 
the  one  carried  by  the  young  man  in  Plate  82.     Notice  that  the  one  pictured 
here  is  more  or  less  transitional  between  the  two.     It  is  not  quite  as  defi- 
nite in  shape  as  the  later  one,  yet  its  crown  has  become  smaller  and  the  brim 
is  starting  to  curl  on  the  sides.     The  plume  and  gold  braid  band  are  decora- 
tions soon  to  disappear.     The  wig  has  the  characteristic  powder,  horizontal 
side  curls,  and  queue.    The  cravat  is  undecorated  and  simple.    Trie  striped 
waistcoat  is  still  rather  long,  and  has  pocket  flaps;  the  flaring  skirts  have 
disappeared,  and  the  garment  is  fast  assuming  smaller  dimensions. 

The  breeches  are  no  different  from  those  appearing  in  Plate  79,  except  for 
ribbon  ties  instead  of  buttons  at  the  knee.     The  tv^o  v/atch  fobs  were  a  fad  of 
the  time.     Sometimes  tv;o  watches  were  worn  in  the  pockets  of  the  breeches;  of- 
ten one  fob  v/as  a  "dummy."    Heavy  striped  stockimrs,  though  not  usual,  were 
not  rare,  especially  whan  a  gentloman  was  to  do  some  riding  or  traveling. 
Gloves,  of  heavy  leather  also  wero  comm.on  accessorios  for  such  occasions.  The 
boots  are  the  well-known  "Wellingtons."    They  are  characterized  by  the  high 
point  on  the  shin  and  the  circular  cut-out  portion  on  the  calf. 

The  riding  coat  is  a  variation  of  the  redingote  in  Plate  78.     The  differences 
are  easily  seen.     The  one  pictured  here  has  been  left  unfastened  and  has  a 
strange  rectangular  lapel  that  blends  into  a  square  collar.    Notice  that  the 
lapel  isn't  notched.    The  rather  large  cuffs  and  ruffles  at  the  wrist  point  to 
the  early  date  of  the  coat.    The  long  flaring  skirts  are  typical  of  all  redin- 
gotes. 

Most  feminine  riding  habits  of  this  era  had  short  flaring  coats  much  the  same 
as  the  men's,  but  this  lady  wears  a  habit  which  employs  a  long  coat  that  is  a 
compromise  with  the  well-knov/n  redingote,  differing  essentially  only  in  the 
treatment  of  the  lapels.    The  true  redingote  was  caped  as  we  can  see  in  Plate 
78.     Beneath  is  worn  a  masculine  waistccat  and  a  fairly  volum.inous,  though  un- 
distended,  skirt. 

Her  neckcloth  is  the  stock,  a  variation  of  \\hich  appears  in  Plate  75.     The  lace 
frill  to  be  seen  in  front  was  more  probably  attached  to  tho  chemise  or  skirt 
than  to  the  stock. 

Her  hat  is  also  a  masculine  form.,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  man,  but  v;ith  a 
lower  crown  and  probably  a  softer  felt  brim.    Both  men  and  v;omen  used  feathers 
on  their  hats,  but  the  foamy  white  ostrich  plume  was  more  often  reserved  for 
women. 
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Th8  ensemble  '.vorn  here  by  the  young  man  is  indicative  cf  a  ne\v  era  in  mascu- 
line dress,  even  for  the  conservative  aristocrats  in  court  dress.    The  hair 
is  getting  shorter,  though  it  is  still  long  enough  behind  to  be  tied  7/ith  a 
bow  in  a  short  strand.    It  is  his  ov/n  hair  unpov/dersd.    For  neckwear  he  wears 
a  black  stock  fastened  behind. 

The  coat  is  the  nev/  tail-coat  with  a  straight  Riilitary  collar,  visible  just 
inside  his  cape  collar.    The  characteristic  features  of  this  garment  are  the 
high  waist,  the  straight  line  at  the  v/aistline,  and  the  square  tails.  Even 
when  the  coat  v;a.s  not  actually  double-breated,  it  was  tailored  to  look  as  if 
it  were,  as  it  is  here.    The  collars  varied  (see  Plate  82)  and  the  sleeves, 
though  cuffed  here,  were  not  alv/ays  so.    The  silver  braid  trimmings  and  pock- 
et-flaps (note  their  position — high  and  towards  the  back)  show  that  this  coat 
is  a  dress  coat  for  use  on  very  formal  occasions.    The  waistcoat,  more  than 
likely  single-breasted,  peeps  out  at  the  corners  of  the  v/aistline  of  the  coat. 
The  breeches  are  the  usual  tight -fitting  variety,  fastening  at  the  knee  with 
a  row  of  buttons.    Trimming  the  bottom  edges  of  breeches  was  a  comm^on  means 
of  ornajnenting  the  costume — braid,  embroidery,  or  piping  was  the  usual  trim. 
The  stockings  are  heavy  silk  and  the  shoes  the  typical  footv/ear  of  the  late 
18th  century — smaller  tongue,  lower  heel,  and  large  silver  buckle. 

The  circular  cape  v/a  s  not  entirely  supplanted  by  the  greatcoat  as  an  outer 
garment — especially  for  more  elegant  occasions.    The  on©  shown  here  has  an 
elaborate  red  lining  and  a  typical  late  Louis  XVI  collar  -which  comes  high  on 
the  neck  and  folds  over.    The  cape  is  tied  across  the  chest  by  a  silver  braid 
cord. 

The  gloves  and  tall  v/alking-stick  are  regular  accessories  for  the  ensemble. 

After  1780  wom.en's  hair  reflected  a  general  disgu.st  for  the  exaggerated,  built 
up,  and  overloaded  coiffure  such  as  that  in  Plate  76  and  relegated  it  to  for- 
mal court  v/ear  only.    In  its  place  was  substituted  a  natural  unpowdered  hair- 
dress  in  which  quite  often  the  hair  cascaded  dov/n  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
head,  as  in  the  free,  easy  tresses  affected  by  this  young  lady.    The  "shep- 
herdess" type  straws  previously  referred  to  in  connection  v/ith  Plates  73  and 
77  faded  rapidly  in  the  face  of  the  swelling  pompadour j  but  when  this  more 
natural  headdress  returned,  the  shepherdess  hat  returned  with  it,  as  we  can 
see  here.    Now,  as  previously,  they  v/ere  not  alv?ays  made  of  strawj  felt, 
beaver,  and  velvet,  trimmed  "with  plum.es,  appeared  quite  often.    Nov/  they  were 
not  so  often  tied  beneath  the  chin. 

The  fichu  neck  treatment  dominated  after  1770,  and  again  appears  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  this  lady.    In  this  case  it  has  been  abetted  by  a  lacy,  jabot like 
filler  that  hangs  in  front.    The  little  blue  bow  is  known  as  a  solitaire  and 
is  also  characteristic  of  Louis  XV. 

The  sleeves  are  of  the  now  full-length  coat  sleeve  type,  in  this  case  almost 
more  masculine  than  those  of  the  young  m.an  beside  her.    The  waistline  is 
round,  set  off  by  a  large  blue  bow. 

Ker  skirt  is  another  example  of  the  second  appearance  of  the  bustle  (see 
Plate  75).    It  is  now  more  gownlike  than  the  previously  referred  to  polonaise 
in  that  it  is  one-piece,  full,  and  does  not  expose  a  petticoat. 
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The  type  of  costume  worn  immediately  after  the  French  Revolution  does  not  show 
any  great  difference  from  that  worn  earlier.    The  young  man  pictured  here  is 
wearing  a  typical  Directoire  ensemble,    llevi  tendencies  are  apparent;  coming 
changes  are  already  visible  in  his  outfit;  yet,  basically,  the  general  silhou- 
ette is  no  different  from,  let  us  say,  that  of  the  man's  in  Plate  81,    His  tail- 
coat is  the  same  except  for  the  turned-dovm  collax'.    The  coat  is  much  less  gay 
than  the  one  in  Plate  81;  it  has  no  cuffs  and  no  embroidery.     In  short,  it 
shows  the  imminence  of  the  drab,  colorless  outfit  of  19th  century  men.  Notice, 
too,  that  though  the  collar  is  rather  high  and  thj  lapels  large,  they  are  very 
sLmilar  to  the  modern  type.    The  v/aistcoat  is  a  single-breasted  model  with  a 
stand-up  military  collar.    Tl-ie  upper  buttons  have  been  loft  unfastened  to  show 
the  new  type  of  cravat.    This  cravat  was  worn  with  a  linen  collar  that  was  like- 
wise comparatively  new  in  fashion.    The  collar  is  not  a  new  idea  in  costume, 
but  the  type  shown  here  is  peculiar  to  the  late  18th  century.     It  was  made  of 
linen,  and  stuck  up  in  points  on  either  side  of  the  chin.    The  Incroyables 
(•'Plate  84)  -.vore  them  extremely  high.    Around  this  collar  was  wound  the  new 
type  of  cravat '"the  first  necktie,  as  it  were.     It  was  a  long  linen  or  muslin 
band  wound  around  the  neck  and  tied  in  front  in  a  bow.    His  hair  is  his  own 
hair  arrangsd  like  the  wig  in  Plate  71,    More  usually  young  men  wore  their  hair 
cut  short  as  in  Plates  84  and  85.     The  hat  is  the  regular  beaver  top  hat  of  the 
era.     Its  features  are  the  high  crown,  narrower  at  the  top  then  bottom,  and  a 
curled  brim. 

The  trousers  are  no  different  in  tailoring  than  those  in  Plate  80.  They  are 
getting  longer  {see  Plate  84)  and  are  fastened  with  a  ribbon  tie  in  addition 
to  the  buttons. 

His  boots  are  top-boots  of  a  type  commonly  worn  during  the  era  for  all  types 
of  ensem.bles.    They  were  not  considered  v/rong  even  in  the  drawing-room.  Very 
simdlar  to  it  is  the  boot  worn  by  present-day  jockeys.     It  does  not  quite  reach 
the  knee,  has  a  cuff  of  lighter  leather,  and  is  worn  with  the  boot -straps 
turned  out  over  the  cuff. 


The  young  lady  v;ears  an  ensemble  immortalized  by  the  English  painter  Gainsbor- 
ough.    Just  as  Y/atteau  had  suggested  in  his  paintings  the  pleat  that  bore  his 
name,  Gainsborough  had  by  his  lovely  canvases  of  domestic  English  women  caused 
their  quiet,  sensible  dress  to  gain  world-wide  attention.     It  was  a  soft, 
pleasant  ensemble,  essentially  the  same  in  style  as  the  mode  of  Louis  XVI,  but 
more  charming  because  it  v;as  ea.sier  and  more  natural — a  quality  gained  by  elim- 
inating unnecessary  ornament  and  distension. 


Her  hat  is  again  the  copiously  brinimed  leghorn  straw  worn  over  the  same  very 
easy  and  natural  coiffure  that  appears  in  Plate  81.    Note  that  the  hat  has  only 
a  simple  band  instead  of  the  ribbons  and  plumes  that  bedecked  most  continental 
models . 


This  is  probably  the  best  and  most  typical  example  of  the  fichu  to  be  seen  in 
this  series.     It  is  a  neck  treatment  entirely  befitting  the  rest  of  the  en- 
semble, and  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  practical  necklines  that  women's 
costume  evolved  >     The  round  waistline  bound  witli  a  sash,  is  quite  in  keeping 
Vi?ith  the  soft  quality  of  the  skirt,  v/hich  falls  roundly  over  the  hips,  dis- 
tended only  by  a  number  of  unst&.rched  petticoats. 


During  Louis  XVI  and  the  Directoire  the  shawl,  such  as  the  young  ls.dy  has 
draped  over  h.er  left  arm,  returned  to  popular  favor  as  an  outer  gai^ment.  It 
was  worn  in  a  number  of  v/ays,  one  of  which  is  indicated  in  Plate  84. 
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The  three  figures  here  are  dressed  in  a  conservative  English  type  of  late  13th 
century  costume.    A  rather  interesting  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  man 
seen  here  and  the  one  in  Plate  84.    These  t'.7o  figures  illustrate  ruther  '.voll 
the  difference  betweeen  ultraf e;.shionable,  even  extreme,  costume  and  conserva- 
tive dress. 

The  man  pictured  here  is  still  vi/earing  his  hair  long,  in  imitation  of  a  wig, 
but  unpowdered.  Ke  wears  the  same  type  of  neckcloth  as  shown  in  Plates  82 
and  84 1  but  his  collar,  if  he  wears  one,  does  not  shov/,  and  the  jabot  of  the 
shirt  still  shov/s  at  the  waistcoat  opening.  The  v/aistcoat  is  simple,  almost 
modern  in  cut,  and  is  gaily  decorated  with  stars.  The  coat  is  also  gay  with 
stripes,  but  in  cut  it  is  som.ewhat  conservative,  being  more  like  the  one  seen 
in  Plate  79.  The  collar  is  not  as  high  as  those  worn  by  French  revolutiona- 
ries, and  there  are  no  lapels.  The  lines  of  the  coat  are  those  of  the  "cut- 
away," and  tlie  tails  are  long  and  voluminous. 

The  trousers  are  not  as  fashionable  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  without 
wrinkles,  and  the  buckle  and  ribbon  arrangement  at  the  knee  is  likewise  a 
conservative  substitution  for  the  buttons  seen  in  Plate  84.    Note  the  two 
v/atch  fobs  and  the  ruffles  at  the  v/rists  of  the  coat.    The  shoes  are  likewise 
conservative  with  their  ratlier  high  tongues  and  large  buckles.    The  tall  bea- 
ver hat  with  a  ribbon  hatband  and  the  long  walking-stick  &re  the  usual  accom- 
paniments to  the  ensemble. 

Although  the  ccstumie  of  the  Dii'ectoire  gave  way  to  the  v/himi  of  extremists, 
there  were  many  wom.en,  even  in  France,  v/ho  clung  to  more  conservative  costume, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  between  the  definitely  two-part  ensem- 
bles of  the  Louis  periods  and  the  one-piece  cylindrical  silhouettes  that  were 
to  follow  in  the  period  of  Em.pire.     This  English  vi/oman  wears  a  costume  that 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  for  the  women  of  the  century,  since  they  v/sre  re- 
moved from,  the  violence  and  direct  influence  of  the  revolution  of  1739. 

This  period  developed  many  fornis  of  rather  deep-crowned,  narrow  brimmied,  or 
brimless  bonnets.    The  hat  here  is  of  the  brimiless  "bucket"  type  rather  lav- 
ishly bedecked  with  ribbon  and  lace.    Ker  coiffure  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Plate  82.    The  important  thing  to  notice  about  her  dress  is  the  height  of  the 
waistline.    'iWhile  this  costum.a  is  still  very  definitely  two-part  (v/itness  the 
separate  light  green  bodice  and  the  white  skirt),  it  begins  to  suggest  that 
straight  one-piece  quality  which  is  seen  on  the  woman  in  Plate  86.  Notice, 
too,  that  the  v/aistline  on  these  Em.pire  women  is  of  about  the  sanie  height  as 
that  in  this    plate.    As  in  the  Gainsborough  ensemble  (Plato  72),  the  V  neck 
effect  and  the  use  of  sashes  are  also  represented  here.    It  was  a  period  of 
sashes,  scarfs,  and  shawls,  the  ends  of  which  were  often  permitted  to  dangle 
freely . 

The  parasol,  v/hich  had  been  in  great  favor  throughout  the  Louis  periods,  did 
not  decline  after  the  Revolution.  It  remainE  one  of  the  miost  characteristic 
accessories  of  the  new  19th  century. 

The  little  girl  is  wearing  an  outfit  similar  to  her  mother's.     Up  to  this  time 
children  were  dressed  exactly  like  their  parents,  but  late  in  Louis  .XVI 's  reign 
clothes  for  children  became  simiple  and  were  designed  definitely  for  them. 
During  this  period  the  simplicity  of  v/omen's  dresses  rriEide  them  not  unlike  the 
outfits  of  their  daughters.    The  little  girl  is  wearing  a  high-v;aisted ,  short- 
sleeved  frock  reaching  to  the  ground.     The  simple  V  neck  has  been  trimmed  -with 
a  fichu  like  her  mother's.     It  ties  at  the  waistline  in  two  long  ribbon  stream- 
ers.   Her  hair  is  allov/ed  to  fall  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders ;  and  her  hat 
is  a  sim.ple  soft  straw  trimmed  with  ribbons  on  the  crown  and  tied  under  her 
chin  with  a  ribbon. 
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Hers  is  an  exainiple  of  the  characteristic  costuioe  of  the  French  revolutiona- 
ries v/ho,  to  sho'J7  their  radical  political  ideaa,  affected  extremely  faddish 
garments.    The  men  were  called  the  Incroyables  (Unbelievables ) ;  the  v/omen, 
Merveilleuses  (li/krvelous  ones).    Their  dress  showed  an  interest  in  lower  class 
garments,  a  studied  carelessness,  and,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  picture,  a  pleas- 
ant_  ensemble. 

The  bicorne  hat,  made  popular  by  Napoleon,  is  shown  here  in  its  most  simple 
form.    It  has  a  round  crown  exactly  like t he  tricorne,  but  the  brim  instead 
of  being  folded  in  three  sections  has  been  folded  in  only  two,  front  and  back, 
giving  the  effect  shown  here.    It  is  trimmed  on  the  front  brim  with  a  cockade 
and  ribbon,  popular  among  the  revolutionaries.     The  pov^ered  v/ig  and  hair  have 
disappeared;  men  wear  their  hiair  in  its  natural  color,  leather  long  and  dishev- 
eled.   A  high,  upstanding  collar  is  visible  here  in  the  point  of  his  left 
cheek.    The  remainder  of  this  collar  is  hidden  by  the  "choker,"  a  v/ide  linen 
cravat  v;ound  around  the  neck  and  concealing  even  the  chin.    Its  tv/o  ends  are 
tied  in  front  in  a  bow. 

The  coat  is  the  new  tail-coat.    The  skirts  of  the  Louis  coat  had  shrunk  and 
moved  back  until  they  formed  Uro  tails,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Incroyables, 
hung  very  low  on  the  leg.    Its  high  double  collo^r  and  extremely  wide  lapels, 
though  characteristic,  are  exaggerated  v/hen  worn  by  this  group  of  SYench  dan- 
dies.   Notice  the  square,  double-breast ed  f ront,  long,  normal-fitting  sleeve, 
smiall  cuff,  and  tiie  pocket  flaps  high  on  the  hip.    The  waistcoat  is  a  simple 
flowered  garment,  cut  square  across  the  front  and  high  on  the  chest. 

The  trousers  are  longer  than  those  v/orn  in  the  preceding  era  and  are  tailored 
to  fit  the  thighs  without  a  wrinkle.    They  open  down  the  sides.    Notice  the 
four  bottons  on t he  leg.     The  striped  stockings  and  crooked  stick  are  charac- 
teristic cf  the  Incrcyables.    The  pum.ps  of  black  kid  are  heelless,  and  dec- 
orated with  a  silver  buckle.     Pumps  were  very  popular  in  t he  late  ISth  and 
early  19th  centuries. 

This  revolutionary  French  woman  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  late  Louis 
XVI  figure  in  Plate  76.    The  trend  toward  simplicity  resulted  in  a  classic 
silhouette  for  women. 

Notice  the  poke  bonnet  the  young  lady  is  wearing.  Also  notice  her  loose,  tou- 
sled hair.    The  neckcloth,  like  the  man's,  has  been  drav/n  over  her  chin. 

It  v;as  typical  of  this  period  to  cut  the  bodice  dangerously  low,  as  indicated. 
The  tiny  puff  sleeves  are  classic.    The  long  waistline  and  voluminous  skirt 
were  soon  to  give  way  to  a  higher  waistline  and  a  more  slanted  simple  skirt. 

The  wom.an's  shoes  are  mere  soles  with  long  wrapping-straps  attached.  They 
are  decidedly  Greek  in  style,  and  unquestionably  constitute  the  truest  classic 
imitation  of  the  ensemble.    The  woman  carries  in  her  left  hand  an  embroidered 
purse.     She  wears  a  shav;l  ajxl  a  long  full  skirt,  which  of  necessity  must  be 
held  high, 

Tlie  scanty  nature  of  the  dress  of  these  years  caused  the  shav/1  or  some  other 
v/rap  to  be  an  almost  constant  accessory. 
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DIRECTOIRE--PLATS  NO.  85 


The  young  man  escorting  the  classically  garbed  young  woman  is  dressed  somewhat 
less  flamboyantly  than  his  contemporary  in  Plate  84.    His  outfit  is,  however, 
every  bit  as  modern  and  novel  as  tha.t  of  the  Incroyables.    His  hair  shows  the 
growing  tendency  toward  wearing  one's  own  hair  in  a  natural,  close-fitting 
haircut.    The  sideburns  point  the  way  to  the  next  (l9th)  century,  v/hen  almost 
everyone  wore  hair  on  his  face.    The  hair  was  cut  to  fit  the  head  closely  be- 
hind and  permitted  to  grow  long  in  front,  v/here  it  was  combed  into  a  confusion 
known  as  the  "windblown". 

The  coat  is  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  "cutaway" ^  observe  that  it  slopes 
back  from  a  high  waist  and  has  coat-tails  of  the  same  type  as  in  Plate  84. 
The  collar,  though  not  as  high,  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  worn  by  the  In- 
croyables.   Notice  the  gathering  at  the  shoulders.    This  coat  was  very  prob- 
ably made  of  broadcloth.    The  cravat,  too,  is  like  the  one  seen  in  Plate  84, 
only  it  is  less  exaggerated.    The  waistcoat  is  a  simple,  single-breasted, 
square-front  garment.    The  trousers  are  an  early  example  of  the  new,  long 
type  that  came  in  at  that  time.    They  are  made  of  a  knitted  fabric  and  reach 
to  mid-calf,  where  they  fasten  with  buttons.    To  insure  smooth  fit,  the  open- 
ings are  on  the  side  a  little  to  the  front,  much  like  sailor-pants. 

The  hat  is  likewise  an  innovation.    It  is  the  forerunner  of  the  19th  century 
top  hat.    It  is  made  of  brushed  beaver,  has  a  small  band  and  buckle,  narrow 
curling  brim,  and  a  medium-high  tapering  crown.    The  boots  are  the  type  known 
as  the  "Wellington".     It  v/as  a  common  form  of  footgear  during  the  Directoire. 
Made  of  black  calf  or  kid,  they  came  up  in  a  point  almost  to  the  knee  and  ta- 
pered behind  to  the  calf. 

The  rather  attractive  young  woman  in  the  plate  is  v/earing  a  Greek  Ionic  crea- 
tion of  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.    The  coiffure,  too,  reflects 
a  careless  simplicity  that  is  suprisingly  attractive. 

The  costume  consists  of  t¥vO  garments,  and  is  at  best  a  very  poor  imitation  of 
true  Ionic,    The  outer  piece  has  undoubtedly  been  cut  to  fit  as  it  does,  in- 
stead of  depending  upon  draping.    The  rose  chain  has  been  pinned  to  one  corner 
of  the  outer  garment  and  the  other  end  tucked  under  the  girdle  in  front. 

Notice  the  Ionic-effect  sleeves  of  the  undergarment  (see  Plate  No.  lO) ,  and 
the  thin,  transparent  quality  of  the  material.     It  v/as  customary  of  the  women 
during  the  late  Directoire  and  early  Empire  to  wear  clothes  of  such  light  ma- 
terial as  to  jeopardize  their  modesty  and  endanger  their  health. 

The  full-length  gloves  and  soft  slippers  lend  a  contemporary  quality  that 
further  weakens  the  classical  likeness  of  the  style,  but  they  do  not,  on  the 
whole,  impress  one  as  be.lng  out  of  place.    The  soft  sha;vl  was  as  useful  as  it 
was  ornamental,  when  one  considers  the  discomfort  of  spending  a  chilly  evening 
in  such  a  dress. 
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EMPIi^E  ROMNTIC— PLATE  NO.  86 


The  Neo-Classic  revival  in  feminine  fashion  appeared  upon  the  European  scene 
at  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  Napoleon,  and  for  reasons  that  were  more  alike 
than  most  people  would  admit.    These  two  ladies  are  not  dressed  in  slavish  im- 
itation of  the  classic  modes  as  the  feminine  figure  in  Plate  85,  but  they  do 
follow  the  sajne  general  silhouette.    The  jacket  on  the  figure  in  yellow,  the 
sleeves,  and  the  cut  of  the  skirts  are  all  factors  that  make  these  costumes 
perfect  imitations  of  the  classic. 

Both  of  these  very  nearly  19th  centurj''  headdresses  are  copies  of  Greek  coif- 
fures.   They  are  almost  alike.     The  hair  is  very  simple,  knotted  at  the  top 
and  rear  with  a  row  of  frizzy  curls  forming  bangs  over  the  forehead.    A  triple 
fillet,  wrapped  around  the  head  in  classic  manner,  is  employed  by  the  left  fig- 
ure; and  a  kerchief,  wider  at  the  rear  to  support  the  back  hair,  is  worn  by  the 
other. 

The  dresses  were  extremely  high  at  the  ^jvaist ;  they  were  practically  one-piece, 
and  were  usually  made  of  the  most  filmy  of  materials.     Petticoats,  particular- 
ly in  France,  were  generally  discarded,  with  the  result  that  modesty  on  the 
subject  of  exposure  underwent  a  somewhat  teraporary  revision.     Sleeves  were  now 
either  f ull-leiigth  or  extremely  short  and  somev/hat  puffed.     Both  types  are 
clearly  illustrated  in  the  plate.    The  necklines  were  generally  round  like  that 
seen  on  the  lady  in  lavender.     They  were  dangerously  low,  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  universal  tendency  of  the  day.     Some  square  necks  remained  for  more  formal 
occasions,  and  another  type  known  as  the  surplice  line  resulted  from  gathering 
material  into  a  brooch  or  tie  just  in  the  center  between  the  breasts. 

The  little  green  vestli.ke  jacket  worn  by  the  v/oman  in  yellow  v/as  knovm  as  a 
spencer.     It  was  a  trim  little  outer  ga.rment  that  could  serve  indoors  as  well 
as  outdoors.    ^Vhen  it  appeared  vdth  sleeves,  as  it  occasionally  did,  it  v/as 
quite  a  bit  longer  than  this  one. 

The  shoes  are  clearly  shovm  in  this  plate.    No  longer  are  they  the  sharply 
pointed  high-heeled  creations  of  Louis,    They  have  become  mere  soft  slippers, 
entirely  heelless.    Toes  were  mostly  round,  such  as  those  on  the  figure  in 
yellow.    After  1810  they  became  more  pointed.     Favorite  materials  for  their 
construction  were  satins  or  some  rather  hard  and  expensive  materials.  Leather 
was  little  used  except  for  soles.     For  decoration,  little  bows  such  as  that 
seen  in  the  plate  were  common.     Cross  lacing  was  copied  from  that  seen  on  Greek 
slippers.    There  v;ere  various  fonns,  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  woman  in 
lavender. 

The  Empire  period  was  one  in  v/hich  the  fasionable  woman's  hands  were  even  more 
apt  to  be  occupied  with  various  accessories  than  they  were  during  the  Louis 
periods.    Parasols  still  abounded.    The  one  in  the  plate  is  a  new  creation  with 
a  hinged  stick  that  enabled  it  to  bo  slung  about  in  what  may  have  been  deemed 
a  more  engaging  fashion.     Handbags  were  of  all  sizes.    This  one  is  very  large. 
Walking-sticks  were  affected  by  men^  and  women  sometimes  also  carried  them. 
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EMPIRE- ROK'IANTIC- -PLATS  NO.  87 

This  young  man's  outfit  was  the  first  example  of  evening  dress.    The  idea  of 
wearing  a  formal  costume  for  evening  occasions  did  not  occur  to  men  until  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.    The  movement  was  originated  by  Beau  Bruramel, 
an  English  dandy  of  the  early  Georgian  era  who  conceived  the  idea. 

The  ensemble  is  not  much  different  from  the  one  in  Plate  84.    All  the  garments 
seen  there  are  shown  here  with  but  minor  modifications. 

The  hair  now  is  cut  to  follow  the  shape  of  the  head.    According  to  modern 
standards  it  is  rather  long,  and  more  often  it  was  brushed  forward  rather 
than  back.    The  pointed,  high  linen  color  is  still  worn — more  than  likely  v/ith 
a  cambric  neckcloth  tied  in  front  in  a  small  bow. 

The  coat  is  the  tail-coat,  with  slight  changes,  of  the  previous  era.    The  col- 
lar is  slightly  lower  than  the  typical  Directoire  model.    The  shoulders  are 
"beginning  to  be  puffed,  and  the  lines  are  beginning  to  shov/  a  tendency  toward 
extreme  tailoring.    The  waistline  is  lower  and  the  tails,  in  this  particular 
instance,  rather  short.    The  three  pleats  behind  the  gold  buttons  are  usual  on 
all  coats.    Notice  where  the  pocket-flaps  are  placed. 

The  knee-breeches,  fast  yielding  to  long  trousers  except  in  evening  ensembles, 
are  the  same  tight-fitting,  revealing  garments  they  were  in  the  last  period. 
The  gold  buttons  and  ribbon  tied  just  below  the  knee  are  the  usual  means  of 
fastening  them.    The  stockings  are  of  silk  and  sometimes  had  embroidered 
clocks.    The  pumps  are  low  and  have  a  moderate  heel.    The  lace  handkerchief 
trailing  carelessly  from  the  pocket  puts  a  finishing  touch  to  the  ensemble. 

The  bicorne  hat  is  like  that  in  Plate  84,  minus  the  cockade.    It  was  put  on, 
of  course,  vdth  the  triangular  section  rising  front  and  back  and  not  from  fore- 
head to  nape . 

This  young  Englishwoman  might  easily  be  of  the  same  period  as  either  of  the 
Frenchwomen  in  Plate  86.    The  hairdress  is  m.uch  the  same,  employing  a  double 
fillet.    The  neckline,  sleeves,  and  high  waistline  are  all  typically  Neo- 
Classic.    One  marked  English  touch  about  her  is  the  fact  that  she  wears  a 
double  skirt,  the  outer  yellow  one  transparent  and  the  white  petticoat  opaque. 
The  motive  for  this  may  or  may  not  have  been  modesty,  but  in  any  case  it  a- 
chieved  a  rather  pleasing  effect. 

The  shoes  here  are  another  example  of  the  very  typical  Empire  slipper  de- 
scribed in  Plate  86.    In  this  case  the  tiny,  thin  leather  sole  is  visible. 

Since  sleeves  were  as  often  long  as  they  were  puffed  and  short,  as  shown 
here,  both  long  and  short  gloves  were  used.    These  in  the  plate  are  typical, 
both  in  length  and  in  color. 
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EMPIRE  ROMNTIC— PLATE  NO.  R8 


Outer  garaents,  like  other  garments  of  the  early  19th  century,  did  not  change 
much  from  the  Directoire  modes.    This  man  wears  a  caped  greatcoat,  knee- 
breeches  and  top  boots,  a  top  hat,  and  a  gay  red  stock  (colored  neckv/ear  being 
more  or  less  preferred  for  traveling,  riding,  and  sportswear  in  general). 

Note  the  gradual  lengthening  of  his  sideburns,  an  indication  of  the  soon-to- 

appear  whiskers,  beards,  and  mustaches.    The  collar  of  the  coat  is  much  less 

exaggerated  than  Directoire  collars.    The  sleeves  and  cuffs  are  quite  normal 
in  size  by  this  time. 

The  breeches  and  boots  are  no  different  than  those  in  Plate  82,  a  fact  shovdng 
the  comparative  stability  of  men's  clothes. 

Gloves  and  walking-stick  complete  the  ensemble. 

The  woman's  riding  habit  of  the  Empire  period  is  still  looking,  as  much  as 
ever,  to  mannish  modes.    This  period  was  one  of  great  military  consciousness, 
which  was  particularly  reflected  in  dress.    Her  hat  is  a  copy  of  the  soldier's 
shako.     She  wears  a  masculine  cravat  of  which  there  are  many  exajnples  in  this 
costume  aeries.    The  jacket  is  modeled  after  the  fashionable  men's  tail-coat. 
Her  skirt  is  long  and  voluminous,  and  is  distended  by  starched  petticoats. 
The  equestrierine  wore  either  the  usual  slippers  of  the  period  or  the  special 
ankle  boots  or  shoes.     Gloves  and  a  crop,  of  course,  were  indispensable. 
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EMPIRE-RCL;ANTIC--PIAT3  NO.  89 


The  narrow,  cylindrical,  Neo-Classic  dress  as  portruyod  on  the  f igures  of 
Plates  85,87  ,  and  96  could  not  long  v/ithstand  the  urge  for  elaboration  and 
display  to  show  wealth.    The  result  of  this   change,  v/hich  came  after  1610, 
is  shown  on  these  tv/o  figures.    An  examination  of  the  plates  of  tliis  set  will 
shoN  that  the  headdress  has  become  elaborate,  the  general  simplicity  of  mate- 
rial and  design  has  vanished,  and,  most  significant,  the  skirts  have  begun  to 
widen  at  the  hem.    Both  of  these  costumes  are  formal  evening  ensemblos:  that 
on  the  left  more  sedate  and  matronly,  the  other  a  dancing  dress. 

The  coiffure  was  showing  signs  of  returning  to  that  style  so  prevalent  before 
the  start  of  the  French  Revolution.    The  figure  on  the  left  has  a  reasonably 
simple  coiffure  worn  berBath  the  very  characteristic  turban.    These  had  always 
been  in  use  as  a  man's  lounging  accessory,  but  Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign 
caused  women  to  take  readily  to  its  use.    Needless  to  say,  they  bocam^e  highly 
stylized  and  unturbanlike  in  much  of  thoir  decoration.    A  more  built-up  and 
elaborate  headdress  appears  on  the  other  -;;oman.    Practically  all  semblance  of 
the  classic  has  left  this  and  we  look  to  the  Louis  XVI  period  for  the  inspi- 
ration of  its  silhouette. 

The  black  or  outermost  garment  with  the  short  sleeves  is  a  form  of  the  pelisse. 
Other  varieties  of  this  outer  garment  worn  during  the  period  were  less  scanty 
and  had  long  sleeves.    Her  outer  dress  is  of  a  richer,  heavier  material .  It 
has  been  dravm  back  on  one  side  to  expose  the  lighter,  softer  petticoat.  This 
was  probably  accomplished  by  having  it  split  down  the  left  side  aM  tucking 
the  right  corner  underneath. 

The  party  dress  hare  shows  definite  leanings  toward  the  Romantic  period,  v/hich 
began  with  1815.    At  this  time  v/aistlines  wore  still  extremely  high;  and  al- 
though the  rest  of  the  costume  returned  to  the  two-part  eilhouetto,  the  waist- 
line did  not  begin  to  return  to  normal  until  after  1320.    This  extremely  short 
bodice  with  its  shirred  front  and  dagged  sleeves  decidedly  followed  the  Roman- 
tic tendency  to  copy  style  items  from  Middle  Age  and  Renaissance  sources.  The 
shirt  is  of  fairly  stiff  material  weighted  down  by  the  rouloux  of  padding  at 
the  hem.    This  idea  found  more  expression  later.    Ball  dresses  were  worn  short- 
er.   The  large  wreaths  were  a  novelty  of  decoration.    The  Romantic  era  was  an 
experimental  one  in  decoration,  and  many  novelties  were  often  worn  on  lato  Em- 
pire creations. 

The  toes  of  the  shoes  were  more  pointed,  and  there  v;as  a  tendency  towards 
slightly  raised  heels. 

Gloves  and  fans  such  as  these  were  always  worn  at  pretentious  affairs. 
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EMP IRE  -ROM-ANTIC— PL/iTE  NO .  9 0 


Children's  costume  of  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  19th  century  was 
considered  to  be  most  charming.    The  dress  of  the  adults  was  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant either,  so  that  even  older  children  who  wore  clothes  designed  more 
or  less  after  the  lines  of  their  elders  v;ere  not  compelled  to  dress  in  out- 
landish ensembles . 

The  little  girl's  costume  dates  somewhere  in  the  early  twenties  and  is  already 
beginning  to  show  a  tendency  toward  the  less  simple,  rather  ugly  silhouette  of 
the  late  Romantic  era.    Her  hair  is  cut  short  and  is  carelessly  brushed.  Her 
hat  is  of  strav/,  trimmed  with  a  ribbon  and  fastened  under  the  chin  by  a  ribbon 
that  crosses  the  crown,  giving  a  bonnet  effect.    Her  frock  is  simple  with  its 
high  waist  and  puffed  short  sleeves.    The  skirt,  v;idening  at  the  bottom,  is 
beginning  to  resemble  the  crinoline  type.    The  ruffled  pantalettes,  which  came 
in  soon  after  1800,  became  very  popular  in  the  next  era.    Her  shoes  are  plain, 
unfastened  pumps.     She  wears  a  cape  flung  back  over  her  shoulders.     Note  the 
slit  for  her  arm. 

The  boy,  v/ho  is  somewhat  older  than  his  sister,  wears  a  costume  not  unlike  an 
adult's.    His  top  hat  is  similar  to  the  one  in  Plate  8R.    His  jacket,  worn 
over  a  short  double-breasted  waistcoat  v/ith  a  slight  roll  collar,  is  what  was 
called  a  "bobtail"  jacket.    It  was  worn  by  children  and  by  adults  on  informal 
occasions.     It  was  like  a  tail-coat  v/ith  the  tails  cut  off  just  below  the  seat 
of  the  trousers.     The  v;ide,  soft  linen  collar  v/as  a  usual  neck  trimming  for 
young  people.    Boys  commonly  vore  them  folded  out  over  their  coats  as  seen 
here. 

His  long  trousers  are  of  stockinet,  split  on  the  outside  seam  and  fastened 
there  with  a  row  of  buttons.    They  are  very  similar  to  the  first  type  of  long 
trousers  introduced  late  in  the  18th  century — rather  short  (the  early  ones 
were  slightly  shorter),  fitting  very  tightly,  and  fastening  on  the  legs  v/ith 
buttons  and  slits  on  both  sides  instead  of  the  front.    His  pmnps  are  like  his 
sister's  except  for  the  small  bow  trimmings. 

The  man  is  dressed  in  a  waistcoat,  greatcoat,  and  a  somewhat  more  stylish  pair 
of  long  trousers.    The  neckcloth  is  a  wide  dotted  cloth  loosely  wound  around 
the  neck  and  tied  in  a  small  bow  in  front.    The  waistcoat  is  an  ordinary  sin- 
gle-breasted, rather  high-cut  model.    The  greatcoat  has  a  rather  old-fashioned, 
high  Directoire  collar  and  wide  lapels,  but  the  sli^t  puffs  at  the  shoulders 
could  indicate  an  interest  in  newer  male  fashions. 

The  trousers  are  rather  wide  cylinders  no  v/ider  or  narrower  at  the  bottom  than 
they  are  at  the  top.    They  appeared  later  than  those  worn  by  the  boy.  The 
shoes  reach  well  up  on  the  ankle  and  have  elastic  sides. 
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EJilPIRE  ROI/JiNTIC— PLATS  NO.  91 


This  entire  series  of  costu;rie  plates  has  dealt  with  middle -class  and  upper- 
class  costumes  with  the  occasional  offering  of  a  peasant  ensemble  to  shov/  how 
ancient  garments  were  retained  and  contemporary  garments  adapted  to  suit  the 
needs  of  lov.'er  and  middle-class  wearers.    The  artisan,  the  specialized  worker, 
the  professional  man — these  have  been  neglected,  due  to  space  restrictions 
and,  it  may  be,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  little  to  do  v;ith  the  development  of 
Western  costume. 

This  plate  shows  three  average  men  of  the  lower  or  perhaps  middle  class  dur- 
ing the  19th  century.     They  are  city  dv/ellars — peddlers.    Perhaps  they  sell 
fish  or  oysters  or  vegetables.    And  even  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ar- 
istocracy, it  is  probable  that  their  regular  dress  clothes  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  worn  by  their  richer  contemporaries.    The  garments  shown 
in  this  plate  are  old  and  out  of  style. 

The  man  ringing  the  bell  is  wearing  a  strange  ensemble.     His  shirt  is  collar- 
less  and  has  been  left  partly  unfastened.    His  coat  is  a  sack-coat  with  large 
lapels  and  collar.     The  breeches  are  coarse,  being  made  of  some  rough  material, 
probably  moleskin.    They  fasten  at  the  knees  mth  ribbon  as  did  those  of  ear- 
lier days.    His  stockings,  heavily  knitted,  are  wool.     Over  them  he  is  wearing 
an  odd  form  of  gaiter — ^n,mde  of  v/ool  and  probably  hand-lcnitted. 

The  seated  man  suggests  by  his  long  wide  trousers  that  he  might  be  a  sailor 
attired  in  his  shore  clothes.    His  hair  has  been  bobbed,  a  colored  scarf  has 
been  knotted  loosely  around  his  neck,  and  his  striped  waistcoat  almost  com- 
pletely hides  his  checkered  skirt.    The  coat  he  is  ?;earing  is  similar  to  that 
shown  on  his  bell-ringing  companion. 

The  third  man,  vociferously  hawking  his  wares,  is  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned 
tailcoat.     Note  the  high  coat -collar,  striped  single-breasted  waistcoat,  old- 
fashioned  cravat,  knee-breeches,  and  large  apron.    His  shoes,  with  ribbon  ties, 
are  similar  to  those  worn  during  the  late  18th  century. 
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This  family  group  of  the  early  19th  century  is  dated,  raore  or  less,  by  the 
women,  since  men's  costurae  stayed  rather  static.    The  little  boy's  outfit  is 
typical  of  the  era  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin-tight  trousers,  this 
outfit  might  be  almost  any  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

The  man  v/ears  a  tail-coat  with  a  rather  unusual  large  shav/l  collar.  His 
striped  single-breastea  waistcoat  extends  belov/  the  coat  line  and  is  unfas- 
tened above  to  reveal  the  frill  of  the  shirt.    The  high  collar  and  stock  are 
the  same  as  those  in  Plates  93  and  94. 

More  and  m.ore  the  hair  is  coming  down  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  the  coif- 
fure v/ould  be  rather  wild  and  luxuriant  for  modern  tastes. 

The  trousers  are  a  type  common  in  the  1820' s.  Rather  wide  and  loose,  as  they 
approach  the  shoe  they  narrov/  and  strap  under  it.  The  gloves,  watch  fob,  and 
walking-stick  complete  this  still  rather  elegant  ensemble. 

The  little  boy  is  dressed  in  a  usual  child's  costume.    A  linen  shirt  with  a 
wide,  soft,  turned-dovm  collar  is  trimmed  with  buttons,  bacic  and  front,  to 
which  is  fastened  his  long,  high-waisted ,  tig^^t-f  itting  trousers.    The  ruffles 
at  the  ankle  complement  the  collar.    On  his  feet  he  wears  lo'«-heeled  pumps. 
His  bobbed  hair  is  covered  v/ith  a  cap,  almost  like  a  visored  beret.    Caps,  at 
this  tiffie,  were  very  popular  for  children. 

The  lady  with  her  back  turned  is  typically  early  Romantic.    Her  bonnet  could 
date  as  early  as  1820,  because  it  is  distinguished  from  the  hat  by  a  wider 
brim  in  front,  and  is  v/orn  rather  far  back  on  the  head. 

Notice  the  double-dagged  collar,  the  equally  daggea  shoulder  wings  and  cuffs. 
It  was  the  peculiar  capacity  of  this  era  to  copy  liberally  from  the  past  with- 
out too  much  regard  for  how  badly  they  mixed  their  sources.    The  dagging  comes 
from  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  standing  collar  from  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  in- 
fluences*   The  tied-off  puffed  sleeves  are  also  Elizabethan.    The  v/aistline 
has  lowered  considerably,  but  is  still  higher  than  normal.    A  sash  was  comjuon- 
ly  used,  tied  off  with  a  bov/  at  the  back,  particularly  for  younger  people. 

Skirts  such  as  these  for  informal  wear  were  most  usually  of  about  aiikle  length. 
They  are  now  universally  v/ider  at  the  hem  than  elsewhere,  showing  even  a  ten- 
dency to  flare.    The  skirt  decoration  shown  here  is  typical — three  rows  of 
dagged  or  ruched  material  alm.ost  always  confined  to  belov/  the  knees. 
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Pictured  heire  is  a  gentlomanj  either  English  or  French,  dressed  in  a  typical 
riding  habit  of  the  early  19th  century.    He  lived  in  the  late  1820's. 

His  hat  is  slightly  bell-shapsd,  has  a  curled,  comparatively  wide  brim,  and 
is  worn  well  forward  on  the  head.    It  is  mde  of  beaver,  as  were  most  top 
hats.    His  hair  is  worn  in  the  favorite  "dog  ear"  fashion,  that  is,  brushed 
for'ward  on  the  forehead  and  temples.    The  high,  pointed  collar  can  be  seen 
sticking  out  over  the  simple  cravat,  much  favored  for  riding.    The  one  shown 
hero  has  been  shaped  and  stiffened  and  has  no  ends  visible. 

The  coa.t  is  a  riding  form  of  the  new  frock  coat.     'nVith  the  exception  of  the 
collar,  v/hich  is  the  co.imion  straight  military  type,  and  the  scantier  skirt, 
the  riding  frock  coat  is  no  different  from  the  ordinary  typo.    Like-  the  coat 
of  the  18th  century,  the  frock  coat  is  skirted.    The  model  sho\;n  hero  is 
single-breasted,  although  d oubla -breast ed  types  were  •worn.    The  sloevos  aro 
of  normal  length,  finished  with  a  sm.all  cuff.    At  that  period  the  men  followed 
the  women's  silhouette.    Evidence  of  this  fact  is  shown  in  the  puffed  shoul- 
ders and  the  narrow  waist  of  the  man's  coat.    The  lace  ruffles  at  the  wrist 
are  a  trimming  to  the  shirt  sleeves.    The  waistcoat  is  single-breasted  with 
a  straight  military  collar. 

The  trousers  are  typical  of  the  twenties.    Notice  how  baggy  and  loose  they 
are  above  the  knees  and  how  they  narrow  down  to  the  ankle,  where  they  strap 
under  the  boot.    This  method  of  strapping  the  trousers  under  the  boot  was  an 
extremely  common  style  during  the  early  years  of  the  century.    The  trousers, 
in  all  probability,  cover  a  short  boot  rather  than  a  shoe,  since  the  gentle- 
man is  in  riding  outfit. 

The  riding  crop  and  stitched  leather  gloves  were  common  accessories  of  the 
riding  outfit. 

This  young  lady  of  the  middle  Romantic  period  presents  a  splendid  example  of 
the  late  1820' s.    The  hat  is  decorated  with  ostrich  plumes  which  hide  a  modest 
crown.    The  hair  beneath  is  evidently  parted  in  the  center  with  a  knot  in  the 
raar.    The  lady  is  a  bit  conservative  in  her  hair  treatment;  more  fashionable 
women  drew  it  up  into  a  topknot. 

The  lady's  collar  could  be  of  soft  linen.    Smooth,  undecorated  bodices  were 
the  fashion.    Most  m.aiels  fastened  down  the  back.    The  buttons  seen  on  this 
bodice  are  used  merely  as  trimming.    The  sleeves  illustrate,  in  their  puffed 
and  slashed  biceps,  the  practice  of  the  Romantic  period  of  borrowing  ideas 
from  the  past.    This  particular  idea  comes  from  the  Elizabethan  period. 

The  waistline  has  returned  to  a  more  normal  position. 

The  skirt  shows  a  tendency  toward  distension.    A  number  of  petticoats  were 
worn  to  accomplish  this.    The  triple  lace  hem  was  a  coram:on  decoration.  Moat 
skirts  of  the  period  confined  trimming  to  below  the  knees. 

The  hand  bag  and  parasol  illustrate  two  of  the  most  comjr.on  accessories  of  the 
19th  century.    The  {a.rasol  in  particular  was  always  carried  and  underwent  a 
series  of  changes. 
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The  frock  coat  made  its  appearance  in  the  1820 's  and  became  the  most  impor- 
tant coat  of  the  19th  century.    Even  today  the  name  "Prince  Albert"  coat  im- 
plies a  certain  style.    The  one  shown  might  Vi/ell  be  compared  to  that  in  Plate 
93.    They  are  both  early  but  one  is  a  riding  coat  and  the  one  ahovm  here  is 
for  ordinary  daytime  wear.    The  shav;l  collar  and  triple  row  of  buttons  are 
rather  unusual  but  the  puffed  upper  part  of  the  sleeves  is  typical  of  the 
time.     Notice  the  long  skirts- — a  permanent  characteristic  of  the  frock  coat. 
The  very  low-cut,  double-breasted  waistcoat  is  of  brocaded  ra^iterial  and  is 
probably  cut  straight  across  at  the  waistline.    The  starched  pleated  shirt 
is  worn  with  the  usual  high  collar.    The  red  stock  fastens  behind. 

The  hair  is  brushed  forward,  and  the  beard  and  mustache  have  returned  to  re- 
main to  the  end  of  the  century.    The  19th  century  was  more  characteristically 
a  bearded  one  thgtn  was  any  other  century. 

The  trousers  are  of  an  early  type.    They  are  the  "peg-top"  variety,  being  very 
wide  at  the  top  and  narrowing  down  to  fit  the  ankle  very  closely.    The  short- 
ness of  the  trousers  indicates  their  earliness  in  the  period. 

Silk  stockings  and  the  usual  bow-trimmed,  heelless  pum^ps  complete  an  ensemble 
that  has  not  yet  yielded  to  the  fast  sobering,  uncolorful  dictates  of  the  era. 

This  young  v/oman,  heavily  attired  for  winter,  vi/ears  a  much  elaborated  form 
of  the  poke  bonnet.    The  poke  vi/as  characterized  by  the  fa.ct  that  the  actual 
brim  forms  the  hat  itself.    Beneath  the  high  brim  pe3ps  the  parted  coiffure 
that  found  so  m.uch  favor  throughout  this  century. 

Her  coat  is  cut  on  the  lines  of  the  pelisse.  Most  often  the  coats  were  of 
much  lighter  material  than  the  one  shown.  This  early  form  of  the  leg-o- 
mutton  sleeve  made  its  appearance  during  the  1820* s.  The  current  style  of 
v/eighting  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  decoration  or  a  roll  of  heavier  ma- 
terial is  still  in  evidence.  (See  Plate  89  and  92.)  In  this  case  it  is  a 
fur,  probably  chosen  to  match  the  muff. 
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The  cape  in  its  ms-ny  forms  never  entirely  disappeared,  even  when  the  over- 
coat made  its  appearance  late  in  the  18th  century.    The  caped  overcoat  was 
extremely  popular  and  appeared  in  many  variations.    The  one  pictured  here 
is  more  like  a  slsavod  cape  than  a  caped  overcoat.    The  man  has  put  one  arm 
through  the  sleeve,  wearing  the  other  side  of  the  garment  over  his  shoulder 
like  a  cloak. 

His  coat  and  trousers  are  like  those  seen  in  Plate  92.    The  latter  plate  pre- 
sents costumes  of  a  period  ten  years  later.    Notice  the  voluminous  neckcloth 
and  how  the  ends  of  the  collar  fit  close  to  his  face.    The  bell-shaped  crovm 
and  rather  small  curled  brim  of  the  top  hat  stamp  it  as  soraevjhere  in  the 
thirties.    He  is  wearing  short  boots  covered  by  the  trousers. 

The  woman  here  wears  a  form  of  the  leghorn  straw  hat.     It  has  changed  consid- 
erably from  the  earlier  straw  to  be  seen  in  Plate  77.    The  crown  has  become 
quite  large,  the  brim  has  thickened  until  it  can  no  longer  be  easily  bent 
down  about  the  face.    This  was  not  true  of  all  of  them,  however;  some  still 
were  soft  enough  to  sag  down,  although  the  practice  of  bending  them  down  by 
a  ribbon  tied  beneath  the  chin  was  unusual.    Bows  and  ribbons  were  finding 
greater  favor  as  millinery  decoration,  and  by  1830  were  universal  in  exagger- 
ated form.    Dangling  ribbons  that  fell  from  the  underside  of  the  brim  were 
either  permitted  to  hang  or  v/ere  tied  in  a  bow  beneath  the  chin  as  in  the 
picture . 

During  the  Romantic  era  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  in  great  favor. 
This  influence  in  particular  was  probably  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
many  Scottish  trends  in  costume  during  this  and  following  periods.    The  tam- 
o-shanter  contributed  display  of  various  plaids.    The  plaid  capo  shown  on 
the  woman  is  an  excellent  oxamplo  of  a  garment  very  much  like  the  Inverness 
cape,  the  true  form  of  which  appeared  later  in  the  century.    This  m.odel  is 
a  double-caped  sleeveless  garment  that  ie  unquestiona/Dly  msculine  in  origin. 

The  dress  beneath  is  typical  of  the  twenties,  with  its  high  neck,  long  sleeve 
lowered  waistline,  relatively  short,  slightly  distended  skirt,  flared  some- 
what by  the  tiers  of  decoration  below  the  knees. 
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To  prove  how  little  men's  costume  has  changed  since  the  19th  century,  one 
need  only  study  this  young  man  dressed  in  evening  clothes  of  the  1320' s. 
His  hair  is  >/orn  somev/hat  longer  than  it  is  to-day,  but  net  exaggeratedly  so; 
his  tail-coat  differs  only  in  small  details,  as  do  the  trousers,  from  simi- 
lar garments  worn  to~day  in  evening  enseiTiblss,  and  rds  v/aistcoat  and  pumps 
are  almost  like  those  oi'  today. 

The  coat  has  a  rather  high  collar  'j\n.th  deep  full  lapels  inaicated  by  a  slight 
notch.    The  shoulders  are  puffed,  the  v/aistlin'i  has  moved  down  and  tightened 
in  imitation  of  femdnine  styles,  and  the  tails  are  full  and  square  and  slig,ht- 
ly  flaring.    The  ruffles  at  the  wrist  are  like  those  in  Plate  93.    The  lace 
handkerchief  is  a  usual  evening  accessory. 

The  short  waistcoat  has  a  lapel  and  collar  sim.ilar  to  t-iat  of  the  coat.  No- 
tice how  deeply  it  is  cut,  revealing  a  large  cravat  that  fills  the  entire 
opening. 

Trousers  are,  as  yet,  still  uncreased.    They  fit  loosely  and  may,  as  here,  or 
may  not,  strap  under  the  foot.    The  re  trimj^ied  with  grosgrain  ribbon 

bows  and  have  a  slight  heel. 

This  young  lady  wears  a  ballroom  ensemble  of  the  middle  or  late  1820' s.  Her 
hair  is  piled  rather  high  at  the  back  behind  a  leather  simply  parted  front. 
In  general  the  coiffure  was  rising  to  the  proportions  seen  in  Plate  97,  but 
this  young  v/oman  exhibits  a  compromise  with  more  conservative  tastes. 

Her  neckline  is  an  early  exariiple  of  the  heart-shaped  cut  which  was  so  popular 
during  the  late  Victorian  period.    It  is  somewliat  more  liberally  decollete 
than  is  usual  for  the  period,  even  for  a  dance  dress.    Notice  how  the  neck- 
line is  creeping  down  over  the  shoulders--this ,  too^  anticipates  a  trend  that 
found  greater  favor  on  the  ball  costuiries  of  the  crinoline  period  that  followed. 
Her  sleeves  are  puffed  out  to  about  as  great  an  extent  as  was  reached  during 
the  entire  Romantic  periods    They  are  unusually  long  for  formal  attire,  but 
not  out  of  place.    Notice  that  by  now  the  waistline  has  returned  to  a  normal 
position,  and  has  become  very  tight,  indicating  that  corsetting,  which  indeed 
has  been  in  milder  form  since  at  least  1815,  was  to  develop  to  a  new  high 
before  the  end  of  the  century.       '"r  •  ' 

Skirts  in  general  were  still  shortening,  a  movement  which  reached  its  maximum 
by  1830.    Notice  how  the  skirt  has  steadily  widened  until  it  is  again  suggest- 
ing the  hoop  skirt.    The  rounded,  bell-shape  quality  suggested  here  was  to  de- 
velope  into  the  silhouette  shown  in  Plate  98.    The  practice  of  placing  flaring 
decoration  belov;  the  knees  is  still  to  be  seen  on  this  skirt. 
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This  gentleman  is  dressed  rather  gaily  in  an  evening  ensemble  of  the  late 
twenties.    His  hair  is  worn  about  the  same  length  as  the  man  in  Plate  96. 
His  tail-coat  is  cut  on  slightly  different  lines.    The  waist  is  lower,  the 
coat-tails  are  longer.    Note  the  tv/c  buttons  at  the  v;rist  of  the  sleeve. 
The  vmistcoat  is  made  of  velvet  and  is  cut  rather  hi^,  though  still  re- 
vealing quite  an  expanse  of  plain,  starched  white  shirt.    The  ever  present 
high  starched  collar  and  bow-tie  appear.    The  bow-tie  is  like  that  in 
Plate  85,  that  is,  a  long  cloth  wrapped  around  the  collar  several  times  and 
tied  in  a  tiny  bov;  in  front. 

The  trousers  are  much  like  the  boy's  in  Plate  90.    They  fit  almost  skin-tight, 
are  made  of  some  kind  of  stockinet  material,  and  are  slit  up  the  leg  on  the 
outside,  where  they  fasten  with  a  row  of  buttons.    His  stockings  are  silk  and 
his  pumps  just  like  the  others  seen  in  this  series. 

Hs  v/ears  a  popular  evening-wear  outer  garment — the  cape.    It  has  no  sleeves, 
a  rather  large,  comparatively  high  collar,  and  falls  from  a  yoke.    Note  the 
gloves  and  the  quizzing-glass,  a  very  popular  accessory  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.    It  served  much  the  same  purpose  as  a  monocle  does  today,  partly 
to  aid  men's  vision,  mostly  to  complete  one's  costume.    The  watch-fob  is  much 
more  decorative  and  much  more  useful  than  it  has  been,  for  a  watch  is  attached 
to  the  other  end, 

Tl-ie  hat  is  a  top  hat  that  appears  to  be  lov/  in  the  crovm,  and  more  than  likely 
is  made  of  beaver,  , 

The  woman  here  wears  the  typical  ball  costume  of  1830.    Ker  headdress  is  that 
characteristic  style  labeled  soraewliat  derisively  by  certain  writers  on  t  he 
period  as  "la  Giraffe,"    It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  impression  was  created. 
The  side  humps  of  hair  topped  off  -with  the  high  ribbon  bow  and  botanical  dis- 
play worn  over  a  neck  that  was  made  to  look  large  by  the  nature  of  the  neck- 
line of  the  bodice,  certainly  achieved  a  strong  likeness  to  that  well-known 
AfricEui  quadruped.    This  headdress  was  the  most  absurd  since  the  i\Ioo-Classic 
ideal  had  been  abandoned. 

The  silhouette  is  nov;  co:::pletely  dnd  unreservedly  two-part.    It  is  at  best  a 
distorting  ard  av/kward  enserable.    The  flat  horizontal  neckline  &nd  short 
puffed  sleeves  create  a  startling  contrast  with  ths  abnornally  sm.all  -waist- 
line.   The  ideal  figure  at  this  time  was  tightly  moulded  by  corsets.  Rounded, 
continuous  lines  v;ere  the  mode.    Note  this  in  the  rounded  sweep  of  the  bodice 
line  into  the  girdle  and  the  smooth  bell-shaped  curve  of  the  skirt.  Decora- 
tion for  skirts  is  still  confined  to  below  the  knses.    The  reason  for  this  was 
undoubtedly  to  preserve  the  unbroken  line  from  the  waist. 

Notice  the  revival  of  the  classical   cross-laced  shoes  that  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  described  in  Plate  86.    It  was  ch.aracteristic  of  the  Romantic 
era,  as  v/ell  as  some  of  the  later  peiods,  to  revert  quite  suddenly  to  the 
Neo -Classic  ideal  in  some  respect  of  their  costume  ensembles. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #97 


EIvtPIRE -ROMAi IT IC— PLATE  NO.  98 


After  1830  feminine  costume  trends  moved  rather  quickly  into  the  crinoline 
silhouette  of  the  early  Victorian.    These  ladies  here  date  about  1B37,  and  in 
every  respect  they  show  hov;  far  the  style  of  the  day  has  come  from  that  of 
1830  and  how  near  it  is  to  that  of  1840.     (See  Plates  97  and  99.) 

Soon  after  1835  the  exaggerated  coiffure ,  an  example  of  which  is  illustrated 
in  Plate  97,  faded  from  the  fashion  picture  and  hair  became  lo\7er,  easier,  and 
more  natural  with  the  simple  center-part  that  employed  a  knot  at  the  rear. 
Neither  of  those  two  v/omon  has  exactly  this  popular  form,  but  both  omploy  rel- 
atively simple  headdresses.     That  on  the  left  is  probably  parted  in  the  center 
with  the  hair  which  would  ordinarily  hang  down  over  the  left  ear  piled  on  top 
instead.    The  other  lady  very  definitely  uses  the  part  in  the  center. 

The  costume  on  the  left  is  a  formal  party  dress;  witness  the  low  decolletage 
and  the  short  puffed  sleeves.     This  ensemble  is  a  continued  development  of° 
most  of  the  trends  mentioned  in  connection  vath  Plates  96  and.  97.     The  neck- 
line is  low  on  the  shoulder,  as  it  remains  for  formal  costumes  throughout  the 
Victorian  period.    Notice  that  the  sharp  pointed  bodice  has  returned.  From 
now  on  all  women's  clothes  in  general  and  evening  gowns  in  particular  copy 
many  items  from  iBth  century  modes,  particulary  those  of  Louis  XVth.     In  this 
case  the  bodice  has  developed  slight  tabs,  a  rather  unusual  feature  for  the 
period.    The  skirt  has  continued  to  expand  while  retaining  its  bell-shape. 
More  and  more  starched  petticoats  ?/ere  piling  up  beneath  it,  building  up  to 
the  all-time  high  which  was  reached  by  1840.    The  floral  allover  pattern  and 
the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  decoration  at  the  hem  are  also  symptomatic  of 
the  coming  modes.    All  skirts  are  now  getting  longer,  the  ball  dress  being 
still  slightly  shorter  than  the  informal  ensembles. 

The  afternoon  dress  worn  by  the  woman  on  the  right  retains  the  round  waist 
which  was  always  more  popular  for  informal  wear  during  the  century.  Her 
sleeves  are  quite  advanced  for  the  period.    The  puffed  bell-type  sleeves  such 
as  these  were  not  generally  popular  until  about  twenty  years  later.    This  gown 
has  a  split  outer  skirt  which  is  a  direct  copy  of  late  17th  and  early  18th 
century  modes. 

Notice  the  pair  of  long  black  mitts  sans  thumbs  and  fingers.     Ihey  gained 
greater  popularity  during  the  ensuing  Victorian  era. 

The  little  girl's  demure  frock  shows  the  development  from  Plate  90.  Notice 
that  essentially  it  is  the  same  little  dress— short  puffed  sleeves,  rather 
high  waist,  and  simple  neckline.     The  skirt,  however,  is  widening  and  soon  be- 
comes the  crinoline.     Unlike  the  girl  in  Plate  90,  this  little  maiden  is 
dressed  m  her  everyday  clothes.     She  wears  a  sim.ple  apron,  her  lono-  hair  hangs 
loosely  dovm  her  back,  and  her  pantalettes  have  a  slight  ruffle  at  the  anklo. 
Her  shoes  are  siniplo  ono-strap  sandals. 


History  of  Costume 


Plato  ^-98 


EARLY  VICTORIAN— PUTE  NO.  99 


The  crinoline  of  the  mid-forties  was  probably  the  most  concealing  costume  ever 
worn  by  women.    This  is  strgmge  in  view  of  the  fact  that  just  forty  years  be- 
fore, in  the  early  Empire,  women's  clothes  were  more  revealing  than  they  had 
aver  been. 

Both  of  these  ladies  wear  bonnets.     That  worn  by  the  woman  on  th-j  left  has  a 
lower  crown  than  those  of  the  previous  period.    The  brim  flares  up  framing 
the  face  and  is  v/orn  in  general  rather  far  back  on  the  head.    This  model  is 
probably  of  straw  and  ties  under  the  chin  in  front.    The  other  bonnet  is  of 
the  Quaker  type,  perhaps  a  little  more  shallow  than  usual,    n.  light  veil  has 
been  draped  easily  over  the  top.    The  coiffures  that  peep  froin  beneath  these 
bonnets  are  of  that  typv3  v;hich  is  regarded  as  most  characteristic  of  this  cen- 
tury--the  hair  parted  in  the  center  and  drawn  back  covering  the  ears  to  a  knot 
low  at  the  rear. 

The  fronts  of  these  bodices  are  simple,  interesting,  and  rather  new.    They  are 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  fichu  line  v/hich  v/as  revived  during  the  period. 
In  this  case  the  excess  material  has  been  gathered  into  the  sharp  bodice  point. 
Tlie  sleeves  worn  by  the  woman  on  the  right  are  a  good  deal  more  typical  of  the 
'40' s  than  those  on  the  othor  figure  v/hich  came  into  general  vogue  at  the  eni 
of  the  next  decade. 

These  skirts  have  not  yet  reached  their  fullest  extent  of  development  (see 
Plate  102)  but  they  are  by  now  collectively  longer,  larger,  and  more  volumin- 
ous than  at  any  previous  time  in  this  century.    Both  of  the  overall  designs 
here  are  quite  typical  of  the  period,  the  flaver  pattern  probably  more  so  than 
the  checks. 

For  some  time  shawls  have  been  becoming  more  popular  as  outer  garments.  By 
the  early  Victorian  period  they  were  the  standard  wrap.    The  artistry  exhib- 
ited in  the  workmnship  of  the  shawls  of  the  period  v/as  notable.    Spanish  and 
Brussels  lace  shared  favor  with  the  Scotch  paisley  v/eave.    An  exquisite  exam- 
ple of  this  latter  type  is  v/orn  by  the  lady  on  the  right. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #99 


EARLY  VICTORIAN— PLA.TE  NO.  100 


Pictured  here  is  a  family  group  in  ordinary,  informal  afternoon  ensembles. 
The  man  particularly  illustrates  how  close  to  our  own  era  v/as  the  early  Victo- 
rian style.    Except  for  being  slightly  long  in  back,  his  hair  is  almost  a  mod- 
ern cut.    The  side-whiskers  meeting  under  the  chin  were  extremely  common  during 
the  19th  century.    The  shirt  and  soft  turnover  collar  are  almost  like  modern 
ones.    The  colored  bow-tie  has  the  usual  large  dimensions  of  mid-19th  century 
neckv/ear.    This  v;as  known  as  the  string-tie. 

The  coat  he  wears  is  an  early  example  of  the  sack  coat.    Note  its  large  collar, 
peculiar  lapels,  and  rather  puffed  shoulders.    Notice,  too,  that  its  fit  is 
loose  and  comfortable.     The  waistcoat  is  a  single-breasted  model,  in  this  case 
with  small  lapels.    The  trousers  are  the  much-favored,  plaid-checked  trousers 
of  the  era.    Note  that  the  front  opening  has  appeared,  supplanting  the  side 
openings  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.    Observe  too,  that  there  arc  no 
creases  in  the  trousers  and  that  they  fit  loosely,  hanging  over  the  cloth  tops 
of  the  shoes. 

The  costume  of  the  woman  in  this  plate  indicates  that  she  is  a  conservative 
lady  of  the  early  1850' s.    The  ensemble  is  largely  transitional,  showing  some 
modern  tendencies  of  the  fifties,  but  retaining  much  that  belonged  to  the  for- 
ties.   Her  hair,  for  example,  retains  the  simplicity  of  the  fifth  decade  in 
its  neat  center-part  but  shows  the  trends  to  come  in  the  uncovered  ears  and 
the  knot  low  on  the  nape. 

The  bodice  also  is  partaking  of  two  decades.    The  collar  is  the  simple  turn- 
over of  the  forties,  but  the  frill  trimming  and  the  puffed  sleeves,  so  remi- 
niscent of  the  Garibaldi  blouse,  belong  to  the  quality  of  the  next  decade. 
The  skirt  is  typically  crinoline,  still  depending  upon  multiple  petticoats  for 
its  copious  distension. 

The  little  girl  is  wearing  a  flat  straw  bonnet  with  tv/o  long  streamers  of  rib- 
bons hanging  down  her  back.    The  wide  collar  is  probably  a  part  of  her  knee- 
length  frock,  v/hich  is  supported  by  a  crinoline  like  her  mother's.    The  short 
cape  trimmed  with  a  v;ide  bow  in  back  v/as  an  extremely  comrflon  outer  garment  for 
little  girls.    The  short  pantalettes  are  typical  of  the  era,  often  extending 
all  the  way  dovm  to  the  ankles.    Her  shoes  are  the  regular  heelless  high  slip- 
pers of  soft  leather  that  were  the  usual  footgear  before  the  advent  of  heels 
in  the  early  sixties. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #100 


EARLY  VICTORIAN— PLATS  NO.  101 


This  couple  is  shown  in  the  average  evening  dress  of  the  early  Victorian  era. 
The  man*s  outfit  is  somewhat  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  introduction 
of  evening  dress  early  in  the  19th  century.    By  studying  his  costume  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  the  ensemble  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  raod:;rn  one. 

His  hair  is  worn  comparatively  long,  rather  full  in  the  back  and  around  the 
ears.    The  center-part  in  the  hair,  combed  straight  off  to  the  sides,  was  a 
common  masculine  hairdress.    The  heavy  side -whiskers  were  called  "Dundrearys" 
and  "Piccadilly  Weepers."    Notice  ho\j  far  down  on  the  chin  they  reach.  They 
attained  their  greatest  popularity  in  the  early  '60' s.    The  monocle  was  popu- 
lar in  England,  though  men  in  other  countries  also  completed  their  ensembles 
with  a  "glass"  in  one  eye . 

The  shirt  is  of  starched  linen  worn  with  two  rather  low-placed  studs,  a 
"wing"  collar,  and  bow  tie.    The  collar,  with  the  exception  of  being  some- 
what higher  was  like  that  worn  today* 

The  collar  of  the  tail-coat  is  rather  full,  with  lapels;  the  shoulders  some- 
what padded;  and  the  waist  slightly  drawn  in.    Notice  that  the  tails  are 
square  and  that  the  double-breasted  effect  of  the  coat  is  simulated;  it  really 
doesn't  fasten.    The  waistcoat  fastens  high  and  can  be  either  black  or  white. 

The  trousers  resemble  modern  ones.    They  are  not  tailored  as  carefully;  there 
are  no  creases,  and  they  are  rather  full  and  long.    He  completes  an  almost 
20th  century  evening  ensemble  with  black  pumps. 

The  woman  pictured  here  is' wearing  the  typical  ball  dress  of  the  -'60' s.  The 
bodice  is  tight -fitting  and  has  the  rounded  ivaistline  of  the  period.    It  has 
a  simple  roll-collar  that  probably  has  moderately  sized  lapels  in  front.  No- 
tice that  the  sleeves,  even  though  they  are  set  in,  accentuate  the  off-the- 
shoulder  idea  of  the  time.    They  end  above  the  elbow  with  a  wide  falling 
sleeve  of  ruffled  net,  beneath  which  shows  the  puffed  sleeve  of  the  Garibaldi 
blouse.    Notice  that  it  is  very  full  and  gathered  neatly  into  a  small  wrist- 
band . 

The  skirt  has  reached  its  fullest  distension,  due  to  the  invention  of  the 
steel  hoop  frame.    All  but  one  outer  petticoat  have  been  discarded,  and  the 
skirt  has  been  lengthened  and  broadened  with  some  of  the  fullness  pushed 
toward  the  back.    It  is  covered  all  over  with  a  series  of  net  ruffles  which 
graduate  in  width  until  they  narrow  to  the  waistline.     (This  overall  ruffling 
was  Very  popular  at  that  time.)    At  the  waist  of  this  gown  is  worn  a  sash 
tied  in  a  large  bow  in  front,  the  ends  of  which  show  at  the  left  of  the  skirt. 

The  simple  coiffure  shown  is  indicative  of  the  transitional  hairdress  that 
eventually  led  to  the    style  known  as  "the  waterfall."    The  hair  is  parted  in 
the  middle  and  drawn  back  over  the  ears  to  a  simple  knot  placed  low  on  the 
neck.    From  below  the  knot  hang  long  tight  curls  that  have  been  moved  back 
over  the  ears.    The  wreath  of  flowers  was  a  common  type  of  evening  decoration 
for  the  coiffure. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #101 


EARLY  VICTORIAN— PLATE  NO,  102 

In  the  1850's  and  1860's  a  sudden  interest  in  stripes,  plaids,  and  checks  v/as 
shown  in  raen*s  costume.     It  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to  recapture  the  color  and 
gayety  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  gentleman  pictured  here  is  dressed  in  an  informal  afternoon  outfit  of  the 
1860's.    He  is  wearing  the  "plug"  hat,  a  sort  of  high  derby  made  of  stiff  felt 
which  made  its  appearance  at  this  time  and  became  more  popular  in  the  eighties. 
He  wears  a  full  growth  of  sideburns. 

The  garments  worn  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  modern  informal  ensemble.  The 
shirt  has  a  soft  turned-down  collar  and  v/ith  it  he  wears  a  narrow  black  string 
tie.  The  sack  coat  is  longer  than  the  modern  coat.  Note  how  similar  it  is  in 
cut  to  the  modern  suit  coat.  The  checked  vest  is  single-breasted  and  collar- 
less,  and  fits  the  body  naturally.  Tlie  trousers  are  without  crease  or  cuff 
and  are  rather  full,  narrowing  slightly  as  they  reach  the  shoes.  The  walking- 
stick  is  a  popular  accessory. 

The  gown  on  this  plate  shows  the  transition  between  the  full,  rounded  skirts 
in  Plates  100  and  101  and  the  bustle  of  the  late  1860's.  The  skirt  is  volu- 
minous, but  a  great  deal  of  the  material  has  been  pushed  to  the  back,  giving 
to  the  outline  the  form  of  son.  isosceles  triangle.  The  combined  length  and 
fullness  almost  make  a  train  at  the  rear.  The  whole  skirt  is  supported  by  a 
steel  frame.  Belov/  the  knees  is  placed  a  ribbon  trimming  that  is  pointed  up 
at  regular  intervals  with  bows  and  tassels.  The  hem  displays  a  short,  stiff 
ruffle  that  matches  the  trimming  on  the  bodice. 

The  waistline  is  form-fitting  and  rounded,  and  the  bodice  modestly  trimmed 
with  ribbon  ruching  along  the  seams.    The  shoulder  seams  indicate  the  off-the- 
shoulder  fad  and  the  high  neckline  adds  to  the  effect.    The  sleeves,  which 
have  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  previous  period's  fullness,  are  terminated  at 
the  wrists  with  soft  turned-back  cuffs  banded  in  ruffles,  and  accentuated  with 
ribbon  bov/s  placed  near  the  elbows.    The  skirted  bottom  of  the  bodice  is  that 
part  which  gradually  became  larger  and  fuller  as  fashion  progressed  toward  the 
bustle.    It  is  merely  a  decorative  piece  of  material  to  cover  the  break  between 
waist  and  skirt. 

The  hairdress  shown  here  is  modest — parted  in  the  middle  and  drawn  back  over 
the  ears  in  the  form  of  a  large  loose  knot,  which  is  covered  by  a  net. 


History  of  Costume 


Plate  #102 


LATE  VICTORIAN— PLATE  NO.  103 


This  man  and  woman  on  their  way  to  church  are  dressed  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  late    Victorian  aristocrats  on  a  semiformal  afternoon  occasion.    The  man's 
ensemble  is  that  of  a  conservative  middle-aged  gentleman.    His  clothes  have 
been  carefully  tailored;  there  is  nothing  "flashy"  about  them,  and  he  is 
dressed  in  good  taste. 

The  hair  has  become  much  less  luxuriant  than  it  had  been,  and  the  only  thing 
about  it  that  distinguishes  him  from  a  man  of  the  20th  century  is  the  charac- 
teristic manner  in  which  he  has  combed  his  hair  straight  out  from  the  part 
and  then  curled  the  edges  into  little  horns.    Hair  on  the  face  is  fast  disap- 
pearing, indicating  the  imminence  of  the  clean-shaving  20th  century.  However, 
mustaches,  beards,  and  even  side-w?iiskers  wore  not  rare. 

He  wears  the  rather  high  wing  collar  with  the  four-in-hand,  the  new  style  neck- 
wear that  became  popular  during  that  era.    It  is  no  different  from  the  modern 
four-in-hand  except  for  being  tied  with  a  large  knot. 

His  frock  coat  is  the  common  double-breasted  model  with  wide  lapels.  Notice 
how  high  it  is  cut,  hiding  any  signs  of  the  waistcoat  ¥;hich,  we  may  be  sure, 
he  wore.    Notice  its  finger-tip  length  and  its  drab,  gray  color.    The  striped 
trousers  are  rather  close-fitting  and  still  creaseless  and  cuffless.  Note, 
too,  their  length.    The  laced  shoes  are  high,  reaching  to  the  ankle.  The 
gloves  are  gray  kid  and  the  hat  a  "topper."    The  top  hat  of  the  19th  century 
wasn't  always  black.    Very  often,  especially  in  afternoon  ensembles,  it  was 
of  a  light  color. 

This  particular  feminine  costume  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  the  skirt 
form  that  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  bustle.    The  underskirt,  be- 
coming more  prominent,  has  also  become  more  colorful  and  decorated.    It  is 
still  full,  but  the  bulk  of  the  material  has  been  pushed  to  the  back.  Trim- 
ming in  the  form  of  ruffles  and  tucks  decorates  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
which  is  long  enough  to  completely  conceal  the  shoes.    The  overskirt  has  been 
gathered  up  at  each  side,  so  that  the  front  gives  rather  an  apron  effect. 
The  bunching-up  at  t  he  rear  indicates  already  the  protuberance  that  is  to 
follow  in  a  f ew  short  years.    In  regard  to  color  during  this  period,  it  seems 
v/ell  to  note  here  that  the  underskirts  were  mostly  lighter  in  color  than  the 
outer  ones. 

The  bodice  change  is  slight  in  comparison.    It  retains  its  fittedness,  but 
the  neckline  innovates  a  simple  and  mannish  style  of  the  inset  shirt  front. 
The  collar  is  fitted  in  at  the  base  of  the  throat,  and  from  it  descends  a 
gathered  front  and  a  jabot  of  some  light  material.    To  add  to  the  masculine 
effect,  the  bodice  is  slit  down  the  front  and  secured  vdth  small  string  bows. 
A  change  in  the  sleeve  brings  to  the  fore  the  simple  rrasculine  coat  type. 
This  particular  model  ends  in  a  ruffle  at  the  olbov/,  with  a  simple  flounce 
showing  as  undersleeve.    The  ribbon  bows  aro  forms  of  decoration. 

We  see  here  the  advent  of  the  "v/aterf all , "  the  typical  headdress  of  the  late 
Victorian  era.     Fringed  in  front,  massed  in  a  high  chignon  in  the  rear,  and 
allov/ed  to  fall  in  a  single  loose  curl  dovn  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  water- 
fall is  a  simple  and  becoming  form  of  hairdress .    Perched  well  forward  on  the 
head,  to  expose  the  hair  style,  is  a  small  hat  with  very  snail  crown  and  brim. 
This  one  ties  underneath  the  hair  in  the  back,  although  many  possessed  strings 
and  ribbons  that  were  allov/ed  t  o  fall  free  about  the  shoulders. 
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LATE  VICTORIAN--PLiiTS  NO.  104 


The  m£in  ssen  here  is  drsssed  in  an  afternoon  outdoor  outfit  of  th-3  most  in- 
formal nature,  one  probably  for  rough,  wet  weather.    The  colorful  plaid  outer 
garment  he  wears  is  an  Inverness  cape  so  well  known  on  representations  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  so  popular  during  the  late  Victorian  era.     It  is  a  long, 
belted  coat  with  a  small  round  collar.    Its  characteristic  feature  is  the 
v/aist-lenth  cape»    Plaid  naterial  was  favored  for  it,  though  the  same  gar- 
ment, unbelted,  appears  in  black  for  evening  v/ear.    Its  origin  can  be  found, 
of  course,  in  the  caped  overcoats  of  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

This  man  has  combed  his  hair  ex^xtly  as  the  iran  in  Plate  103,    This  style 
was  very  popular  at  the  time.    Notice  that  this  man  wears  a  short  clipped 
beard  and  a  mustache.    This  is  by  no  means  an  indication  that  he  is  unfash- 
ionable because,  although  hair  on  the  face  was  becoming  less  fashionable,  it 
was  quite  a  vogue  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  derby  was  a  popular  hat  of  the  seventies  and  eighties.    It  differs  from 
the  modern  type  in  minor  details — ^the  crovm  was  shallov/er  and  the  brim  some- 
what more  curled  on  the  sides.    His  gloves  and  walking-stick  were  in  style 
during  the  period.    His  trousers  ard  shoes  are  not  different  from  thoSe  in 
Plate  103, 

V/ith  the  return  of  the  polonaise  form  in  1871,  it  becomes  apparent  that  fash- 
ion designers  of  this  era  had  borrowed  about  all  of  the  ideas  of  previous 
centuries.     The  polonaise  as  they  used  it  is  illustrated  in  this  plate.  Over 
a  plain  dress  of  brown  which  shows  only  in  the  skirt,   sleeve,  and  the  ruffle 
trim  of  the  V  neckline  is  worn  an  overdress  (the  polonaise)  which  is  sleeve- 
less.   It  is  open  all  the  way  down  the  left  side  and  is  fastened  with  a  ro- 
sette at  a  point  low  under  the  arm.    At  various  places  on  the  seams,  rosettes 
are  secured  as  trimming.    The  right  panel  tapers  away  in  a  curve  to  disclose 
the  underskirt,  and  falls  in  a  neat  line  along  the  other  side.    Very  probably 
the  underskirt  is  bunched  up  at  the  back.    It  is  evident  however  tte  t  the 
back  of  the  polonaise  was  sufficiently  gathered  and  looped  to  provide  all  the 
necessary  fullness.    This  gives  a  tiered  effect  that  ends  in  a  slight  train. 
The  entire  outer  dress  has  been  bound  at  the  edges  vdth  an  outside  hem. 

Here  is  shovra  the  beginning  of  the  princess  line  silhouette.  It  gave  a  plump 
line  and  becam.e  increasingly  more  prominent  as  time  wjnt  on. 

The  sleeve  is  the  close-fitting  mannish  coat  style.    In  this  dress  it  is 
trimmed  with  a  slight  frill  at  the  wrist  that  matches  the  stand-up  one  at  the 
V  neckline . 

Her  hair  is  dressed  in  the  waterfall  mode,  fringed  at  the  front  and  brushed 
softly  off  tiie  face.    The  upper  part  is  laid  over  a  ribbon  band  thct  shows 
only  in  front  and  falls  loosely  and  gracefully  down  the  back. 

Ari  interesting  note  of  decoration  is  the  chatelaine  belt  of  heavy  chain  that 
encircles  the  lady's  waist  and  hangs  down  the  side  to  end  in  a  bow  of  ribbon. 
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LATE  VICTORIAN— PLANT  NO.  105 


The  costumes  worn  by  the  two  ladies  in  this  plate  are  examples  of  the  dress 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  early  eighties.    This  style  displays  the  princess 
lines. 

Neither  of  the  coiffures  in  the  picture  is  typical  of  the  early  eighties.  The 
lady  on  the  left  exhibits  the  usual  topknot,  covered  by  the  tiny  toque-like  bon- 
net.   Tne  fringelike  bangs  on  her  forehead  had  become  quite  rare  by  this  time. 
The  poke  bonnet  perched  upon  the  head  of  the  woman  on  tho  right  had  come  into 
favor  lato  in  the  seventies.     It  diffored  from  former  models  in  that  it  was 
smaller,  and  managed  to  remain  upon  the  head  without  the  aid  of  strings  or  rib- 
bons tying  beneath  the  chin.    Her  hair  shows  a  simple  form  of  the  ccntor-part 
treatment  that  never  went  completely  out  of  use  during  the  whole  century. 

The  use  of  ribbons  and  bows  such  as  those  in  the  plate  were  common  enough  for 
neck  decorations,  particularly  the  simple  hanging  bow  at  the  right.    The  figure 
on  the  left,  however,  has  employed  it  in  a  fashion  that  points  more  to  the  in- 
fluence of  masculine  modes.    The  tendency  was  to  heighten  the  necklines  with 
the  aid  of  a  checker  band  or  bow.    This  was  particularly  true  of  the  nineties. 

The  sleeves  of  the  left  figure  are  quite  unusual,  since  they  are  both  shorter 
and  simpler  than  those  generally  seen  at  this  time.    Those  on  the  other  figure 
are  more  like  the  three-quarter  length  variety  that  was  quite  prevalent  in  a 
somewhat  looser  form.    The  twin  cuffs  were  a  favorite  decoration  among  an  al- 
most infinite  number  of  varieties. 

The  most  significant  factor  about  these  costumes  is  the  smooth  sv/eep  of  the 
silhouette  of  the  corset -moulded  figure  from  bust  to  hipline.    This,  of  course, 
is  what  is  referred  to  as  the  princess  line,  probably  better  illustrated  in  the 
somewhat  earlier  model  to  be  seen  in  Plate  106.    Already  on  these  figures  the 
skirt  draping  has  returned  beyond  the  mid-thigh  level,  in  preparation  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  bustle.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  figure  with  the  train 
wears  a  more  dressy  ensemble,  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  general  effect  of 
the  draping,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  lines  loop  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
This  was  the  era  of  heavy  draping  and  lilting,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"window  curtain"  period. 

The  comparatively  low-heeled,  oxfordlike  shoes  worn  by  the  figure  on  the  left 
complete,  with  the  typical  parasol  of  1882,  a  very  proper  ensemble  for  an  after- 
noon stroll. 

The  little  girl  is  wearing  her  hair  in  natural  curls  down  her  back.    Worn  more 
or  less  on  the  back  of  her  head  is  a  chip-straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  a  band  of 
flowers.     The  simple  frock  is  rather  short  for  the  period  and  its  lines  are 
rather  severe.    The  collar  appearing  over  the  short  coat  adds  a  touch  of  gayety 
to  the  ensemble.     Notice  that  the  manner  of  fastening  the  coat  gives  the  same 
effect  to.  the  silhouette  as  the  overskirt  decoration  gives  to  the  older  women. 
Black  stockings  and  high-topped  button  shoes  complete  a  rather  sin:ple  ensemble. 
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Plate  #105 


A.-  ■. 


This  bearded  gentleman  is  dressed  in  fonnal  afternoon  attire,  wearing  a  cut- 
away coat,  horseshoe  stickpin,  and  boutonniere.  By  the  1880's  men's  clothes 
had  become  so  standardized  that  they  remained  the  ss.me  for  fifty  years. 

His  hat  is  a  light  cloth-covered  top  hat  similar  to  the  one  carried  by  the  man 
in  Plate  103.    His  hair  is  worn  short— a  style  which  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day.    The  collar  is  a  "vdng,"  similar  to  the  one  in  Plato  103.    He  is  wear- 
ing ar' Ascot  tie.     It  winds  around  the  neck  and  is  then  folded  over  much  like 
the  cravats  seen  during  the  late  17th  and  18th  centuries.    The  scarf  pm  m 
addition  to  being  decorative  holds  t?ie  fullness  of  the  tio  in  pl£ico. 

The  cutaway  is  a  development  of  the  one  seen  in  Plate  R5.     Its  lines  are  essen- 
tially the  same.     The  high  Directoire  collar  has  been  replaced  by  a  lov/er  one. 
Notice  how  high  the  coat  buttons,  hiding  the  waistcoat.    Notice,  too,  that  ^ the 
padded  shoulders  and  tight  waist  have  yielded  to  the  loose,  box-like  fit  with 
which  we  are  familiar  today.    Tlio  stiff  cuffs  showing  at  the  wrist  and  fas- 
toned  with  cuff  links  could  either  be  attached  to  the  shirt  or  be  detachable. 

The  princess  dress,  becom.ing  prominent  in  1378,  replacod  the  distended  skirt 
of  the  previous  period.    This  lady  is  dressed  in  the  height  of  style,  vdth  her 
gown  fitting  snugly  from  the  drooped  shoulder  to  raid-thi^i.    The  high  round 
neckline  had  become  very  popular  for  street  wear  and  v/as  quite  often  edged 
with  a  small  ruffle,  as  is  the  case  here.    The  unbolted  waistline  being  popu- 
lar, milady's  figure  was  urged  into  correct  lines  by  proper  corsctting. 

The  sleeves,  still  the  slim  mannish  models  that  end  below  the  elbow,  are  deco- 
rated with  a  frill  and  a  band  of  contrasting  material  that  is  employed  on  the 
skirt  below  mid-thigh.    This  extends  below  the  knees,  where  it  meets  a  much- 
pleated  underskirt  attached  to  the  body  of  the  garment. 

The  "waterfall"  fashion  v;as  replaced  by  the  center-part  from  which  the  hair 
was  brushed  back,  showing  the  ears  and  ending  in  a  largo  chignon  on  the  napo 
of  the  nock.     Hor  hat,  worn  rather  for\7ard  on  her  head,  is  of  felt  vrith  a  rath- 
er   high  crovm  and  a  small  rolled  brim.    The  contrasting  trim  is  in  the  form 
of  a  sash,  the  ends  of  which  are  allowed  to  fall  carelessly  over  one  side. 
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LATE  VICTORIA!^— PLATS  NO.  107 


An  interesting  comparison  can  be  made  between  this  coupPuS  dressed  in  evening 
clothes  and  the  couple  in  Plate  101.  Though  the  v/oman's  costume  has  changed 
rather  drastically,  evening  dress  for  men  has  remained  as  it  was. 

The  hair  is  shorter.    This  man  of  tlie  eighties  wears  a  beard.    His  collar  and 
tie  are  the  same  as  those  of  tte  man  in  Plate  101.    The  v;aistcoat  is  cut  some- 
what lower.    The  shirt  has  a  pleated  bosom.    The  trousers  and  footgear  have 
not  changed. 

The  tail-coat  has  gone  through  slight  variations  in  cut.  It  is  not  cut  square 
across  the  front  and  the  tails  are  somewhat  longer.  i//ith  these  few  exceptions 
it  is  the  same. 

The  flovi/er  in  the  lapel  and  the  white  evening  gloves  are  accessories  still 
worn  in  evening  ensembles. 

The  evening  dress  for  women  looks  cumbersome  and  gaudy  with  its  rra chine-made 
prints  and  startling  color  combinations. 

The  bodice  is  long  and  smooth  from  shoulder  to  hip.    This  one  is  inset  in  the 
front  with  a  contrasting  material,  the  same  as  that  employed  so  abundantly  on 
the  skirt.     It  has  becom.e  more  modest  and  employs  the  built-in  shirt  front, 
high  turnover  collar,  aid  an  upstanding  frill  that  fits  closely  around  the 
neck.    The  sleeves  are  elbow-length,  slashed  ajid  tied  with  a  bow,  and  finished 
with  a  falling  frill.    At  the  armscye,  the  sleeves  take  on  a  little  fullness, 
fore-shadowing  the  puffed  shoulders  -which  were  to  come  later. 

The  skirt,  which  changed  most  during  this  late  Victorian  era,  has  changed  once 
more.    This  time,  the  material  has  been  abundantly  used  to  fonn  a  series  of 
drapings  across  the  f  ront  of  the  garm.ent.    These  are  looped  up  at  the  sides 
and  fastened  at  the  rear,  making  quite  a  formidable  bustle.    Notice  that  a 
short  train  has  been  formed  by  one  of  the  longer  pieces  of  cloth. 

Her  hair  has  been  arranged  sim.ply  and  allov/ed  to  fall  down  the  back.  Her 
earrings,  bracelets,  and  the  brooch  at  her  throat  are  all  typical  accessories 
for  v/omen  of  that  period. 
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LATE  VICTORIAN— PLaT3  NO.  108 


If  it  were  not  for  the  side-v/hiskers  (which  are  rather  rare  for  a  young  man 
during  the  eighties --a  full  mustache  v/ould  have  made  him  much  more  fashion- 
able) this  young  gentleman  might  well  pass  for  a  modern  college  student.  His 
haircut  is  modern.    His  shirt  is  not  different  from  those  worn  to-day  and  his 
four-in-hand  necktie,  though  slightly  vvider  and  tied  in  a  large  knot,  is  the 
same  essentially  as  the  type  v;orn  so  frequently  today. 

He  is  wearing  a  suit.    It  i  s  not  the  first  time  in  costume  history  that  the 
trousers  and  coat  rcatch,  but  it  is  only  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
that  the  sack  coat  and  trousers  were  notched  to  give  us  the  "lounge  suit." 
The  cut  of  trousers  and  ccat  still  varies  slightly  from  that  with  v/hich  v/e 
are  familiar  in  the  20th  century,  but  one  cannot  deny  the  similarity.  Notice 
that  the  crease  does  not  appear  on  the  trouser  legs,  although  the  fit  is  like 
that  of  the  modern  trousers. 

In  the  eighties  the  knitted  sweater  and  cardigan  became  popular  and  were  worn 
under  the  suit  coat  for  v/armth  instead  of  a  v;aistcoat.    This  young  man  wears 
an  ordinary  V  necked  sweater  pulled  on  over  the  head. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  identify  the  type  of  hat  he  carries.  From  his  rath- 
er informal  ensemble  one  imagines  it  might  be  of  soft  felt.  His  shoes  are  the 
regular  ankle-height  laced  variety. 

The  feminine  v/alking  costume  pictured  here  shows  the  last  of  the  bustle.  The 
bodice  is  tight-fitting  and,  although  it  is  short er -waist ed  owing  to  the  ele- 
vating of  the  skirt  drapery,  the  long  points  both  front  and  rear  give  the 
impression  of  the  form.er  waistline.    It  is  fitted  tightly  to  the  body  and  the 
sleeves,  which  are  of  the  slim  mannish  variety,  carry  out  the  slender  lines. 
These  sleeves  are  three-quarter  length,  banded  in  fur  and  bordered  in  a  long 
soft  ruffle.    The  neckline  is  high  around  the  throat  and  is  finished  v/ith  a 
high  standing  collar. 

The  underskirt  gives  the  appearance  of  being  v/rapped  around  the  figure,  but 
it  is  probably  sewed  in  place.    As  can  be  seen,  it  is  heavy  and  full,  deeply 
banded  with  fur,  and  ¥/orn  ever  a  bustle  frame.    The  outer  skirt,   owing  to 
the  gathered  front  ajrid  bunched  up  rear,  achieves  the  loose  draping  that  was 
so  desirable  at  that  tim.e. 

The  hair,  reminiscent  of  the  16th  century  pompadour,  is  piled  on  top  of  the 
head.     The  hat  is  high-crcv/ned ,  and  the  brim  is  turned  up  on  the  sides  and  in 
the  back  to  support  a  great  mass  of  plumes. 

Small  purses  and  slippers  of  the  type  seen  here  v/ere  ccmmon. 
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GAY  NINETIES— PLATE  NO.  109 


This, couple  of  the  lR90*s  might  be  compared  to  the  figures  in  Plate  103.  They 
are  both  dressed  in  afternoon  formal  dress;  both  are  typical  exariples  of  their 
era.    Again  it  is  brought  to  our  attention  that,  whereas  v;oinen*s  costume  has 
gone  through  several  changes,  men's  dress  has  remained  somewhat  the  same. 

The  young  man  pictured  here  wears  a  single-breasted  frock  coat.    Ke  has  left 
it  unbuttoned  with  the  fullness  of  the  skirt  in  the  back.     If  it  ware  buttoned 
it  would  hang  down  all  around,  \^dth  no  opening  in  front  just  as  the  double- 
breasted  model  in  Plate  103,    V/hen  buttoned  tho  coat  does  not  come  up  as  high 
as  it  did  in  the  Late  Victorian  era.    The  lapels  are  longer,  and  the  opening 
at  the  breast  is  greater. 

The  shirt  has  a  starched  front  and  probably  fastens  up  the  back.    The  collar 
is  the  characteristic  high  one  of  the  nineties.    This  particular  one  is  of  the 
turned-down  variety  worn  with  a  small  black  bov/-tie.    The  double-breasted 
plaid  waistcoat  has  a  slight  lapel  and  flat  collar.     Its  gay  decoration  is  an 
indication  that  even  as  late  as  the  nineties  men  employed  color  and  gayety  in 
their  ensemble.    The  trousers  are  the  same  as  those  seen  in  preceding  plates. 
These  fit  the  legs  somewhat  closely  and  hang  well  down  over  the  instep. 

Over  his  shoes  he  v;ears  spats  made  exactly  like  modern  spats.    His  hat  is  a 
high  silk  topper.    He  carries  a  walking  stick  with  a  crooked  handle. 

The  woman's  dress  shown  here,  as  compared  with  that  in  Plate  103,  illustrates 
the  decided  change  that  took  place  in  feminine  costume.     It  shows  the  nev;  sil- 
houette—the enlarged  sleeves  and  the  reduced  skirt  of  the  nineties. 

The  sleeves,  vi/hich  had  been  so  neat  and  form  fitting  heretofore,  now  have  huge 
puffs  that  must  be  supported  with  inner  linings  and  specially  constructed 
straps  and  pads.     The  lov/er  half  of  the  sleeve  is  cut  and  fitted  to  the  arm  so 
that  it  tapers  smoothly  down  to  the  wrist.    Over  the  distensions  are  placed 
trimmings  of  all  kinds.     Some  of  the  most  popular  are  the  stiffened  capes  shown 
here.     These  extend  dovm  the  front  and  back  of  the  bodice  to  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  the  V7aist«     The  bodice  itself  is  intricately  cut  so  as 
to  fit  smoothly  over  the  figure.     Necklines  like  the  one  illustrated  have  be- 
come more  popular,  and  the  round  high  line  of  collar,  decorated  with  lace  or 
a  linen  ruffle,  is  seen  on  a  great  many  models. 

The  skirt  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  former  fullness  and  all  of  the  artifi- 
cial bustle  in  the  back.     It  hangs  in  a  natural  line.    The  mild  curve  produced 
by  rigid  corsetting  causes  the  vi/aist  to  appear  pushed  up  and  back.     It  is  long** 
er  because  the  waistline  has  moved  up  to  its  natural  position.    The  sli^t 
fullness  that  is  noticed  tovi/ard  the  rear  is  a  result  of  pleating-»in  excess  ma- 
terial*    Notice,  too,  that  the  skirt  is  less  trimmed. 

The  woman's  hair  is  arranged  in  the  fashionable  pompadour  that  is,  piled  high 
on  top  of  the  head  and  puffed  out  over  the  ears.     On  top  of  this  she  is  wearing 
a  toque  which  seems  to  be  made  of  a  ribbon,  a  bow,  a  buckle,  and  a  brush. 
These  were  popular  head  coverings  of  the  nineties  and  milady  has  dressed  very 
correctly  even  to  her  dainty  gloves  and  fresh  handkerchief. 
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GAY  NINETIES- -FL/iTu]  NO.  110 


What  a  dandy  was  to  the  Regency,  and  an  exquisite  to  the  Elizabethans,  a  dude 
was  to  the  late  19th  century.     Thie  gentleman  dates  somev/here  around  1895. 
Except  for  his  overcoat,  he  is  dressed  as  the  man  in  Plate  106.     It  might  be 
interesting  to  make  a  comparison. 

Notice,  first,  that  the  gentleman  of  the  nineties  wears  a  "bowler"  or  derby. 
The  top  hat  in  Plate  106  has  not  disappeared  but  during  the  nineties  the  derby 
was  the  last  v/ord  in  fashion.     Observe  that  the  crown  is  somewhat  higher  than 
it  had  been,  though  the  brim  still  curls  very  much  on  the  sides.     It  v;as  made 
of  stiff  felt. 

He  wears  the  usual  "dude"  mustache,  short  and  waxed  on  the  ends.     He  wears  a 
monocle,  always  the  mark  of  affectation,  and  a  flower  ornament  on  his  overcoat 
lapel.     The  overcoat  is  extremely  short  and  is  trimmed  with  large  cuffs.  The 
double-breasted  effect  is  simulated.     Notice  hov/  the  coat  flares  from  normal 
shoulder  width  to  wide  skirts. 

His  collar  is  a  type  very  popular  at  that  time — a  high  straight  collar,  the 
edges  of  which  could  meet  under  the  chin  or  expose  a  slight  V  neck  as  it  does 
here.    The  tie  is  an  ascot  arranged  in  a  slightly  different  manner,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  plate  106. 

Under  his  overcoat  he  wears  the  cutaway.     In  cut  it  is  very  sii.iilar  to  the 
garment  in  Plate  106.     The  falling  off  to  the  more  rounded  tails  in  back  is 
more  abrupt  and  it  does  not  fasten  quite  so  high  on  the  chest. 

The  striped  trousers  are  somewhat  shorter  than  previously,  and  fit  the  legs 
much  more  tightly.     He  wears  thin  pointed  shoes  (another  mark  of  a  "dude")  and 
spats.     His  gloves  and  ?ifalking-stick  are  the  conmaon  mxasculine  accessories. 

Very  stylishly  dressed  is  this  lady  in  her  lovely  afternoon  costumie  that  was 
so  uncomfortably  restricting  at  the  waistline.     The  bodice  is  elaborately 
tucked  and  pleated  to  fit  the  body.     The  inset  lace  forms  a  guirape  from  which 
rises  the  high  close-fitting  collar.     This  is  finished  in  the  back  with  a 
large  bow  that  adds  to  the  cluster-effect  at  the  neck.     Observe  the  brooch  at 
the  throat.     Over  the  large  puffed  sleeves  extend  ruffled  capes  that  accentu- 
ate the  width  at  the  shoulders.     From  the  huge  shoulder  distension  which  con- 
tinues to  the  elbow,  the  sleeve  narrows  and  is  loosely  fitted  to  the  arm.  At 
the  wrist  a  small  ruffle  is  used  as  trimming. 

The  skirt  falls  softly  away  fromi  the  tight  waistline,  v;hich  is  belted  and  fas- 
tened Vi/ith  a  flower.  Full  to  the  ground,  it  is  decorated  sparingly  with  large 
flowers,  placed  below  the  knees. 

Her  hair  is  still  a  pompadour,  but  the  padding  has  added  to  the  all-around  dis- 
tension.    Her  hat  is  large  and  profusely  trimmed.     This  one  is  rather  flat  and 
its  crown  is  covered  \;it  h  flov/ers  and  finished  off  v/ith  a  ribbon  bow.  Her 
gloves  are  short,  probably  fastened  with  one  button. 
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The  lady  on  the  left  is  evidently  bidding  gcod-bye  to  her  hostess  and  preparing 
to  return  to  her  own  home  after  a  party.     She  is  wearing  the  shoulder  cape — the 
important  and  popular  outer  garment  of  the  tiaie.     Capes  had  been  worn  short  and 
high-shouldered  early  in  the  decade,  but  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  huge  sleeve,  they  had  to  be  enlarged  to  provide  sufficient  cover. 
The  one  pictured  here  is  f ingert ip-ler.gth ,  rather  full  around  the  hem.,  and  fas- 
tened in  an  interesting  i.ianner.     Although  it  could  have  been  fastened  with  but- 
tons, hooks,  frogs,  or  tied  at  the  throat  v/ith  a  b'ow,  this  ore  is  closed  'with 
tv/o  lar.re  tab-faste;  inrs  that  button  do  'n  on  each  side.     The  collar  springing 
from  the  high  neckline  is  stiffened  and  turned  down  like  a  flov/er  petal.  It, 
too,  is  trirriir.ed  W'th  the  silk  braid  that  has  been  so  lavishly  applied  to  the 
remainder  of  the  garment . 

Going  from  or.e  extreme  to  the  other,  we  notice  the  ruffle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  which  is  another  characteristic  dress  item  of  the  nineties.     Usually  it 
was  attached  to  the  petticoat,  and  it  was  an  art  to  handle  the  skii^t  iri  such  a 
way  as  to  show  these  flounces  to  advantage.     Here  the  ruffle  is  attached  to  the 
hem  of  the  dress,  and  raadame  had  to  be  careful  in  that  case  not  to  exTDOse  the 
ankle. 

The  small  flat  hat  vdth  the  upstarding  ostrich  plume  tors  off  her  pompadour. 
She  wears  kid  gloves  and  carries  a  long-ha-ndled  umbrella  that  is  undecorated. 

The  hostess  is  wearing  a  ball  dress  that,  in  comparison  with  those  to  be  seen 
in  Plates  101  and  107,  is  the  acr.'e  of  sim.plicity.     The  bodice  is  cut  so  that 
the  m^aterial  seem.s  to  be  wrapped  around  the  fi--ure.     This  wrapoing  forr\s  the 
low  neckline  and  it  ends  in  the  cripplintly  tight,  pointed  waistline  that  fits 
easily  into  the  molded  skirt. 

This  skirt  falls  simply  to  the  floor  from  its  beginning  at  the  waist.  Around 
the  heiu  have  been  placed  small  rosettes  (probably  made  of  ribbon)  to  match  tlie 
ones  trimming  the  sleeves.     These  sleeves,  v/hich  are  lar-;-e  and  puffed,  and  the 
built -un  armscyeand  shoulders,  are  supported  by  crinoline  lining.     With  short- 
sleeved  evening  dresses,  long  v/hite  kid  gloves  were  alv/ays  worn.     These  fas- 
tened with  as  ma.:y  as  16  to  20  buttons  placed  along  the  inside  of  the  arm. 

Here  we  see  the  back  vien  of  the  pom.padour  of  the  '90'?,  the  brushed  up  hair  in 
back,  and  the  knot  perched  high  on  to]:.     This  smoothness  contrasts  with  the 
padded  front  and  sides. 

^'or  accessories,  the  lady  wears  small  stud  earrinre  in  her  piercei  ears  (the 
only  type  of  earring  v^^orn,  and  even  these  are  rare]y  seen)  and  carries  a  smiall 
fan. 
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The  two  figures  in  this  plate  furnish  an  interesting  contrast.  Cn  the  left 
is  shown  the  latest  1896  cycling  costume,  on  the  rij;;ht  a  suit  in  the  height 
of  fashion.    Both  ensembles  are  typical  of  the  Gay  Nineties. 

The  sailor  straw  of  the  cyclist  jvith  the  decorative  ribbon  v/as  among  the  more 
popular  of  the  rrasculine  hats  adopted  by  v/omen,  ..nd  usually  graced  sportswear 
or  otherwise  mannish  ensen'ibles.     The  Gay  Nineties  as  ./.'ell  as  the  late  Victori- 
an period  partook  liberally  of  bird  life  for  hat  trim.    The  milliners'  crea- 
tion worn  by  the  figure  on  the  right  was  ultrafashionable,  although  it  looks 
clumsy  and  overwrought  to  us.    The  hair  beneath  this  hat,  if  we  could  see  it, 
is  piled  rather  high  up  on  the  head  in  the  customary  topknot.    The  girl  on 
the  bicycle  has  merely  parted  liers  in  the  center  and  drav/n  the  excess  back 
into  a  chignon  low  on  the  neck,  leaving  the  lower  half  of  the  ears  exposed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comiment  on  the  shirtv/aist  with  the  four-in-hand  tie 
worn  by  the  cyclist,  since  a  much  better  example  of  it  appears  in  Pl.j.te  No. 
113.    They  were  miore  often  v;orn  under  the  jSton  type  jacket  shown  here.  This 
particular  garment  differed  only  from  its  masculine  counterpart  in  the  use 
of  the  immense  leg-o-miutton  sleeves. 

Among  the  most  novel  of  the  garments  represented  here  are  the  bloomers.  Until 
this  decade  they  had  served  only  as  an  undergarment  and  their  sudden  appear- 
ance as  outer  garments  created  quits  a  sensation,     fuiany  people  were  scandal- 
ized and  some  vvoraen  flatly  refused  to  use  them,  preferring  the  risk  of  entan- 
gling their  skirts  in  the  ariving  cabin.    Heavy  v/oolen  or  cotton  stockings 
and  the  slip-on  oxfords  were  very  com.monly  seen  v/ith  the  bloomers,  although 
high  top  shoes  were  also  found  practical  and  appeared  in  several  varieties, 
'Jidth  both  leather  and  cloth  tops. 

The  decided  preference  of  tlie  period  for  high,  rather  tight  necks  v/as  in  gen- 
eral a  tribute  to  masculine  simplicity,  but  it  v/as  not  always  a  medium  that 
satisfied  those  whose  tastes  were  somewliat  more  flamboyant.    To  these  the 
simple  neckband  v/as  too  drab,  but  fashion  decreed  it,  so  it  had  to  be  retained 
in  all  but  evening  clothes.    However,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  design- 
er from  surrounding  it  v/ith  flaring  bands,  lapels,  and  capes  iii  order  to  supply 
the  wanted  ostentation.     The  lady  on  the  right  has  retained  the  tight  neckband 
of  her  pleated  blouse,  but  the  jacket  nds  a  fluted,  frilly  liniiig  that  ex- 
tends lapel -like  in  front.    The  lapel  itself  is  large  and  flaring,  and  quite 
often  was  of  a  different  color  tiian  the  jacket.    Another  strip  of  fluted  ma- 
terial and  a  flaring  band  stand  at  the  back  of  the  neck.    Behind  end  beneath 
this  a  ribbon  bow  has  been  tied.     The  tremendous  puff  sleeves  seen  here  v/ere 
at  their  height  just  past  the  middle  of  tiie  decade.    After  1896  they  becamie 
more  miodest.    Note  the  interesting  cuff  desig;ned  to  match  the  neck  treatment. 

The  mid -nineties ,  being  a  period  of  a  cripplingly  thin  v/aistline,  gcive  to  the 
feminine  silhouette,  particularly  in  this   costumie,  the  appearance  of  two  tri- 
angles.    This  effect  in  this  instance  is  relieved  by  the  flared,  wavy  peplum 
of  the  tailored  bodice,  a  fad  that  enjoyed  a  limited  popularity. 

The  skirt,  probably  the  widest  and  most  volui/dnous  of  the  decade,  has  two 
features  that  distinguish  it  from  the  distended  skirt  of  previous  eras.  First, 
it  is  surprisingly  stiff  and  strtiight  in  outline,  not  unlike  certain  of  the 
Elizabethan  farthingales  (see  Plate  43),  and  second,  it  probably  em.ploys  as 
great  or  greater  yardage  of  miaterial  in  its  construction  than  any  other  skirt 
of  similar  proportions.    The  folds  indicated  are  deep,  v/avy,  and  voluminous, 
often  accompanied  by  enough  excess  material  at  the  rear  to  fonri  a  train. 

The  parasol  was  still  a  dominent  accessory  at  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
quite  sturdy  m.odel  carried  by  the  lady  in  the  picture  resembles  an  umbrella. 
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These  /oung  y.eor-le,  d  'ess^^d  in  true  Oay  i^inety  fashion,  are  goinv  to  a  picnic. 
The  man  Oi;ly  looks  old,  because  he  wears  a  full  late  ISth  certury  h;ustache  and 
long  side  burns--a  relic  of  the  fapt  v-;aning,  heavily  whi  .kered  Victorian  era. 

The  nan  v;ears  a  Norfol':  suit,  the 'coat  of  which  has  beer  revived  again  ard  fa- 
gain  in  the  20th  ce?:tury,  and  the  trousers  of  v/liich  are  the  first  revival  of 
knee  breeches  since  their  declir:e  from  fashion  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  coat  is  tailored  aLnost  like  any  sack  coat  except  that  it  buttons  rather 
high  on  the  chest  aiid  is  belted.     It  is  =^till  popular  as  a  sports  jacket  and 
is  usually  liiade  of  a  hec^^'v  plaid  raaterial.    Notice  hcv^  much  shorter  it  is  than 
the  coat  in  Plate  IC^.     Sack  coats  becari;e  shorter  and  looked  U;ore  like  the  mod- 
ern suit  coat. 

The  breeches,  introduced  again  in  this  decade,  becane  pOj;;ular  for  sportswear 
a}  d  general  rough,  infon,:al  wear.     K  '.tice  how  they  differ  from  modern  "knick- 
ers" in  general  cut,  being  less  full  and  baggy. 

In  accompaniment  the  nan  wears  a  pair  of  high  knitted  stockings — the  type 
known  today  as  "golf  socks"  and  a  pair  of  gt. iters,     fiis  shoes  exhibit  the  rath- 
er narrow  toe  of  the  decade. 

The  hat  is  the  style  of  a  derby  ^lut  is  made  of    he  sai.ie  type  of  material  as  his 
suit.     It  is  soft,  and  can  be  shaped  and  v;orn  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Many  vari- 
eties of  little  sports  hats  made  their  appearance  at  ti;d.s  time,  of  which  this 
one  is  an  example.     The  collar  he  wears  is  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Plate 
110.     The  tie  is  the  rather  wide  four-in-hand  -seen  in  Plate  103. 

The  extremely  sporty  young  woman  pictured  here  could  be  dressed  for  teniiis, 
golf,  or  boating  as  v;ell  as  for  a  picnic.     This  is  the  typical  sports  outfit 
of  tiie  tLmes. 

The  shirtv\:aiEt  at  that  time  was  considered  to  be  inforrr.al.     Some  of  its  details 
such  as  collar,  cuffs,  and  (in  this  case)  tie,  v;ere  taken  directly  from  the 
man's  shirt.     The  wliole  was  severe  until  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  when  it 
tended  to  become  much  more  dressy  and  more  like  the  bodice.     This  one  is  of 
striped  shirting  m.aterial  boasting  large  leg-o-mutton  sleeves  that  end  in 
turned-back  cuffs  fastened  with  cuff  links.    The  collar  is  high,  and  the  tie  is 
fastened  four-in-hand  style  and  decorated  with  a  stickpin.     The  tail  of  the 
shirt  is  worn  under  the  skirt  and  secured  v/ith  a  belt  that  is  as  plain  and  sim- 
ple as  the  man's.  ' 

The  linen  skirt  is  loose  and  full  to  the  ground.     Shovi/ing  in  front  are  the  pet- 
ticoat ruffles  that  were  so  popular..    Notice  that  the  skirt  seems  freer  than 
those  worn  for  more  formal  occasions.     The  woman  is  wearing  a  straw  sailor  hat 
modeled  like  the  masculine  hat;  and  a  large  veil  that  extends  over  the  brim, 
covers  the  face  and  chin,  and  ties  in  the  back. 

Her  hair  is  dressed  in  the  puffy  pompadour  style.. 
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Ey  the  end  of  the  1^90' s  men's  cost\.ii-.e  and,  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  woraen's, 
indicated  rather  definitely  the  general  trend  costune  was  to  tahe  in  the  next 
century.     Uen's  dress  had  by  the  1^90' s  become  rather  stationary j  and  by  look- 
ing at  this  man  in  his  siuiiiner  afternoon  attire,  we  i;iay  see  how  coiaparat ively 
little  man's  general  ensenble  has  changed  in  the  last  forty  years. 

The  coat  has  becoi;;e  shorter  and  resembles  the  type  worn  today.     His  striped 
flannel  trousers,  still  popular  ir.  slight  variations  for  surnriier  wear  today, 
are  creased  and  have  cuffs.    The  trr-users  are  tailored  Qi'ch  like  those  of  to- 
day.    Their  leng'th  is  similar  to  what  v^e  of  the  present  day  are  accustouied. 

His  shirt  is  unstarched  and  buttons  down  the  front.     The  collar  is  starched 
and  high,  a  popular  style  durina,  the  nineties.     Tlie  four-in-hand  is  patterned, 
a::.d  representative  of  the  gay  cravats  of  the  20th  ceiitury. 

The  white  shoes,  still  popular  with  sur;r,ier  dress,  nade  their  appearance  in 
1R94.    Except  for  the  long  pointed  last   (shape  of  the  toe) 5  they  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  modern  examples. 

The  straw  hat  appeared  much  earlier  than  the  white  shoes — about  forty  years  or 
more,  as  a  matter  of  fact.     Its  shape  reinained  much  the  same  during  that  time. 
The  one  shown  here  is  more  like  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  than  are  the 
ones  of  earlier  decades.     The  brim,  however,  is  still  rather  wide  and  the  crovm 
shallov;. 

Gloves  and  a  walking-stick  again  complete  this  no-longer  historical  ensemble. 

ThJ.s  feminine  ensemble  of  the  late  nineties  expresses  clearly  the  style  ideals 
of  the  period.     The  hat  is  a  large  leghorn — the  type  of  T^icture  hat  called 
"stunning"  at  that  time.     The  flared  brim  supports  a  sn;all  crown  and  enormous 
roses  and  tulle  flounces.     This  "confection"  is  worn  over  the  high  hairdress 
of  the  period  and  adds  inches  to  milady's  height. 

The  bodice  remains  f onn-f itt ing,  and  the  carefully  corsetted  waist  probably 
measures  no  miore  than  the  regulation  tvi/enty  inches  around.  The  neckline  is 
high  and  tight -fitting,  and  rises  from  the  filled-in  V  front  which,  in  this 
drc:wing,  is  hidden  by  the  large  soft  ruffle  that  runs  down  the  front  of  the 
bodice  to  the  waist.  The  same  ruffle  stands  up  in  back  of  the  neckband  and 
gives  the  cluster-effect  to  the  neckline. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  the  late  nineties  some  people  wore  narrow 
sleeves  that  could  almost  be  called  fitted.     These  illustrated  here  are  smooth 
to  the  wrist,  where  they  are  decorated  with  a  soft  ruffle. 

The  skirt  falls  softly  from  the  belted  waistline.     About  twelve  inches  fromi 
the  ground  the  width  is  accentuated  by  a  large  ruffle  of  silk  material,  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  garment  between  small  bands  of  ruffle  triiiining. 
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PLATE  I550A.D. 
NO.^I  I620A.D. 


PLATE 


ELIZABETHAN 


I55  0  A.D. 
I62  0  A.D. 


ELIZABETHAN 


PLATE  I55  0A.D. 

N0.43  .  I6  20A.D. 


PLATE 
NO. 44 


ELIZABETHAN 


I550  A.D. 
I6ZO  A.D. 


PLATE 
N0.45 


ELIZABETHAN 


I550  A.D. 
I620  A.D. 
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PLATE 
NO. 46 


ELIZABETHAN 


I550  A.D. 
I  6  ZO  A.D. 


PLATE 
NO.  47 


CHARLES  I 


I62  0  A.D. 
16  60  A.D. 


PLATE 
NO.  48 


CHARLES  I 


I  6  20  A  D. 
I66O  A.D. 


PLATE 
NOA9 


CHARLES  I 


I62  0  A.D. 
I  6  60  A.D. 


CHARLES  I 

PLATE  I620  A.D. 

N0.50  I660  A.D. 


CHARLES  I 


PLATE  I  6 20  A.D. 

N0.5I  I  660  A.D. 


COMMONWEALTH 

PLATE  I6  4QA.D. 

N0.51  IbbOA.D. 


CHARLES  II  -  LOUISXIV 

PLATE  I  6  6  O  A.D. 

N0.53  17  15  A.D. 


EXTeNriON 

PROJECT 

\WPA/ 

\bI/TRICT  15/ 


V'? 


\ 


I 


PLATE 

No.  5^ 


CHARLES  II -LOUIS  XIV 


I660  A  D 
17  15  AD 


CHARLES  II -LOUIS  XIV 

PLATE  16  6  O  A.D. 

N0.55  1715  A.D. 


CHARLES  li- LOUIS  XIV 

PLATE 
NO.  56 


EXTENriONJ 
PROJECT 

\WPA 

\liirTBICT  15 


CHARLES  II -LOUIS  XIV 


PLATE 
NO.  57 


I660  A.D 
17  15  A.D. 


CHARLES  II -LOUIS  XIV 

PLATE  I660  A. 

N0.58  I  7  I  5  A. 


CHARLES  II    LOUIS  XIV 

PLATE  I  66 O  AD. 

N0.59  17  15  AD. 


1  MWEv/n 

EXTENyiON 
PROJECT 

\WPA 

\ri/TPICT  15, 


CHARLES  II  -  LOUIS  XIV 


PLATE 
NO.  60 


I660  A.D. 
17  15  A.D. 


PLATE 
NO.  6 1 


CHARLES  II -LOUIS  XIV 


I660  A  D. 
17  15  A.D 


CHARLES  II  -  LOUIS  XIV 

PLATE  16  6  O  A.D, 

NO.  62  17  15  A.D. 


CHARLES  II -LOUIS  XIV 

PLATE  16 6 O 

N0.63  17  15 


,  A  MWfcV^\ 

XtXTENriON 
\  PROJECT 

\WPA 

\d1/T(!ICT  I5y 


PLATE 
NO. 64 


CHARLES  II-  LOUIS  XIV 


16  6  O   A  D. 

17  15    A.  D. 


LOUIS  XV 


PLATE  1715  A.D. 

NO. 65  1775  A.D. 


PLATE 
N0.66 


LOUIS  XV 


1715  A  D. 
1775  A.D. 


EXTENyiON 
PROJECT 


VDI/TRICT  15; 


PLATE 
N0.67 


LOUIS  XV 


LOUIS  XV 


PLATE 
N0.68 


17  15  A  D. 
17  75  AD. 


PLATE 
KI0.69 


LOUIS  XV 


1715  A.D. 
1775  AD. 


PLATE 
NOVO 


LOUIS  XV 


171  5  A  D. 
1775  A  D 


LOUIS  XV 


PLATE  I  7  I  5  A  D 

N0.7I  I  77  5  A  D. 


PLATE 

N0.71 


LOUIS  XV 


17  15  A.D. 
17  75  A.D. 


PLATE 
NO.  73 


LOUIS  XV 


17  15  A.D. 
177  5  A.D. 


PLATE 
N0.74 


LOUIS  XV 


17  15  A.D. 
17  75  A.D. 


i 


LOUIS  XVI 

NO  7^5  1775  A.  D. 

1789  A. D. 


LOUIS  XVI 


PLATE 
NO.  76 


177  5  A.  D. 
17  89  A.D. 


LOUIS  XVI 

1775  A.  D. 
1789  A.D. 


PLATE 
N0.77 


EXTENriON 
PBOJECT 


\DI/TRICT  15, 


PLATE 
N0.7a 


LOUIS  XVI 


1775  A 
1789  A 


PLATE 
N0.79 


LOUIS  XVI 


1775  A.  D. 
1789  A.D. 


EXTeNriON 

PROJECT 


VDI/TRICT  ISi 


LOUIS  XVI 


PLATE  1775  A.  D. 

N0.60  1789  A.  D. 


PLATE 
N0.6I 


LOUIS  XVI 


1775  A 
1789  A 


DIRECTOIRE 

PLATE  17  89  A.D. 

N0.62  I600A.D. 


PLATE 
N0.63 


DIRECTOIRE 


1789  A.D 
I800  A.D. 


PLATE 
N0.64 


DIRECTOIRE 


1789  A.D. 
I600  A.D. 


1  MWtV/M 

EXTeNriON 

PROJECT 

\WPA 

\t)l/TPICT  15, 


PLATE 
N0.65 


DIRECTOIRE 


1789  A.D. 
I600  A.D. 


PLATE 
N0.66 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


I600  A.D. 
\QAO  A.D. 


EMPIRE- ROMANTIC 

PLATE  I600  A.D. 

N0.67  I640A.D. 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 

PLATE  I600  A.D. 

|s|0.66  I84  0  A.D. 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


PLATE  I600  A.D. 

N0.89  I  64  O  A.D. 


1 

i 


1  MVt/^tV/M 
tXTENyiON 
PPOJECT 


\DI/TRICT  15, 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


PLATE 
N0.90 


I800  A.D. 
\dAO  A.D. 


PLATE 
NO.  91 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


IdOO  A.D. 
I640  A.D. 


PLATE 
NO.  92 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


I600  A.D. 
I840  A.D. 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 

PLATE  I5  00  A.D. 

N0.93  I840A.D. 


tXTENriON 
PPOJECT 

\WPA 


PLATE 
NO.  94 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


I600  A.D. 
\6AO  A.D. 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 

PLATE  laOO  A.D. 

N0.95  I640A.D. 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


PLATE  I600  A.D. 

NO. 96  164  O  A.D. 


PLATE 
NO.  97 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


I500  A,D. 
I8  40  A.D. 


PLATE 

N0.76 


EMPIRE  -  ROMANTIC 


I600  A.D. 
I640  A.D. 


1  MWtV/M 
EXTENSION 
PROJECT 


XDI/TPICT  15, 


PLATE 
NO.  99 


EARLY  VICTORIAN 


IdAO  A.D. 
16  6  5  A.D. 


EARLY  VICTORIAN 

PLATE  I8-4  0A.D. 

NO.lOO  16  6  5  A.D. 


EARLY  VICTORIAN 

PLATE  I840  A.D. 

M0.IOO  16  6  5  A.D. 


EARLY  VICTORIAN 

PLATE  I84  0A.D. 

KIO.IOI  16  6  5  A.D. 


EARLY  VICTORIAN 

PLATE  I84  0A.D. 

NO.IOZ  16  6  5  A.D. 


LATE  VICTORIAN 

PLATE  1865  A. D. 

N0.I03  I890A.D. 


LATE  VICTORIAN 


PLATE  1865  A. D. 

N0.I04  I690A.D. 


\ 


PLATE 

H0.I05 


LATE  VICTORIAN 


1865  A.D. 
I890  A.D. 


MUSEUM 
EXTINSIOI 
PROJEa 


PLATE 

mo.ios 


LATE  VICTORIAN 


1665  A.D. 

I890  A.D. 


LATE  VICTORIAN 

1665  A. D. 
I890A.D. 


A 


■:  '■' '  '\ 


LATE  VICTORIAN 

1665  A.D. 
I690A.D. 


PLATE 

NO.iOd 


LATE  VICTORIAN 


1665  A.D. 
I690  A.D. 


I 

I 

I 


i 

I 


I 


PLATE 
N0.109 


CAY  NINETIES 


1890  A. D. 
I900  A.D. 


PLATE 
NO.llO 


CAY  NINETIES 


18  90  A.D. 
1900  A.D. 


CAY  NINETIES 

PLATE  18  90  A. D. 

NO.III  I900  A.D. 


CAY  NINETIES 


PLATE  I  8  90  A. D. 

NO.II2  1900  A. D. 


PLATE 

NO.II3 


CAY  NINETIES 


I890  A.D. 
I900  A.D. 


